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PREFACE 


Peter L. Spencer, Ph.D., Professor of Education, Claremont 
Colleges 


The 1942 Reading Conference which this yearbook reports marked a new 
high point among the Claremont conference series. The program was arran- 
ged to cover the period July 6 thru 10 and convenient residence facili- 
ties were provided for guests on the campus. The number end variety of 
presentations were increased -nd the attendance more than doubled. 


The conference programs continue to amplify the Claremont concept 
that the reading process is the educative process and that a full program 
for reading instruction mst be as broad as life is broad,(page 314).The 
morning sessions were devoted to discussions of problems with reading at 
verious school levels of development. The afternoon sessions consider- 
ed a number of common interests which reading serves. A significant con- 
tribution to the literature concerning the reading of printed word sym 
bols at the secondary school level was made by members of the Southern 
Section of the sub-committee on Developmental Reading, a division of the 
California Secondary Principals Association's Committee on Curriculum. 
They conducted a daily session presenting pertinent topics and demonst- 
rated techniques and materials for the teaching of developmental read- 
ing of printed word symbols. 


Several years ago Anne Bryan licCall writing in The Yoman's Home 


Companion made the point that everyone must learn to read himself, other 
people, and things. The customary conception of a program for reading 
instruction is not as inclusive as iicCall's conception would make it. 
The Claremont conference series has attempted to call attention to that 
discrepancy and to lead the way to rectifying it. 


Reading Oneself and Reading Other People 


Miss Shrodes' paper (page 286), "Exploration of the self through 
reading", illustrates how a skilful use of literature may contribute to 
one's ability to see oneself understandingly. Dr. Sicher's "How to read 
human minds", (page 299), indicates the value of reading persons appre- 
ciativdy and with understanding. Miss Van Gundy carries the process to 
association with the world of people in her discussion of "Exploitation 
of the social world through reading", (page 323). Mrs. Pfister gives 
the pedagogical slant to the problem in her discussion of "Techniques 
for social adjustment involved in reading", (page 240). Special aspects 
of the process of reading people were treated in different sections of 
the conference. Dr. DeLong discussed the "Relationship between instruc- 
tional, physical, and physiological factors in the maintenance of a well- 
balanced equilibrium", (page 67). Miss Kennedy, P.H.N., have considera- 
tion to "Inability or disability as associcted with the reading program", 
(page 121). Dr. Warren told of the "Effects of physical deficiency up- 
on educabdility", (page 335). Dr. Robinson indicated "Obstacles in the 
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way of better nutrition", (page 259). Dr. Perkins gave a general treat~ 
ment of "Physical growth fectors", (page 225). 


Problems with seeing end heering were given special consideration. 
Mr. Hargrave, Director of the Auricular Foundation, discussed the re- 
lationship of "Hearing and reading", (page 100). Dr. Madden told of 
"The effect of the degree of hearing upon reading", (page 178). Dr. Pur- 
viance presented a stimulating paper on "Some aspects of seeing", 
( page 244). Dr. Morrison treated of "Aniseikonia as a factor in read- 
ing progrems" ( page 190). 


Reading Things 


The term, "things" connotes, in this sense, all matters of regard 
which are not peo:le or peoples! behavior. It refers to actual objects, 
activities, situations, etc., as well as the symbolic techniques which 
are used to represent such matters of regard. Bellemin's discussions 
of "Stories in Stones", (page 17), and "Reading the rocks" (page 10), are 
designed to lead to reading attivities in which rocks are read as well 
as merely reading books about rocks. That theme is carried farther in 
Reddick's"Reading the soil text in the book of the land", (page 253). 


Considereble emphasis thruout the conference was placed on the read- 
ing of music. Dean McCutchan's discussion of "“liusic: a form of reading", 
(page 165), sets the stage for thet treatment. The implementation of m- 
sic recording end the reading of recordings is described in his "Develop~ 
ment of music notation" ( page 149). iiusic, es an expression of people, 
is extremely importent for our prorrem of international understanding. 
Dr. Curtis' "The music of Latin America" ( pege 55), is particularly 
timely in thet regard. Shuck presents another aspect of the social pha- 
ses of music in "Apolying the democratic method to the selection of mu- 
sic materials", (page 295). And Stringfield shows how "Orchestral tech- 
niques for schools" ( page 321), affect. social reading. 


Pe Oeic roblems with readi 


An ever present problem connected with the planning and administer- 
ing of instruction with any regerd is thet of determining the nature of 
that which the instruction is to echieve. Claremont's contribution in 
pointing out that the reading vrocess is vastly more than reeding prin- 
ted word symbols is a pertinent and seriously needed one. Programs for 
readinz instruction have commonly been too nerrow and too restrictive in 
their use of types of stimli. Printed vord symbols are important but 
they are not the only stimuli which people must learn to read. Newby's 
discussion of "Reading readiness at the kindergarten end early first 
grade level" ( page 208), clearly illustrates this point as it affects 
the younzer pupils. It is further amplified in Smith's presentation of 
the "Plece of activity in reading development at the kindergarten-pri- 
mary level", ( page 307). Perrelet indicates "Tynes of reading activi- 
ties in the elementary grades", ( page 232). Nordahl considers "Proce- 
dures for developing comprehension in reading" ( page 218). Her treat~ 
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ment is supplemented by Macden's discussion of "Materials for develop- 
mental reading" ( page 183). Christensen describes "Types of reading 
situations in the upper grades" (page 22), and the high school level is 
comprehensively treated by Lowers and by Serrurier representing the 
State Committee for Developmental Reading in the Secondary Schools, 

( pages 137 and 271). Danielson discusses the "Teaching of reading to 
gifted children" ( page 59). Genung treats of the all important problem 
of "Techniques for motivation in the dlassroom" ( page 65) and "Radio 
in education in time of crisis" ( page 93) is emphasized by Goudy. Les- 
ser shows how movie end other jsicture meterials may be utilized in 
"Serving a city in wartime" ( page 125). 


Weida illustrates in her "Report of experiment..." ( page 340) how 
test results may be made the basis of an effective teaching program and 
Tarburton comments partinently on such practices in "Eveluating the tests 
of reading development" ( page 330). Finally an overview of the effort 
to establish the reading of printed word symbols is well presented in 
Hockett's tracing of "Materials and methods since the New England Pri- 
mer" ( page 109). 


Attempts at a more functionel communication are an importent part 
of any broad reading program. Forsberg's discussion of "How to make use 
of Basic English in the classroom" ( page 73) end Cooper's "Through the 
hat end over the head: a talk on Basic English" ( page 37), and Angell's 
"Literature and semantics" ( page 1) are pertinent in this regard. 


The Conference presents its yearbook record with confidence that 
those teachers and administrators who were not privileged to be present 
when the discussions were held will find much in the recorded comments 
which will challenge their thots. Those who attended the conference and 
who participated in the discussions will find the yearbooks an invalu-~ 
able reference source for refreshing and amplifying their ideas. 


The yearbook series of which this is the seventh member constitutes 
an important resource for those who care to study the psychology of the 
reading process. Oustomary practices in that regard have been less fruit- 
ful than they might have been had they not become restricted thru de-~ 
fining the reading process in terms of a peculiar form of stimlus. 
Printed words are read but so are spoken words. In like manner one must 
read things, and people. The yearbooks will be found helpful in develop- 
ing school instruction programs which are based won this demonstrably 
valid concept. Word symbols represent but they do not contain meanin:s,. 
They stand for but are not in themselves ideas. 





LITERATURE AND SEMANTICS 
Joseph W. Ansell, Pomona College 


Literature is an ancient art and semantics is a new, a very new 
linguistic discipline. Obviously there is a close and inescapable re- 
lationship between the old art and the new discipline, for both are 
rooted in the fact of language. Semantics is at present a mich abused 
term, and the word "literature" involves varying concepts that have 
never been successfully defined. In traditional linguistics semantics 
was the study of meanings, as opposed to phonetics, the study of sounds. 
In traditional linguistics the term "meaning" was limited and did not 
have the significance we now associate with this word since the pioneer 
work of Breal, Bloomfield, Ogden, Richards, and others of the modern 
authorities in the new study of the theory of meaning. 


In the older, non-functional or purely descriptive linguistics, 
semantics was the study of historical changes in meanings, meanings in 
this sense being those fixed and arbitrary definitiommeanings given by 
the authority of the dictionary. Semantics, in the older linguistics, 
was in no sense regarded as the functional or operative study of the 
psychology and philosophy of language habits that, it is now believed to 
be. At the present time, as we all know, semantics is not only an ex- 
planatory rather than a descriptive approach to language functions but 
is virtually a philosophy of language, a rationale of linguistic struc- 
ture which has recently commanded extraordinary attention in many areas 
of knowledge. "Semantics" has become both a general and a specific 
term, a word possessing widely divergent popular and technical meanings. 


Properly speaking, semantics is still a purely linguistic term,one 
to be applied with scrupulous care only to one particular area of lin- 
guistic science. Popularly, it has become a jargonistic descriptive 
term to cover almost any kind of loose talk about any phase of language. 
Certain people speak of "semantic reaction" with the same careless ease 
they spoke a generation ago of superiority and inferiority complexes. 
Some of this loose and unlicensed bandying of the term is the fault of 
the men who have done significant pioneer work in enlarging the field 
of technical semantics; some of it is the inevitable result of the all 
too human desire to find a verbal formula or phrase that can be applied 
as a universal cure-all for every shape and size of human ailment, so- 
cial and individual, physical and mental. 


What I am interested in this afternoon is an examination of the 
"legal" and disciplined application of modern semantic theory to the 
field of creative literature. I should like to get at a root defini- 
tion which will provide a tangible meaning for any legitimate use of 
the term thet may be desired. The simplest, and, I believe, the most 
accurate definition at present available is that offered by Mr. Charles 
W. Morris in his Foundation of the Theory of Signs: 


a a ee A A SS 
1 C. W. Morris, "Foundation of the Theory of Signs", International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 2, p.2l 
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"Semantics deals with the relation of signs to their designata and 
so to the objects which they may or do denote." 


Morris expands this first definition with the followine:+ 


"As in the case of the other disciplines dealing with signs, a dis- 
tinction may be made betwen its pure and descriptive aspects, pure 
semantics giving the terms and the theory necessary to talk about 
the semantical dimension of semiosis,@ descfiptive semantics being 
concerned with actual instances of this dimension. 


It will at once be observed from these statements that semantics as 
here used is a philosophical, though not yet a metaphysical term, with 
immediate epee sgaetone in the fields of lenguage, mathematics, science, 
end psychology.’ There is implied in this definition an empirical con- 
ception of a world of solid fact which it is the business of signs to 
reveal to the human mind. The mind itself, from this point of view, 
will be regarded as a linguistic structure based upon neurological be- 
havior, and there will be no possibility of idealistic, mentalistic, 

or a priori theories of mind, ideas, nor any tolerance of a pre-es~ 
tablished identification of language and reality. It is clear from the 
work of Richards, whose emphasis is primarily literary and psychologi- 
cal, from that of Bloomfield, whose emphasis is that of behavioristic 
linguistics, and from the work of Morris, Carnap, and Lewis, whose em 
phasis is primarily "scientific", mathematica], and logical, that mo- 
dern scientific semantics searches for a method of accurate, objective 
denotation of the facts of reality. The method of modern semantics is 
that of scientific empiricism. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that in the current usage of the term in scientific circles "semantics" 
has now come to denote a discipline which seeks to provide a medium 
for making assertions about reality in terms which are accurate and veri- 
fiable.. Carnap, the most energetic, perhaps, of the scientific seman- 
ticists+ has reached a position in which he woutd have the study of se~ 
mantics becom primarily a study of the structure and syntax of langu- 
ages which are "capable" of denoting the facts of reality. 


1 Morris, loc. cit, 

2 The term "semiosis" is defined by Morris as "The process in which 
something functions as a sign", ibid, p.3. "Semiosis" and "Semiotic! 
as variously defined by Morris, op, cit., need not concern us here 
in this elementary discussion of terms. 

The Lobical Postivists, the most active group at present working in 
the field of scientific semantics have as one of their objects the 
abolishment of "unimportant" metaphysical speculations. 

The most active adherents of the scientific semanticists are mem 
bers of the philosophical movement known as Logical Postivism which 
at present has its headquarters at the University of Chicago. 

At the time this paper was written Carnap's most recent book, Intro-~ 
duction to Semantics, Cambridge, Mass., 1942, had not yet appeared. 
A few statements from this volume may perhaps add clarity to the 
discussion which appears above: 
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In the interest of economy of time, I shall have to be dogmatic 
and condense a large amount of theoretical discussion into a number of 
"propositions" in order that we may have a frame-work of ideas and have 
some better idea of where we are in this discussion of Literature and 
Semantics. I shall offer the following: 


1. Semantics is a discipline which aims to be both scientific and 
"»hilosophical," 


2. The subject matter of this discipline is the nature and use of 
signs. 


3. Signs are signs; that is, they are devices by which the mind is 
able to declare to itself or to another mind the existence of the 
objects of reality. 

4, An object of reality is a "fact". 

5. A fact is anything that exists. 


6. Anything that exists is anything that exists; that is, what exists 
may be identified, denoted, described by a sign. 


7. Signs are communicable; that is their meaning as well as their 
function. 


8. A language is a system of signs used to communicate "facts". 
9. <A language implies a plurality of signs. 


10, A plurality of signs implies the possibility of a "syntactical" 
relationship between the signs. 


11. The possibility of syntactical relationships implies variability. 


12. Variability implies thet the syntactical use of signs will pro- 
duce relationships. 


"Semiotic, the theory of signs and languages, is divided into three 
parts: pragmatics, semantics, and syntax, Semantics is divided in- 
to descriptive and pure semantics; syntax is divided analogously in- 
to descriptive and pure syntax."., p.3. "The language spoken about 
in some context is called the object language; the language in which 
we speak about the first is called the metalanguage.", loc. cit. 
In his appendix, titled "Terminological Remarks", Carnap gives ra- 

ther full definitions of such terms as "concept", "factual", "pro- 
position", "semantics", "semiotic", and "syntax". 


I have here used, with some variation, the method of statement em- 
ployed in L. Wittgenstein's Tractatus Logico~Philosophicus, London,p.22 
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13. The possibility of variable syntactical relationships implies 
that variable meanings may be produced, these variable meaning re- 
lationships not necessarily contained in the original single and ise- 
lated signs. 


The circle is now complete, and one of the great problems of langu- 

age is revealed: the whole is here greater than its parts. For in- 
stance, the signs of notation in the language of music are singie:. in 

a certain sense they can be said to be verifiable and denotative. But 

a note is not a chord, a chord is not a theme, a thematic complex is 

not a composition, and a composition of notes is not necessarily a 
Beethoven Symphony, but a Beethoven symphony is, nevertheless, a veri- 
fiable entity made up of single, isolated facts (specific sounds created 
by specific media of sound) whose variable relationships contain "more" 
than exists in the single tonalities of sound.Music ie a language, as is 
mathematics, as are patterned systems of phonemes arranged into syntac- 
tical relationships. Science, at least in the hands of the Logical 
Postivists, aims to become "the language of reality." Carnap would say 
thet science, the syntactical relationships of verifiable physical facts, 
is simply the verifiable description of what is. 


Now all of this must seem a long way from what we ordinarily think 
of as literature. But I intend to show thet there are relationships of 
some importence between the conception of semantics I have developed 
here and what we know as "literature." 


Anyone who has observed the definitions of literature in most text- 
books, hand-books, and rhetorics, particularly those produced in the 
19th century, must have observed with some dismay what an extraordinary 
amount of nonsense has passed, sometimes for definition, and sometimes 
for wisdom. We discover .all sorts of meaningless "value"l definitions: 
Arnold's "the best thet has been thought and said", Channing's "all the 
writings of superior minds", Moreley's “all books,..where moral truth 
and human passions are touched with a certain largeness, sanity, and 
attractiveness", and the pathetic negative definition of a distinguished 
professor of English in the nineteenth century who seid "No book that 
a young gentleman could not read to a young lady in the parlor of her 
home can properly be designeted as literautre." The most recent and 
the most extensive attempt at a definition of literature that I have dis~ 
covered is T. C. Pollock's The Nature of Literature. 


1 "Value" definition here means a definition in which a meaning or 
worth is imposed on the reader without any attempt to define the con- 
tent of that meaning or worth, or a meaning which may be seid to be 
super-imposed on some object or concept. In this process one be- 
gins with the judgment or valuation before one has made an attempt 
to discover the actual nature of the object or idea to be observed. 


The full title of this volume is as follows, The Nature of Litera- 


ture: Its Relation to Science, Language, and Human Experience, 
Princeton, 1942. 
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After a dense and difficult account of modern linguistic science and 
modern scientific theory of semantic meaning Pollock provides this won- 
derfully new and fresh definition: " literature (L) expresses and 
communicates...are human experiences(E)." This on page 103 of a 200- 
page book that is easily the year's most difficult reading. 


Such generalities are hardly definitions, and most of them represent 
attempts to inspire the dull school-boy with moralistic pseuflo-acsthetic 
value precepts. What we want to know is what literature is; then we 
may be interested, from other points of view, to learn what literature 
does. 


Remembering the earlier definitions of semantics, I want now to ar- 
rive at a definition of literature that is first functional or operative, 
rather than a pseudo-descriptive or value~scaled mot suitable for the 
dark brown walls of some Harvard study of the nineteenth century. But 
first, one more step towards definition. 


It is necessary to distinguish language, witing, and literature. 
Language, in its most familiar sense, is the conventional use of vocal 
symbols as a means of the communication of "signs", "Writing is a de- 
vice for recording language by means of visual marks. By "recording" 
we mean that the beholder, if he knows the language of the writer and 
the system of writing, can repeat the speech which the writer uttered, 
audibly or internally, when he set down the marks."1 Literature, how- 
ever carelessly defined, is always the end product of linguistic fact. 
Literature, as language, involves the use of signs, and is brought in- 
to existence through vocal or writing activity. Thus, in the first 
stage of definition, neither "writing" nor "literature" are value words. 
They are simply words denoting the existence of certain facts which 
take their origin in linguistic phenomena. But if the word literature 
is not to be used as an awkward synonymn for writing, it must sooner 
or later take on some aspects of valuation. In ordinary speech, all 


literature is writing, but, quite obviously, not all writing is litera~ 
ture, Whet we seek is a denotation of the fact of literature. turn~ 


ing to my earlier table of propositions it may be possible to find 
some suggestion, in terms of semantic structure, that will be helpful 
in defining "literature." I should like to offer this: 


Literature is a verbally lingutstic statement of reality, different 
from the scientifically linguistic statement in that it provides a 
more complex variety of syntacticel relationships, and therefore 
gives a more "variable" statement of reality. 


I realize thet this is a hard and a dry definition of something which 
means so mich to all of us as does "literautre." Let me try to make 
it clear in more familiar terms. 


1 L. Bloomfield, "Linguistic Aspects of Science", International 
Encyclopedia of Unified Science, Vol. I, No. 4, p. 
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We shall agree that all statements of fact must be linguistic 
and semantic statements; that is, they are syntactically related sign 
statements of verifiable reality. "The temperature of this room is 
80 degrees", can be a verifiable, objective declarative statement of 
no complexity, Again, "This bush has a plant disease" may be a veri- 
fiable declarative statement. William Blake's “Rose, thou art sick!" 
is also a declarative statement, verifiable under certein circumstan- 
ces. But we recognize at once thet it is a statement of a different 
order, though not yet necessarily of a different value. What dis~ 
tinguishes it from the former stetement if not that it is a "poetic" 
statement, but that it is a more complex, a more variable statement of 
reality. How more complex and more variable? 


At this point it would be convenient to fall back upon Richard's 
famous distinction between referential and emotive language, or to in- 
terpret Blake's sentence by means of Empson's theories of ambiguity. 
But I want to take verbal ambiguity an emotive language for granted, 
as well known to all of us, and go on to a point of view somewhat in 
advance of the now familiar descriptions of how the use of emotive and 
ambiguous statements produces the effects known to all skilled readers 
of poetry. 


I want to go back to the essential proposition of scientific se- 
mantics, that the effort of modern scientific semantics is to provide 
a@ language for the facts of reality. The over-worked Richardsonian 
distinction betwepn emotive and referential language implies a value 
judgment which I believe to be dangerous, for it assumes th-t emotive 
language is somehow less reliable and is more“langcrous" than referen- 
tial language, and this notion is precisely what I wish to get rid of. 
I want to offer for your consideration the proposition that the "lan- 
guage" of poetry, which is, I believe, a language of fact, is in reality 
the most complex and variable verbal language there is, and is, in 
consequence, the most complete, and in terms of the syntax of poetry, 
the most precise and verifiable verbal language of reality. 


Do what we will, we cannot ebviate the facts of reality. As hu- 
man beings, we participate, with varying degrees of consciousness and 
completeness, in the facts of existence, and so long as we are our~ 
selves existent, we are to be numbered among the "facts" of reality, 
even in the most rigidly scientific sense. The human mind, inescap- 
ably the product of linguistic capacities, is such that it creates de- 
mends of constantly increasing complexities of experience and informa~ 
tion. You may perhaps be surprised to hear now that I want to state 
the proposition that poetry, the most complex of verbebliterary lan- 
gueges, is essentially an informative language, that as a verbal and 
literary linguistic medium poetry is a language of reality. If we 
leave out value judgments for the moment, all we need to say is that 
poetry(the most complex and variable form of literature) is not a 
better or a worse vehicle for information about reality, but that it 
is only a different languare of reality than is the "language" of sci- 
ence, Let me demonstrate; Mathew Arnold has this interesting state~ 
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ment in his Essay on iaurice de Guerin:2 
"The grand power of poetry is its interpretative power; by which I 
mean, not a power of drawing out in black and white an explanation 
of the mystery of the universe, but the power of so dealing with 
things as to awaken in us a wonderfully full, new, and intimate 
sense of them, and of our relations with them. When this sense is 
awakened in us, as to objects without, we feel ourselves to be in 
contact with the essential nature of those objects, to be no longer 
bewildered or oppressed by them, but to have their secret, and to 
be in harmony with them; and this feeling calms and satisfies us 
as no other can. Poetry, indeed, interprets in enother way besides 
this; but one of its two ways of interpreting, of exercising its 
highest power, is by awakening this sense in us. I will not now 
inquire whether it can be proved not to be illusive, whether it 
does absolutely make us possess the real nature of things; all I 
say is, that poetry can awaken it in us, and that to awaken it is 
one of the highest powers of poetry. The interpretations of science 
do not give us this intimate sense of objects as the interpreta- 
tions of poetry give it; they appeal to a limited faculty, and 
not to the whole man." 


Closely analyzed, this statement is another way of speaking "semanti- 
cally", in the terms I earlier mentioned. Notice the use of the 
phrase “objects without us." If we substitute the words "complex" and 
"variable" for the word "intimate" we are back to my original proposi-~ 
tion; poetry is. a language of reality. It is not purely emotive, 

it is not substitutional, but is rather the most exact and at the 

same time the most complex verbal statement, not of the nature of re- 
ality, but of reality itself. It does not compete with, nor does it 
fulfill the same functions as a mathematical language or a "scienti- 
fic" language, for instance the language of symbolic logic. In terms 
of verbal languace, as in mathematical language, we do have to reckon 
with the principle of numbers; numbers are variable and imply rela- 
tionship; a larger number is quantitatively larger than a smaller num 
ber. Relationships are quantitatively more complex than are invariables. 
We cannot escape the'fact that the human mind, given certain fixed 
neurological responses, increases, multiplies, combines, fuses these 
responses into variables that, if nothing else, are larger and more 
complex than the originals. 


Let us distinguish more clearly between poetic statement and sci-~ 
entific statement, or between poetic information and scientific infor~ 
mation. Both science and poetry, I submit, are langueges of fact. A 
poem, even though it contains fects, is not a compilation of facts. It 
is rather, a structure of facts, an organization of information. This 
information is verbal, rhythmic, "musical", emotive, intellectual, 


1 Essays in Criticism, Oxford, 1925. pp. 64-65 
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and in its totelity is both meaningful end purposeful. Here again, we 
are very close to the fundamental point of view in modern scientific 
semantics, for a major feature of the work of certain semanticians is 
the effort to supply the human mind with petterns of organization. Sym- 
bolic Logic, the "language" of the scientific semanticians, is a lan- 
guage of pure relationship. One of Carnap's major works bears the 
title The Logical Syntax of Language. In this volume, as in others,of 
the same school, there is revealed a most diligent concern for the 
"unity" anc structure of languere expressions and relationships. 


This is a reading conference, and it would be well to relate this 
last phase of my remerks directly to the process of reading a poem, for 
all of us do teach poetry, I assume. Again I shall have to be dogma- 
tic end cursory, in the interest of economy of time. 


The dominant contemporary effort in literary criticism is the ef- 
fort to improve the reading of poetry. The work of Richards, Empson, 
Tate, Blackmur, Burke, and Ransom, among others, has centered on the 
reading of the peom as poem, that is, in terms of its integral poetic 
structure, not in terms of social, economic, biographical, or literary 
history, The dominant interest of contemporary literary criticism is 
the poem itself, however obvious thet may seem. In much the same way 
that the scientific semanticists are concerned with relating language 
to fact, so the modern critic is concerned with the poem as a fect de- 
manding a certain type of organizational and structural analysis. The 
poem is considered as an entity; there is no such thing, in modern cri- 
ticism, as poetry; there are only poems. The formula for the modern 
study of a poem is thet the poem itself, the text of the words, the 
structure of the poem are the essential thing. Some critics have even 
gone so far as to dispense with meaning. Archibald Macleish's "A poem 
should not mean but be" (Arg Pootica), is perhaps by now a bit trite 
but is expressive of a dominant point of view in modern poetic criti- 
cism which is, I believe, immediately releted to a similar point of 
view in modern scientific semantics. 


I should like to use a rather long quotation from a much neglec- 
ted, though very modern work of literary criticism. I wonder if you 
will not agree thet this "program" for the reading of a poem sounds 
very like the program of the modern scientific semanticists as I out- 
lined it early in the paper. The rigid discipline, the rationale of 
fact, object, and method, the concentration of the resouwrcesoef the rea~ 
der on the objectivity of the poem, the effort to perfect a system of 
syntactical structure, the emphatic belief that the business of comm- 
nication (here it is poetic communication) is to stete the facts of 
reality; all these might well serve as a guide for procedure for the 
semanticist and for the reader of poetry. The quotation is from Mar~ 
tin Schfitze's Academic Illusions: 1 


1 Chicago, 1933, pp. lui-l4e | 
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A work of poetry...is an integral organic whole, and like a physical 
organism, it receives, except by external and injurious violence or 
corruptions, additions from its environment by organic assimilation 
only. The understanding of the poetic meaning must always begin with 
the determination of the essential interrelations of each term, item, 
or element of meaning in a poem with the whole of its structure. Any 
work of poetry...embodying a high degree of perfection, contains an 
integral unity of data which is complete within a clear and simple, 
however rich end comprehensive, focus or mental concentrrtion. This 
set of data in their intrinsic relations is the poetic reality and 
constitutes the essential meaning of that poem. The total interrela- 
tion of...a whole and...parts is the poetic meaning or idea. 


I have been dealing with two large and difficult topics, semantics 
and literature, I do not pretend that I have offered you very much in 
the way of final, determined conclusions. What I have attemped to do 
in this paper may be summarized as follows; 


1. To define modern scientific semantics. 
2. To indicate, somewhat superficially, the aims of modern scientific 
semantics es they bear upon an understanding of the nature and func- 


tion of language. 


3. To offer a series of propositions which both describe the effort 
of semantics and reveal the nature of language. 


4, To show how these propositions reveal that poetry is an informa- 
tive languege of fact. 


5. To provide a non-valued definition of literature, rooted in the 
notion that literature, end thereby poetry, is a linguistic fact. 


6. To illustrate the significance of this definition of literature by 
expanding the examinetion of poetry as a medium for giving information 
about the objective: world of verifieble reality 


7. To indicate, very briefly, the direction of modern literery cri- 
ticisn, 


&. To show that the aims end methods of modern scientific semantics 
and contemporary theory of poetry are essentially similar. 





READING THE ROCKS 
George Bellemin, Norton School and Claremont Colleges Summer Session 


"And this our life exempt from public haunts 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything." 


These words of Shakespeare express in a classic manner a thought 
similar to that more bluntly stated as the title of this paper, Many 
authors have written in the same vein. While the concept has probably 
never been misunderstood, its full meaning has seldom been consciously 
developed. Books about botany and geology are really directions for 
finding tongues in trees and sermons in stones. Then follows the hasty 
conclusion that one gust first read a book. 


Reading a book may be a short cut but it certainly is not the only 
way to apnroach the reading of the earth. We recall that the material 
presented in a geology book was first perceived in the rocks. So, why 
not read the rocks? To do so one needs mostly common sense and patience. 


The purpose of the paper is to illustrate something of what has 
been done and of what can be done in reading the earth. Before that is 
done, however, it may be well to discuss the usage of the word "read". 

To read is commonly understood to refer to the interpretation of the 
printed word symbol. The inadequacy of thie restrictive definition of 
the term becomes evident as we think of other uses of the reading process. 
We read blueprints, music notations, maps, and even less conventionalized 
things, such as a face or the history of a car's operation as indicated 
by the condition of its fenders. With such varied applications of the 
term one may become confused as to its real meaning. A dictionary will 
likely list several definitions of the term. 


A definition that I should like to propose is that reading is 
simply "an interpretation of observation". It is not necessary that 
the observations be made in any specific manner of any particular type 
of object. The observation may be casual or exhaustive; and the inter- 
pretation need not be correct. With this sort of broad approach many 
of our daily functions are forms of reading. 


The science of reading the eerth is called geology. The term is 
almost self-explanatory. The Greek roots, "geo" or earth, and "logos", 
meaning discourse or science, combine to make geology or carth-science, 
The word made its first appearance with its present meaning about 1605. 
At first it was not accepted but since none better was coined, it 
gradually crept into the literature and became universally used. 


The man who practices geology is a geologist. His work is very 
much like that of a doctor or a detective. He observes and records his 
observations; and from the interpretation of these observations he com- 
piles ‘a case history. 
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The beginnings of geology are rather vague. Watural phenomena 
were worshipped. Myths and legends were builf around them end used to 
explain their existence. A few men known as philosophers sought to ex- 
plain these wonders but their theories were often colored by the myths 
and were equally fantastic. 


As early es 614 B.C. a Greek, Xenophanes, after noticing sea shells, 
concluded that the hills had once been under the sea. Similar observa- 
tions were made by other prominent men later in history. It is an ob- 
servation with which many ancients made their bid to fame, usually be~ 
lieving that they were the first to advance the idea. 


Today it is e fact accepted by most people thet sea shells in cliffs 
were deposited when the area was under water. The gropings of the an- 
cients seem to some rather pitiful and ridiculous; but they were read- 
ing the very difficult first pages of the primer of the earth. This 
page wes barely read when its interpretation was destroyed with the com- 
ing of Christianity and the dark eges of civilization. Any beliefs con~ 
flicting with the prevalent Christian doctrine were severely discouraged. 
Fossils were thought to h-ve been formed vithin the earth or created by 
the devil to confuse man. 


With the Renaissance bolder and cleerer thinking came to the front. 
More reading was done in the pages of time. The reading was for the 
most part incorrect, largely due to biased and incomplete observation. 


Toward the end of the 1700's a controversy on the origin of rocks 
was holding the stage in geology. There were two schools of thought, 
the Neptunists -nd the Plutonists. The Neptunists believed all rocks 
were "precipitation and depositions formed in succession from water which 
covered the globe." The Plutonists had the other extreme view and main- 
tained that ail rocks were formed by fire. The origin of basalt, a vol- 
canic rock, was one of the most seriously contested points. Oddly 
enough, one of the men that helped disprove the Neptunist theory by his 
own careful scientific observations was one of the greatest liars of all 
time, Rudolph Raspe, the creator of Baron Hunchanusen. The fallacies of 
each theory can easily be pointed out from the elevation of our present 
stage of knowledge. We can also see that their errors were due to a 
lack of careful observation; or more broadly, poor reading. The vol~ 
canic origin of some rocks and the aqueous origin of others is now uni- 
versally accepted; so neither theory was totally incorrect. 


This sort of reading of the earth went on for a long time. It was 
not till the period around 1815 that real progress was made in the art 
of reading the earth's face or skin. 


The word skin is used because all thet we can observe directly of 
earth is ea very thin outer layer. The Grand Canyon is about a mile 
deep and it is only about three miles to the bottom of the deepest oil 
well. If the earth were reduced to scale to the size of a very large 
apple the known depth would be represented by a layer far thinner than 
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the average apple skin. The highest mountains would be mere blemishes. 
Yet nearly ell our geologic knowledge is obtained directly from this skin 
or indirectly from reactions therein. 


A brief discussion of a few of the things to be observed and their 
meaning may help in appreciating the difficulties of the pioneers. Per~ 
haps they may also indicate how anyone may indulge in a refreshing change 
of reading in an original text. 


Just as in reading a book it is necessary to know the meaning of 
the words before the sentences release their meaning, to read the earth 
we mist develop familiarity with the units which make up the crust. The 
initial building blocks of the earth as far as we ‘mow them today are 
infinitesimal neutral or electrically charged particles. In this paper 
we will start with much larger units, rocks, the words in the earth's 
book of the past. The alphabet which is used to make these words lists 
not merely 26 characters but well over a thousand. These characters 
are the minerals. The combinations are as varied and as rigidly restric- 
ted as the spelling of words. 


Rocks may be divided into three groups. The igneous rocks are 
those formed from molten rock-matter. The sedimentary rocks are those 
whose agent of deposition was either water, wind, or ice. The last 
group, the metamorphics, are transformed rocks. Originally they may 
have been of any type but have been altered by heat, pressure, or the 
introduction of new material, 


The meaning of rocks can be illustrated with two short examples. 
Igneous rocks may be subdivided into two principal groups, those ex- 
truded and solidified on the surface of the earth and those which cooled 
and solidified at great depths. (There is, of course, also an inter~ 
mediate group which formed at shallow depths.) 


Small hand specimens of rocks are all that is necessary to tell 
with reasonable accuracy the conditions of formation. An igneous rock 
that has a plainly visible grain of approximately uniform size cooled 
at great depths. One that has large grains in a groundmass with no 
visible granularity probably cooled at shallow depths or on the surface, 


These conclusions were reached through several lines of evidence 
after a hundred years of research. The case for the shallow igneous 
rocks is not difficult to prove because the volcanos of today produce 
this inequigranular rock. But granite and texturally similar rocks are 
a greater problem. No granite has been seen forming nor has it ever 
been made under any of the conditions capable of being produced in the 
laboratory. Yet no one seriously doubts that granite is a rock of 
deep seated origin. 


One of the significant lines of observation dealing with this 
problem can be simply explained. If a liquid capable of crystalliza- 
tion is cooled slowly large crystals will form, but if the liquid is 
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chilled very small crystals are produced. (Several other factors are 
involved but will not be considered for the sake of simplicity.) So if 
we find two rocks with identical mineralogical composition but different 
textures, it is probably safe to say that they solidified under different 
conditions. Assuming they both started to cool from about the same tean- 
perature then the rate of cooling probably was different. The rate of 
cooling depends primarily on the specific heat of a substance and the 
amount and efficiency of the insulation. Since the specific heat is 

the same in both instances its effect as a variable factor can be can- 
celled. The variable is then the insulation. In both cases the insula- 
tion is the overlying rock. The only way to change its effect is to 
have more of it by going deeper into the earth. Therefore one rock mst 
have solidified at greater depth than the other. We know that inequi- 
grenular or fine grained rocks form at the mrface so that means that 
grenite-like rocks form at depth. 


A problem may be difficuit if not impossible for one man to solve 
from just simple observation with no aid of special pre~-thought-out ma~ 
terial from other sources. This is partly true in the case of the ig- 
neous rocks. The reading is difficult. It seems to be in a code and 
the key even today is not altogether satisfactory. 


As a second example we can use a simple case. We will use samples 
whose meanings can be clearly seen without any special help other than 
common sense. The samples are two sedimentary rocks of marine origin. 
One is a gravel of sharp angular pebbles with a great variety in size 
(unsorted). The other is a fine grained sandstone composed nearly en- 
tirely of quartz. 


Figure I will help in the discussion of these rocks. It illustrates 
a possible erosion cycle under normal conditions from extreme youth 
(stage 1) to old age (stage 4). Figure I shows that gravel is never de- 
posited very far from land while sand has a much wider zone of deposi- 
tion. Therefore the gravel sample was probably deposited near shore. 
The poor sorting of the gravel indicates a short distance of transporta~ 
tion. Small particles are moved more readily than large ones. So ma- 
terial which is moved by water any reasonable distance is sorted in 
transit. This statement is not the result of profound research but is 
based on observations of an irrigation ditch or material at the beach. 
To read effectively one mst be able to transfer meaning from one situa~ 
tion to another and apply the meaning to the new situation. The shape 
of the pebbles also indicates a short distance of travel, because dur- 
ing transportation bouncing and rolling tends to gradually round a pebd- 
ble. (The character of the rock is elso a factor in the shaping pro- 
cess). For these reasons the gravel deposited at stage 4 would be 
smaller, rounded, and better sorted than the material in either stage 
l or 2. In all probability the gravel described was deposited under 
conditions similar to those of stage l. 


The sand deposited at stage 1 and 4 wovld be different. The size, 
shape end sorting might be the same but the mineral content would be 
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different, (unless it was depasited near the polar regions). The resis- 
tant minerals would be concentrated at stage 4 because the less resistant 
ones would be destroyed by abrasion and weathering during long transporta- 
tion, 


The origin of the sandstone sample is not as clean cut as that of 
the gravel, It could have been deposited under conditions similar to 
those at stage 4 or it might be reworked material. 


This short discussion of sedimentation suggests some further ap- 
plications. The reasoning behind the maps of ancient seas hundreds of 
millions of years old extending over now mountainous areas is a mystery 
to the layman. A little careful reading of the rocks should make some 
of the evidence clear to everyone. Since gravels are usually deposited 
in shallow water a marine gravel bed would indicate a proximity to a 
coast. The rocks on the earth's surface often show a gradation from 
coarse to fine material. This is 9 strong evidence in determining direc- 
tion of source on the one hand and of deep water on the other. All of 
which helps in establishing the coastline of an ancient sea, 


The metamorphic rocks present more variety in form and more complex 
problems than either the igneous or sedimentary ones. This is readily 
understood when you consider all the possible igneous and sedimentary 
rocks metamorphosed in different ways to different degrees. The resul-~ 
tant variety is almost limitless. Reading and interpreting these rocks 
is more difficult than the rocks already discussed but the problem is al~ 
sO more intriguing. 


These illustrations point out the fact that each rock has a meaning. 
A combination of rocks also has significance. The meaning of a sentence 
is determined by the arrangement of the words; changes in the arrangement 
often alter the meaning. Rock sequences behave in the same way. 


The resding of rocks can be as sketchy or as thorough as you wish 
to make it. You may start with just a simple observation. The next 
time you add to it. Hventually you will be meking many observations and 
deductions with no great effort. The process is simple and a source of 
endless pleasure and satisfaction in knowing your environment. 
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Illustrations 


Reading the Rocks 


Figure I. A possible cycle of erosion on an uplifted granite block 
in a warn humid climate. 


Stage I. Large blocks break off and drop in the ocean, perhaps 
forming a bit of gravel. 


Stage II. The ocean has cut more deeply into the bleck and weather- 
ing has smoothed the contours. A small beach is formed and gravel with 
some sand is deposited. 


Stage III. The erosion of the block is mostly due to swiftly mov- 
ing streams aided by weathering. Some soil (black) formed by weather- 
ing is accumulating on the slopes. The beach is wider and sandier. The 
deposits now are mostly sand and mud, the latter is deposited farther 
off shore. 


Stage IV. The block has almost been worn down to sea level. It 
is covered vith soil. Very little erosion is going on. The beach is 
broad and maybe slightly mddy. The deposits are now neerly all md 
carried by slowly flowing river and deposited far out at sea. 





STORIES IN STONES 
George Bellemin,; Norton School and Claremont Colleges Summer Session 


The pioneers of geology attempted to explain mountains and other 
geological features without understanding the units which make up the 
earth's crust. This was like trying to read books without understanding 
the words. The results were just about what could be expected. 


The story of a mountain is a composite of the stories of each unit 
making up that mountain.. If the fundamental concepts concerning the 
units of the mountain are incorrect it is quite likely that the final 
explanation of the mountain will also be incorrect, f¥nis does not mean 
that the whole explanation is worthless. Most of our modern theories 
are based on incomplete data. But the more observations are made, the 
greater is the chance that an accurate interpretation will result. 


In spite of their handicaps some of the keener minds of the past 
made some truly remarkable observations on their environment. One of 
the outstanding early interpreters was a Dane, Niels Steensen. His 
name was latinized to Nicolas Steno. Steno was a court physician to 
the Grand Duke Ferdinand II in Florence. It was in about 1668 that he 
wrote his "Prodomus". Three of the many principles that he set forth 
in this famous early work were: A given stratum is always younger than 
the one below it, an exposed edge of a bed indicates a change in posi- 
tion, and a tilted stratum also indicates a change in position, These 
points seem very elementary and obvious but were not recognized for a 
long time. Now they are used every day by geologists but not as dog- 
matically as Steno proposed them. The points are fumamentally true, 
but in each case there are exceptions to the rule. 


Figure I shows a sequence of rocks which have a story to tell to 
one able to read it. With the aid of some of the material already dis- 
cussed,"Reading the Rocks", (and more) we can attempt to read this sec- 
tion. The first rock deposited was the sandstone; since it underlies 
one rock and is intruded by the other it must have been there first, 
therefore is the oldest, The mineral assemblage of this sandstone will 
be helpful in determining the conditions of deposition and possible 
sources of the sand. If large quantities of all the minerals of a nor~ 
mal grenite are found, then granite was probably the source rock and 
the conditions of deposition were unfavorable for alteration, This 
could be explained in two ways: either the material was exposed to the 
elements for only a short time, or the climate was one in which little 
or no weathering takes place, stch as in the Arctic regions. Rare mine~ 
reals in the assemblage may help to trace the materials to its source if 
the minerals hawe been found in the region. The fossils (if any) are 
invaluable in deciphering such a sequence as will be pointed out later. 
The fossil content of the sediment will give the age and possibly the 
depth and temperature of the water. 


The next event of which we have evidence was the intrusion by 
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granite. Since this occurs only at great depth, the sandstone was pro- 
bably well buried and sankafter deposition. The intrusion of the gra- 
nite caused 6 buckling of the sandstone and slight metamorphism at the 
contact, After that the area was uplifted above sea level and eroded, 
This is indicated by the rough uneven surface of the sandstone and also 
by the fact that the granite had to be covered by a great deal more than 
one thin bed of sandstore. The amount of material eroded away cannot 
be told from this section but it mst have been several thousand feet 
because a great thickness was necessary to insulate and keep the gra- 
nite from breaking through. After a period of erosion the lava flows 
occurred, The volcano that contributed the lava must have been a rather 
violent one to produce the nsh. The number of beds of ash and lava, 
thickness and condition of each, and direction of flow will all help to 
draw a clear picture of the volcano, The two-igneous rocks have to be 
dated by their relatiom to the sediment and each other. The granite 

is younger than the sandstone since it intruded and distrurbed the sedi- 
ment. However the lava was not affected by this disturbance, therefore 
it is younger than the granite. 


All that we can say of the age of the igneous rocks fromthis sec~ 
tion is that they are both post~sediment and that the lava is the youn- 
ger of the two. An examination af the top soil will determine whether 
it was formed by the weathering of the lava or brought in from another 
area. Evidence from other sections in the region may fill the gaps in 
this history. With this brief exercise in readir one can readily see 
how volumes can be written on a sequence such as that exposed in the 
Grand Canyon 


A group of sentences makes a paragraph, These accumulate to make 
chapters, and finally we have a book. Groups of sections also add up to 
make a book, a book of the history of the area from which the sections 
were taken, The accuracy of the history, whether it is human or geolo- 
gic, depends upon the completeness and reliability of the observations 
and their interpretations. 


To make the observations complete we have to consider that fasci-~ 
nating branch of geology which deals with the life of the past. As men- 
tioned at the beginning of this paper, fossils were correctly recogni- 
zed a long time ago. But for about 1500 years after the birth of Christ 
few dared have any ideas concerning their true nature. 


One of the first men to bring a light to the intellectual gloom of 
the derk ages was Leonardo da Vinci. He was a remarkable man who dab- 
bled in all fields of human endeavor, just touching each one enough to 
be claimed as a pioneer in that field. He observed seashells in drain- 
age canal cuts near Milan. This he correctly interpreted as evidence of 
seas covering the area at some time long past. These conclusions he con- 
fided to no one. Many years later when his notebooks were deciphered 
(they had been written in a code) the ideas were beyond the comprehension 
of the translator and were not understood. Now we appreciate them because 
we know enough to enable us to read his words and grasp his ideas. 
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About 150 years later Steno also had something to offer on fos- 
sils. With his training as an anatomist he identified the remains of 
several animals and felt certain that they had once been parts of a 
living organism. Then there arose a conflict within himsélf. His ob- 
servations and determinations did not agree with his religious views, 
So he discontinued his scientific labors. 


Finally this controversy that had smouldered for years was discus- 
sed openly in the wientific societies of the world. Around 1750 fos- 
sils were accepted as remains of organisms; then new advancements were 
made. 


The imperfect interpretations of the fossils were at first quite 
amusing. Today the reliable details that have been determined from 
fossil creatures such as the dinosaurs is no less amazing than the di-~ 
nosaurs themselves. The more recently an animal lived the more is known 
about it. The life in the Los Angeles area 25,000 years ago is nearly 
as well known as is the life of today. Almost every type of organism is 
preserved in the Brea Pits from the delicate wing cover of an insect to 
a four foot femur of an elephant. Even something about their afflic~ 
tions is known such as fused vertebrae, broken and healed ribs, arthri- 
tic joints, all of which is part of the story of these animals, 


The hairy mammoth which once roamed over most of the earth, now 
extinct for 10,000 years, stands mounted in the original skin in the 
Leningred Museum. The animal and its name both have an interesting 
history. The Tartar-Russian natives of Siberia were the first to find 
these animals, which were usually buried in ice or soil. From that 
observation the natives thought that these animals were giant moles 
burrowing in the ice and soil and so named them accordingly “mamantu", 
The name traveled to Petrogr d, then to Paris, emerging as mammouth, 
later anglicized to mammoth, which today means more than a prehistoric 
6lephant. The flesh of these animals is so well preserved by the ice 
that it is sometimes used as dog food, The contentsof the mouth and 
stomach have yielded exact information as to their diet and many other 
facts heve been established. Yet this was not done until somvone able 
to observe and interpret well studied the problem as a whole. The life 
of the past presents easier and perhaps more interesting reading than 
the enclosing medium, the rocks, but it should not be considered separ~ 
ately any more than you would read only every other word in a book. The 
story at best is only pertly complete when both are read together. 


An analogy has been drawn between the alphabet and minerals, rocks 
and words, sentences end rock sequences. By stretching a point we 
can extend this analogy to include the surface of the earth. Wo. 
may consider the surface as a cover of the book enclosing the stone 
peges of the history of the earth. 


Scratched covers, mashed corners, or stains are evidences of the 
events in a book's life. Periods of great humidity or dryness, ice or 
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vulcanism all leeve their particular scar or scab on the earth. This 
scarred cover offers much reading matter. 


The observetion and interpretation of the earth's surface is a 
study in itself and is known as geomorphology. The roots of the word 
geo--earth,morpho-~form, logy-—science, practically define it. The 
geolozist studies the exposed materials, projects them underground, 
and therefrom reconstructs the past. The geomorphologist is concerned 
primarily with the surface forms of the material, taking into considera- 
tion the character of the rocks which may influence or control the 
forms. From the surface he can reconstruct the immediate past of a re- 
gion and sometimes even predict the future. 


The preliminary work of a geomorphologist is the study of forms 
whose origins are known, such as ocean shore lines, glaciated regions 
or deserts. With these observations as tools he is ready to decipher 
the recent history of a region whose past is not obvious. 


The casual observer driving across the Mojave Desert of California 
seldom suspects that this arid region once was dotted with many lakes 
and their connecting rivers. The area was then more habitable than it 
is today. Vegetation was more abundant, animals roamed the country- 
side, and Indians had camp sites along the lake shores, 


The evidence for these statements is fragmentary but sufficient. 
The fragments have to be pieced together, the gaps filled in, then the 
story appears. 


First some notches were found on many of the mountain slopes en- 
circling the gre-t desert basins. Also, often around the edges of these 
basins were some gravel benches. Further work showed that they occurred 
at definite levels. These levels were extended around the basins and 
several successive lakes were established. Detailed study of the gra- 
vels and other features contributed more information concerning the age, 
geogrephy, salinity, etc. Finally the archaeologists, using the geolo- 
gist's data, studied likely sites on known beaches and found artifacts 
of an old culture. So knowledge grows; the more is read the more there 
is to read. 


In deciphering the recent history of an area, all available facts 
should be considered. Even the distribution of animal life has proved 
useful. The history is then the best possible explanation that fits 
all the facts. 


The interpretation of the printed word symbol depends on the rea~ 
der. The same material does not reveal the same information to every 
one. This is painfully true since no small part of today's literature 
is re-interpretation of old observations. Reading the earth presents 
the same problems, but it is more exciting and intriguing because you 
are making your own observations and forming your own opinions. The 
material is not second-hand as it hes to be in a book; nor has it been 
tainted by the observations of another mind. The library of material is 
limitless. The only limit is your own ability to read. 
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TYPES OF READING SITUATIONS IN THE UPPER GRADES 


Leonard M, Christensen, Principal, Gustine Elementary School 


L. Reading, A Junior High School Problem 


As early as 1925 the Committee on Reading of the National Society 
for the Study of Education recognized the need for special instruction 
in reading in the upper grades and high schools end advocated remedial 
instruction to overcome the handicaps of retarded readers, in the fol~ 
lowing statement: 


All junior high schools and most high schools have on their facul~ 
ties one or more expert teachers qualified to give special training 
in hebits of silent and oral reading. Inventories should be made at 
frequent intervals of the reading accomplishments and needs of pu- 
pils. All who fall noticeably below the sixth grade standards should 
be given instruction in reading during a special training period un- 
til a satisfactory level of accomplishment has been reached. Fur- 
thermore, all pupils who encounter unusual difficulties in reading 
should be referred to the special teacher for diagnosis and remedial 
treatment. Unless some such provision is made for correcting funda- 
mental defects, there is grave danger thet the difficulties which 
these pupils encounter will never be corrected, and that they will 
be seriously handicapped in all school activities that require read- 
ing. 


The last sentence of the above paragraph clearly indicates the 
need for definite reading instruction in the upper grades. From the 
present emphasis on remedial instruction in reading in our senior high 
schools, and the universal complaint of subject teachers that their pu- 
pils cannot read theiz texts, we realize the necessity of adjusting 
our present program to include a fundamental reading course. This 
course should not be remedial reading just for students below their 
reading grade, but rather a course in creating desirable reading habits 
and interests for all junior high school students. This program would 
develop the whole child, with reading as a center of interest. 


2. Reading, A National Problem 


The need for better reading habits and interest in finer litera- 
ture is a national problem. A recent very interesting article pictures 
what is happening to America's reading habits. 


It may sound a little stuffy but it is none the less true that 
the real threat to the permanency of our democratic system lies in 
the muddy~mindedness of the citizens. In a self-governing nation 
of 130 million heterogeneous people, among whom the suffrage is 
universal and unrestricted, that is no slight danger; and anything 


1 McCallister, James “, Remedial and Corrective Instruction in Reading 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, p.& 
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that can be done to dispel the clouds of mentel confusion and pro- 
mote clarity of thought is a distinct national service. In brief, 
the higher the general intellectual level the greater the chance of 
survival. 


Now if there is a more effective way to achieve these things than 
the cultivation of the popular taste for good reading, it has not 
been suggested. The fact is thet the extent to which we are drenched 
with printed trash today is as bad a single symptom of our state as 
can be cited. It is not possible to deny that the bulk of the capi- 
tal and energy of the publishing business is devoted to pandering to 
the lowest taste in reading; thet instead of stimmlating the public 
mentality, it calculatingly caters to cerebral lethargy and constant- 
ly deepens the swamp of ignorence in which so many of us seem irre- 
trievably stuck, 


Publishing competition has resulted in unrestrained exploita- 
tion of the mass tendency not to think. Newspapers have quadrupled 
the number of colored comics; the output of cheap crime fiction has 
doubled; constantly stimulated, it is found impossible to satisfy 
the public appetite for detective stories. Sports, Sex, Crime, and 
Comics--it is accurate to say that the great bulk of publishing is 
deliberately devoted to these four subjects on the simple theory 


— fhey are what the people want.and the game is to give it to 
then. 


Little wonder that following the publishing of this report a 
torrent of "smutty magazines" has flooded America's newsstands, peri- 
odicals reeking with frankly objectional material. Our task as edu- 
cators increases many times when thirteen-year old boys and girls 
have free access to cheap literature. Ye must develop a high stan- 
dard of appreciation for better literature. Emphasis placed on read~ 
ing efficiency in the . junior high school will contribute to a posi- 
tive degree the standards we seek, 


J. Edgar Hoover speaks for every decent~minded citizen when he 
says: "There is no place for the filthy magazine. This trash mst 
go," 


This vast market has been created by the inefficient non-thinking 
readers we are sending into the world. 


Perhaps a more difficult way to stop this degrading material than 
Mr. Ryley Cooper suggests, is through the developing of the most criti- 
cal reader and appreciator of fine literature than can be trained. This 


1 Kent, F. R. "As a Nation Reads," Readers Digest, April 1938, 32(No.192) 
113~138. TO eae ea 

2 Cooper, Courtney, R. "This Trash Must Gol" Reeders Digest, February, 
1940, 36 (No. 214) 20-24 
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can only be done by training students in the art of reading beyond the 
6th grade. 


Paul Witty in discussing reading for meaning, states that: 


' During the past decade, with increasing frequency one finds cita- 
tation of the meager reading skills of the typical junior and senior 
high school student. Research results confirm the general observa~ 
tion that the pupils have not developed effective reading skills and 
habits, and that the mental hygiene of hordes of children has become 
impaired as they are forced to adept themselves to learning (in effect 
memorizing) more and more unintelligible and meaningless materials, 


Moreover, studies hrve proved that the typical adult obtained his 
knowledge of current problems almost solely from the local newspaper 
and radio. Further, he was woefully uninformed concerning sources 
of accurate printed information relating to social economic issues. 


The result of the adult's simple habits, affects his whole recrea~ 
tional pattern. He is found to display an almost universal interest 
in listening to the radio, reading the newspapers, going to the ci- 
nema, playing bridge, motoring, end attending parties. Silent read- 
ing--our most significant avenue for growth and understanding--was 
low in the list of preferred recreations.+ 


To what source shall we trace the conditions of the reading habits 
of our nation? There are many ceuses; however, one alarming fact stands 
out clearly: the educative process has failed to develop effective read- 
ing habits and therefore engenders permanent reading interests. 


3. Need for Increased Instruction in Reading 


In the past and even at the present time we assume the belief that 
the child has mestered the fundamentals of reading when he has reached 
the seventh grade, Dr. Uhl of Washington University calls this "The 
Great American Fallacy" in his report in the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Thirty-sixth Yearbook Report of the Committee on 
Reading, Part I. It is truly a fallacy to imagine a child at the comple 
tion of his elementary education to be master of the following list of 
major purposes of work-type reading: 


To acquire information 
To draw conclusions 


To form opinions 


1 Witty, Paul A. “Reading for Meaning," English Joyynal, March,1938 
27: 221~29. 
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To find answers to questions or problems 
To discover new problems 
To evalucts materials 
To acquire more effective modes of reasoning and thinking 
To visualize details 


In order to achieve these purposes, certain techniques are useful 
and indispensable in subject mastery: 


1. Finding the central thought 

2. Recognizing key words or: sentences 

3. Out ining 

4, Summarizing 

5. Determining general principles 

6, Reviewing systematically 

7.Interpreting by bringing other knowledge to bear upon the reading, 
8 .Reproducing in one's own language. 

9.Skimming 
10.Following directions. 


Reading is not the passive reception of ideas, but rather it is 
an act recuiring constant mental <ctivity cerefully directed. 1 


Yet during the past two decades reading has completely disappeared 
from the junior high school level; first, as a subject, then it has been 
slowly pushed out of the English courses in favor of formal gramman and 
the dissecting of the classics. 


The amount of reading for successful school work increases rapidly 
as the child goes through the grade school. When he reaches the junior 
high school, a change is made from the single teacher training to depart- 
mental teaching end an inerease in reading assignments of approximately 
60 percent. In each subject new books are being used, and as Dr. John 
Hockett says, these books are fascinating in their meke-up, content, 


Read. New York: D. Appleton Century Company, 1937, p. 18 
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illustrations, and interest. There is, however, widespread complaint 
by the subject teachers thet the students don't understand the books; 
students read the assignments but are without the ability to interpret 
skillfully whet they have read; and they also lack the ability to skin, 
re-read, and outline assignments systematically. 


4, Report of Reading Survey Conducted in the 
Berkeley Public Schools 


" The need of reading in our school system is clearly shown as a re~ 
sult of a testing program conducted by the Bureau of Curriculum of the 
Berkeley Public Schools in Jamary, 1937. The high fourth, high seventh, 
and low eleventh grades (English V classes) of the entire school system 
were tested with the Thorndike~McCall Reading Scale, Form 1.“ This pro- 
gram does not include vocational English classes. The complete results 
of the tests are shown to give a clear picture of their illuminating 
findings. Of three grades tested, the seventh grade results showed that 
42 percent of the pupils were below their reading grade level, as shown 
in Table I. It is interesting to note on Table II that 61 percent of 
the high seventh grade students reading below their grade level have IQs 
of 95 or above. This would indicate the necessity of reading instruc- 
tion beyond the sixth grade. Ina recent letter to the writer, Stella 
Center stated that a threefold attack on reading in the junior high 
school would definitely improve the reading and would automatically de- 
crease the teaching of elementary remedial reading in the senior high 
school. This threefold attack includes required reading as reading, a 
remedial reading clinic for students having reading deficiencies, and a 
reading program which would include for its basic philosophy the creat~ 
ing of a critical thinking mind through pleasant reading activities and 
not the remedial drill type reading as an end in itself. Reading could 
then be measured by "reflective type discussion and activity and not 
by the wae routine quizzing to find out if student has read assign~ 
ments," 


In November 1938 the Thorndike~McCall Reading Tests were adminis~ 
tered to the ninth grade students. Table III shows the results of the 
tests as scored in the three junior high schools. The percentage 
(40.31%) of students reading below the median shows the necessity of de- 
veloping a reading program that would not only help the students read~ 
ing below grade, but would also increase the reading efficiency of the 
entire junior high school population. 


The real task is, of course, to help the large mumber of students 
scoring :iow on the standardized reading test. Increased emphasis upon 


1 Thofndikea, B. and McCall, W. Reading Scale, Form I, (New York: Colum 
bia University, 1922). 
2 Rosenblatt, L. k, “Readin'- Always Readin’" Educational Method, 
(December, 1939), 19 (No. 3), 134-241. 
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TABLE I 


SUMMARY OF READING SURVEY IN THE BERKELEY* 
PUBLIC SCHOCLS FEBRUARY, 1937 


Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale, Form 1,Given in 


Grades High 4, High 7, and Low 11 
(English V Classes) 


High 


Total Number of Students 5.01 
Median Grade Score 5.4 
Norm for Grade 4.5 
Number Below Norm 105 


Percent Below Norm 21 


TABLE IT 


INTELLIGENCE OF PUPILS BELOW NORM 


High 


Number of Pupils of 95 I.c. 
and Above, Below Reading Norm 


Per cent 95 1.Q. and Above 


* The complete data, from which Tables I and II above are derived, are 
attached in the Appendix. 
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TABLE III 
BERKELEY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Bureau of Curriculum 


THORNDIKE~HeCALL READING TEST 
Grade High Nine 


November 1938 


Grade Age Burbank Garfield Willerd Total 
Score or 


15.3 20.5 
15.0 19.6 
14.7 18.8 
14.4 18.2 
13.3 16.9 
11.7 16.0 28 

9.2 15.1 17 


Iooseneeneeneneneeenteneseetinenem emenermnemiienennneeemnnamnmemmneinemetnamememmnnntemmementenememenenmannmen enaennnnemmnnneemnnennmmmenmnnnsemmemmmemmnnnamnmnnmenimenmnenetne entunenemmenmammntninennemesemnnnnemenmnmmmmemmnenntel 


14.6 
14.1 
13.7 
13.2 
12.7 
12.3 
11.8 
11.3 
10.8 
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* The percentage of students reading below the median is 40.1 percent 
for all three schools. 
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reading ability in high school and college is placing a major task- 
upon the shoulders of America's youth. Their formative years should be 
used in developing to the best of their ability the fundamental skills 
essential to meet the increased demands of higher education. With a 
strong foundation in both efficient and thoughtful reading habits the 
students will profit in high school and college to a much larger degree 
and will actually appreciate the fine literature available. 


° ad ituatio in the er 


The orgenization of this first developmental reading class in the 
Willard Junior High School was the result of the complaints which sub~ 
ject teachers made regarding the poor reading ability of many pupils 
placed in their classroom. 


The students selected were on the whole disciplinary problems, and 
ell of them were boys. Their scholastic standing was low and their in- 
terest in school and school work was even lower. Their home background 
was mixed; that is, there were students from fine homes and some from 
poor homes. A few students scored low mentally and had been pushed 
through the grades as their chronological age increased. This group of 
boys was a challenge to their instructor, and the following paragraphs 
will reveal how the problem was attacked and solved. 


The s tudents for this class were selected chiefly by teacher judg- 
ment, after the semester had started. This plan, however, has been 
changed materially. The identification and selection of pupils for the 
Class is based upon a series of reading tests, the judgment of classroom 
teachers, and on the report of the student's record by counselors. 

The plan in teaching this class of boys, who were not only weak in 
their ability to read, but who were considered disciplinary problems as 
well, was to provide the following: 


1. Creation of an incentive to improve in their ability to read the 
printed page. 


2. Easy but interesting reading material. 
3. Records for charting individual progress. 
4, Providing interesting end varied classroom activities. 


5. Integration of school work with industrial occupations. 


6. Motivated drill for short periods of time in reading, English 
gremmar, spelling, penmanship, and vocabulary development. 


7. Adequate reading material for the students to read for pleasure 
and project work in the classroom. 
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8. Free reading periods with good storybooks available in the class- 
roon, 


9. Opportunities to develop character, through reading and discussion 


10, Rapport gained with pupil through individual interest in his pro- 
blems. 


How can a genuine incentive be created in pupils who have develo- 
ped strong but poor reading habits and who dislike to read because of 
these poor habits? The class was tested in reading and the results 
were discussed intelligently with the pupils. The value and importance 
of being able to read in modern society were cited in the following ways: 


1. College graduates have increased the amount of their reading 183.5 
percent since 1920. 


2. Many college students depended upon third, fourth, and fifth grade 
reading ability to see them safely through college. 


3. The volume of general publications has increased 170 percent since 
1900, 


4, There are over 2167 daily newspapers and 10,805 weekly papers in 
the United States. 


5. Repid communication has brought the average citizen into contact 
with the whole world. 


6. Required reading by office executives and workers has increased 
500 percent since 1900, 


7. It is acknowledged that the ability to read effectively contributes 
to the success and happiness of the individual. 


These were the key points in the class discussions the first few 
days of the new term. The students were enlightened as to the importance 
of being able to read efficiently in order to be successful in their high 
school work as well as to prepare for their life's work. 


To develop further interest in the improvement of reading, the stu- 
dents were provided with interesting easy reading books. The books were 
kept by the teacher and were-passed to the students with instructions 
to follow directions carefully. The directions given were: 


s 


1 “March of Education," News Letter No. 11, November 1936. ts ' 


Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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To open books to first story. 
To start reading story on the signal, 


To mark the place when bell rings on interval timer set to ring 
end of one minute. 


To go on and finish story. 

To answer questions ebout the story found in the back of the book. 
To correct answers. 

To count the number of words read in one minute. 

To record the student's record on his chart. 


After the first four or five stories, each pupil read and answered the 
questions at his own rate of reading. 


The problem in the remedial reading class at the Willerd Junior 
High School was to teach English and social studies and at the same time 
increase the students' reading efficiency, as the students who were se- 
lected for this class were from two to four years retarded in their read- 
ing grade. The following units were carried on in conjunction with the 
regular English and Social Science requirements: (1) letter writing ac- 
tivity; (2) field excursions; (3) basic reading program; (4) directed 


reading. 


Formal drill work, provided for short periods of time, is one of 
the efficient ways to teach slow learning children, since students who 
are handicapped by poor reading habits usually have a short interest 
span. There is, however, one important point which must be kept in 
mind for the presentation of this type of lesson. Many teachers have 
experienced confusion end loss of time in changing units or activities 
during the period. This perplexing problem cron be solved only by ef- 
ficiency in planning on the part of the teacher, The material to be 
used for the next unit should always be on the student's desk before 
the unit is presented, and specific instructions should be brief. 


In the beginning of the year the matter of efficiency should be 
carefully discussed with the class. Only by putting responsibility of 
being prepared on the shoulders of the students can efficient integra- 
tion of reading and English be successfully conducted. In our experi- 
ment, in one semester three groups of students have moved from one room 
to another for both metronoscope reading and individual reading assign- 
ments, and the change has been effected without confusion and with no 
waste of time. 


The typical daily schedule for the class in remedial reading is as 
follows: The students follow instructions for a short pernmanship exer- 
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cise, then the special lesson for the day is taken up: word study, gram 
mar, social studies, etc. Following this, one of the planned units is 
presented by the teacher. 


Letter Writing Unit. During the semester the interests of the stu- 
dents were discussed, and as a result of these talks more information 
about certain industries was needed. It was suggested that by writing 
letters we could obtain the information desired. Excursions were plan~ 
ned so that the students might see industry actually at work. Members 
of the class were taught the proper forms for business letters while ac~ 
tually writing to a commercial source furnishing educational informa- 
tion. The canning industry of California, for instance, was studied 
with genuine interest. 


The following letters are samples of those which were written and 
received by the students and the instructor in the letter-writing acti- 
vity. 


Willard Junior High 
Berkeley, California 
August 29, 1938 


California Packing Corporation 
101 California Street 
San Francisco, California 


Dear Sir: 
I am a student of Willard Junior High School. Our class is plan- 


ning to visit one of your plants in Oakland. Before we go, however, 
we would like to know the canning industry better. 


Would you please send us a copy of "A,B,C. of the Canning Industry." 
Any other information would be apvreciated. 


Thank you for your kind consideration of this letter. 


Sincerely yours, 
William Jurgensen 


The answer was as follows: 
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CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
101 California Street 
San Francisco, California 


September 2, 1938 


Mr. William Jurgensen 
Willard Junior High School 
Berkeley, California 


Dear Mr. Jurgensen: 


We have your note requesting information on the canning industry, 
prior to your visiting our plant in Oakland. 


Under separate cover we are mailing to you an assortment of infor- 
mative material which we think will meet your requirements. 


Thank you for the interest which prompted your writing to us. for 
this material and it is our hope that you are benefited and interested 
in your visit to our plant. 


Yours very truly, 


CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
Promotion Department 


The letter writing unit offers educational opportunities little ap- 
preciated by many educators, although some are aware of its value. Dr. 
Butler of San Francisco State College remarked in one of his lectures 
that through the use of the letter writing unit functional grammar could 
be learned more thoroughly than by the traditional formal drill. 


Field Excursions. The canning industry study led to a carefully 
Planned vigit to a modern packing plant. During the visit the following 
form was presented to the students. This form had been made following a 
previous visit to the plant by the teacher. 

CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 
Emeryville, California Plant Number 35 
Visited September 1,1938 
Directions: Observe and listen carefully before answering the questions. 
1. What is the cannery canning? a d 
2. The pears are delivered to the cannery (ripe or green?) 


3. Why are most of the pears kept in the ice house? 
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Ice house pears ripen in days? 
About boxes of pears are canned in a season at Plant 35, 


Why are pears graded? 


Girls cut on an average of boxes of pears per day. 


Are the broken pieces of pears wasted? (yes) (no) . 
They are used for 


Name the brands of pears: 


oe pears and grapes carefully cleaned and handled? (yes) 
no i 


Describe the process of canning fruit salad: 


What future is there in being a seasonal worker in a cannery? 
Why? 


What experience did you gain from this experiment? 


CA a ne et te enn ee RR 


Careful planning is the determining factor of success or failure 
in any school excursion. While visiting the various centers of inter- 
est and listening to the guide's remarks, the students carefully filled 
out the questionnaire. This gave the visit a purpose. They didn't walk 
aimlessly around and look, but rather they looked, thought, entered their 
data, and reached conclusions that enebled them to know the value of the 
warious phases of the plant. After this visit the class had a new back-~ 
ground of experience about which to write and talk. 


The following letter was typical of those written by the class to 
the superintendent: 
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Willard Junior High 
Berkeley, California 
September 6, 1938 


Mr. Jerry Henry 
California Packing Corporation #35 
Emeryville, California 


Dear Mr. Henry: 


On Friday our class enjoyed the visit through your plant. We 
learned that, 


1. the canning industry is exact science. 
2. the cannery worker works very hard. 
« fine opportunities await young men who are educated. 
e Over a million cases of fruit can be canned in a season. 


On behalf of the class I thank you for your time in helping us to 
understand the workings of your cannery. 


Sincerely yours, 


William Jurgensen 


The value and justification of the school excursion is beyond ques~ 
tion when properly planned. The trip to the cannery was a wonderful aid 
in building interest in regular class work, self-control, and good con~ 
duct. 


Basic Reading Unit. This unit was the nucleus of the program for~ 
mulated for the instruction in remedial reading classes, and since it 
has been discussed quite fully in preceding pages, it will not be nece- 
ssary to present further details here. 


Directed Reading Unit. In this unit the students read short but 
interesting stories from a list suggested by the teacher. In addition 
they may choose other books from the school library or elsewhere which 
have the approval of the teacher. No formal book reports are required. 
As a usual procedure the teacher reads one short story to the class at 
the beginning of the period. This arouses the interest of the students 
who are not only anxious to read the story for themselves but wish al- 
so to find other stories of a similar nature. For instance, in one 
period the teacher read to the class a story about an octopus, and an~ 
other was read on the metronoscope. Stories about this animal were 
then found in three other books, all of which the students desired to 
read. When the student realizes the wealth stored in books, he begins 
to seek some of the books which the teacher has mentioned in class. It 
is important to have the books within easy reach of the student so that 
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he may not have a chance to lose interest. Paul A. Witty’s list, found 
in the bibliography of this study, is recommended for the bookcase in 
the reading-English class, 


The interesting point, educetionally, was the effect of the plan in 
the classroom, During the semester, homework assignments were completed 
regularly; attention and application replaced the former confusion and 
lack of interest. As the plans were developed, every student in the 
class did his best to improve in both his reading ability and in his Ing 
lish. Disciplinary problems disappeared, and teaching was devoted en- 
tirely to the development of the students! potential ability in reading. 
The unit of study resulting from the class discussion mentioned is pre~ 
sented to show what was actually done. It must be remembered that through- 
out the entire study, reading was the core of the unit. By this is meant 
that the basic, work-type, and reading assignments were of major impor- 
tance and only after completing these assignments were we able to plan 
end conduct our related activities. 


The students who make up the remedial reading class are especially 
in need of sound training in personal development, and the remedial 
reading class may be a valuable aid to this end, This statement is made 
as a result of working with this type of student for the past five years. 
These students have developed defense mechanisms to cover their inabi-~ 
lity to keep up with their classmates. When they begin to experience 
success in their studies, character developing lessons fit appropriately 
into the teaching plan. Perhaps one of the most effective teaching aids 


in helping students in character development is the use of appropriate 
lessons taken from Personal Development by Dick Carlson.” The pro~ 
cedures suggested have been tried and found to produce results that are 
gretifying. The whole program, however, requires the teacher to be 
firm; at the same time he must have the respect of the students and must 
have infinite patience and sympathy with them. 


1 Carlson, Dick. Personal Development. San Francisco: Personnel Re~ 
search Bureau, 1933. 





THROUGH THE HAT AND OVER THE HEAD 


A talk on Basic English 
and its relation to the new science of language 


Charles W. Cooper, Ph.D., Professor of English, Whittier College 


Friends, we are living in a time of change. When I say this, B-l 
for your plants, sulfa-*this-—and-that* for disease and wounds, and fly~ 
ing warships, probably come to your mind, And these discoveries and in- 
ventions are, in a certain sense, representative of the new order of 
things. The works of Albert Einstein and P. W. Bridgeman have truly put 
old mother earth upside-down and inside-out and other~side~round-~though 
to my own clouded view the earth is still solid and the grass is green! 


Now, some of us see much the same sort of change taking place in 
the language field. Or it may be that ovr desire, like coloured glas- 
ses, makes us seo signs of such a change. This new point of view is not, 
for the most part, to be seen in the English departments* of our great 
universities. There, the history of language is still a part of the sys- 
tem—but without giving mch thought to the way words have done their 
work, There, the history of letters is still the chief business-—but 
without much questioning of the art-values and why one word is let into 
end another is kept out of that history. There, the details of verse 
form are worked over--but without giving much attention to the nature of 
the reading-experience. There, the laws of good writing are handed down 
by the authorities, and the unhappy wrong-doers are put under a system 
of punishments--but without "wasting" much time on how the meeting of 
two minds takes place and what things get in the way of clean-cut writ- 
ing and clear-quick reading. 


Do not get me wrong. I have myself come through the College of Let- 
ters and Science and the Graduate School of the University of California, 
and am conscious of the many values of my work there. And I have myself 
been terching English in much the way I am, even now, crying down. But, 

I have become greatly troubled in the past few years about the condition 
of my business, which is English teaching. I am making the discovery 

that our young men and women have been learning the art of talking through 
the hat and over the head! And the fear is even now upon me that they 
have been doing this, in no small degree, because we have been talking 
through our hats and over their heads!!-: 


1 This talk, with some changes in detail, was first given at San 
Bernardino Valley Junior College on October 18, 1941, as part of a 
group of meetings on Basic English and Orthology. 


The starred words in the written form of this talk may be of interest 
to the reader, but only when he comes to the second footnote, 
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I said that there are some signs of a change, 


While teaching English la at Fresno: State College the books of 
I. A. Richards and C,. K. Ogden were mentioned. At the end of the first 
hour a young man said with a quiet laugh, "Have you seen Stuart Chase's 
new book, "The Tyranny of Words?"This response and my great interest in 
what Dr. Upton was doing and thinking at Whittier’ College, were steps 
in my becoming conscious of certain changes taking place in the langue 
age field. 


Possibly you saw the reports, some time back, in the Los Angeles 
Times and in Coronet, of Dr. Upton's work with Basic English at Whittier 
College. Probably you took note of Dr. Richards! work with Basic as 
reported in the June 1941 Fortune and in Time (for July 15th of the same 
year) and of Dr. Richards! meetings in North Carolina in the past year 
about the use of Basic for making friends with Latin America. The New 
Testament in Basic English ; the Orthological Committee and the Commit- 
tee on Communications at Harvard University; Basic for teaching English 
to newcomers; Tilley's Basic English for College Freshmen;Wright and 
Brown's Reading Poems, a new Oxford Press book; Hugh R. Walpole's Seman~ 
tics; the work at Groton School; the language interests of the progres- 
sive Education Association--all of these things are signs of the change! 
And all of them, in one way or another, are examples of that new science 
of language which has been named Orthology.* 


I may say a few words about another new development in the sciences 
of language, which goes by the name of "General Semantics." The word 
semantics* is not a new one; it has long been used to name the science 
of meaning*--the full sense of words. But "General Semantics", as used 
by Alfred Korzybski in Science and Sanity, is the name of a system of 
thought in which the new methematics of Einstein and the new psychology 
since Freud are unhappily married (as I sec it) by an unnatural hocus- 
pocus and mumbo- jumbo. There is more talking-about Science and Sanity 
then reading it. And some of those, like Stuart Chase and Wendell John- 
son (of the University of Iowa), who make an attempt to give the chief 
points of the Korzybski system, are very free in saying that much of it 
is not at all clear to them, even after many readings of the work. At 
nearly every meeting of the Vestern Association of Teachers of Speech, 
there are discussions of "General Semantics," and some parts of the sys-~ 
tem have been put to use in colleges and universities. 


Now, a reading of Wendell Johnson's Language and Speech Hygiene, 
which is printed for the Institute of General Semantics, will do two 
things: (1) it will give the reader a general knowledge of at least part 
of the system; and (2) it will give the reader some idea of the dangers 
that go hand in hand with it. A very complete and good short account 
of Korzybski's work, and what it has given to each of a number of sci- 
ences, is Professor Joseph C. Trainor's report, "The Contribution of. 
Alfred Korzybski", in Psyche, vol. 16 (1926). Haykawa's Lenguage in 
Action and Irving Lee's Language Habits in Human Affairs give the chief 
arguments of "General Semantics" in more detail. Each of them, in my 
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opinion, is very good of its sort; they are simple and clear--and that . 
is more than may be said for Science and Sanity. From my somewhat limi- 
ted reading in the book, I would say that, within the mass of its 700 
full pages, there are very many statements that are true and important. 
But Korzybdski seems to me to do much talking through the hat, and cer- 
tainly much talking over my head. Let me say at this time, then, that 
Korzybdski, in certain places in his work, is writing about the same 
things as Ogden and Richards. And he takes his opening words from Og~ 
den and Richards' The Meaning of Meaning , and he makes use of some of 
the ideas from their work. 


It is chiefly of these two men, that I will be talking today. 


After the last Greet War, during a time when many old beliefs 
were being put away and many new discoveries were being made, these 
men, then young, were working together at Cambridge University. They 
put themselves to answering certain questions about language as used by 
the philosophers*, those experts in the field of thought. Why, they 
asked, are there so many different opinions about what the philosophers 
say? In looking for their answers, C. K, Ogden and I. A. Richards not 
only made use of the older observations on language by Jeremy Bentham 
and others, but they also put that new science, psychology, to work. In 
fact, Dr. Richards’ early training was in the field of psychology. 


By the time they had The Meaning of Meaning ready for the printer 
in 1923, they had in hand the general outline for a new system of know 
ledge about how words do their work; about the different uses of the 
language-machine; about the structure of thought itself. And in the 
years since working together on this book, C. K. Ogden and I. A. Rich- 
ards have, in a long list of writings, made an expansion and develop- 
ment of the system outlined in The Meaning of Meaning. 


The invention of Basic English is the work of C. K. Ogden, ami so 
are many of the books about Basic English. In addition to overseeing 
the business of the Orthological Institute, which has put out the long 
list of books in Basic English, Mr. Ogden has taken time to get toge- 
ther the very important list of books named The International Library 
of Psychology. 


The work of I. A. Richards has been quite different. On the book- 
list whichwe have put together for you, you will see the names of 
some of his works: The Principles of Literary Criticism, Science and 
Poetry, Practical Qriticism, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, Basic Rules 
of Reason, Ipterpretation in Teachins, and How to Read a Page. 


Although I will be talking chiefly about the work of these two 
men, keep in mind that many persons have been working with them, both 
in England and in America. And, without doubt, many additions will be 
made to the books about Orthology in the coming years. Hugh R. Walpole's 


Semantics, the Nature of Words and Their Meanings, printed early im 
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1941, is an attempt to make certain parts of Orthology clear to the gene- 
ral reader. Albert Upton's Design for Thinking, at the present time only 
privately printed for use at Whittier College, will, it seems to me, 

give a much fuller view of the whole picture when it is complete. It is 
to be regretted that Ogden -nd Richards have not themselves put out a 
simple and clear statement of their system of thought about language, 
which is still to be got-at only by working through many different books, 
some of them quite hard reading. 


The purpose of this talk is to give you an over-view of Orthology, 
the new science of the right use of language, and of Basic English. Or- 
thology is one of the sciences of language. It is the science of our 
language behaviour, of the way we make use of words--and sometimes let 
them make use of us. Orthology is not so much interested in the his- 
tory of the language; or in the way in which English words have slowly 
given up their endings; or in the sounds used in forming words; or in 
the sorting out and recording of the senses in which words are used; or 
in the uncommon birth and strange history of special words; or in the 
“laws of good writing" put out by the "school men", or the "trade se- 
crets" put out by the "best writers"! It is not philology, morphology, 
phonology or phonetics, lexicography, etymology, grammar or rhetoric*, 
in their more common sense. These and other language sciences, going 
by their own long names, heve their own special uses and values. Ortho~ 
logy, as the new science of language behaviour, is different from all 
of them. But Orthology will have something to say that will be of help 
to each of them before it is done. For Orthology is not only a science; 
but like the other sciences, it gives one a point of view. Let me state 
a few of its chief ideas: 


First, that language has three quite different uses: communication’, 
problem-solving*, and emotional adjustment*, 


Most of the talking that one does is for the purpose of giving one's 
thoughts to other persons. This is the first part of the process of 
communication. It has been the general belief that, if one is serious, 
his thought will get across all right from his mind to his hearer's. 
This, however, is far from true. The complete meeting of minds, full com 
munication without error, the process of making another person conscious 
of the delicate shade of thought of which one is himself conscious, this 
is, in fact, so far from the common experience that one is somewhat sur~ 
prised when his hearers have fully and completely got the point! Ortho- 
logy has much to say as to why we all have these troubles in the process 
of communication, for it goes deeply into the question of our language 
behaviour. 


But language has a second important use. It is a machine with 
which we may get ourselves out of certain tight places; with which we 
may get control over certain of the things about us; with which we may 
put our thoughts in order and to rights. This second use of language is 
problem-solving. The experts in this field, the philosophers, haven't 
done very well here; they have let the machine get the best of them. 
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The men of science have done much better; they have made use of th lan- 
guage mechine to put their experiences in order, and to give names to 
these experiences, and to make lists of them, and to keep note of them 
in -words, and to send their notes to oth-r workers, and so on. It is 
through languaze that the new sciences of society and government and 
business heve done their work. By giving one more complete control of 
language, Orthology is of help to us in putting our thoughts in order. 


Language is used in a third way when we give our boy a good talk 
ing to; or when we let off steam on the disgusting condition of Man; 
or when we give way generally to our feelings, our hopes and fears, 
our desires and regrets; or when we put our thoughts into verse or in- 
to beautiful word-pictures. Language used in this way is an important 
sort of behaviour, and is one of the chief ways we have of putting our 
feelings in order. There has been much talk in modern psychology about 
the adjustment of a person to the things about him, and about a person's 
getting all of his interests into balance. 


When all by yourself on a winter night, you take up a book of verse 
by the fire; or when with the troubles of this earth crushing in upon 
you, you take pen and put your sad feelings into words, you are making 
use of languace for what is here named emotional adjustment. And by 
ten-thirty or eleven that night you are again at peace with yourself,and 
your different and opposite interests are again in balance. In this field 
of language as art, Orthology has at least let apen the door. 


Language, then, has these three quite different uses: communication, 
problem-solving, and emotional adjustment. Let me now go on to a second 
general question: how language does its work. 


Language is made up of word-signs or symbols*. These symbols are 
of two sorts: special sounds made by the voice and special designs of 
ink (printed or hand-written) upon paper. Something of a relation has 
been set up by man between these two sorts of symbols. Now the different 
symbols are representative of different things. But "the word is not 
the thing" (as Korzybski says over and over again, as though that state- 
ment itself had some secret power.) And more important, because more 
likely to be overlooked, there is no connection between the symbol and 
the thing of which it is representative-—that is, no straight and true 
connection. The only connection between the word and the thing is 
through the mind of man, not Man in general but John Doe. This fact of 
the very uncertain relation of words to things is at the very base of 
Orthology, and is the most importemt discovery of Ogden and Richards. 
But it is so simple and clear, you say, that it is foolish to make so 
much of it. My answer is that it is simple enough, end my hope is that 
I have mede it clear. But the worst of it is that we--you and you and 
I and John Doe-- have been doing business so long under a different sys- 
tem of beliefs about language that, even whenwe get the point of this 
very special relation of words to things, we go happily on our way with- 
out taking it into account] 
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Symbols, then, have meaning only in a context.* That is, it is 
the conditions round about the word that meke it say something. And 
there are two ways in which a word gets into a context (or matrix*® as 
Dr. Upton has reason for naming it). When you are talking you are put- 
ting words to use in a context. Each word and group of words has a cer~ 
tein relation to the pest experience of the person using them. These 
conditions and relations are truly a very complex design. Our experi- 
ence is not made up of seperate things and facts, but of these complex 
groups of things. When at a meeting of a small society, I say, "Let's 
make Bill president," it is the whole picture that gives meaning to 
what is said: the Bill in question--presidont of what--and who will do 
the making--and how. 


Words are put into a context not only by the person talking but also 
by the hearer. The wrong Bill, hearing the words, gets the idea that 
they'1l make him president of the society; or the right Bill (his eyes 
at that minute upon a picture of Roosevelt) sees himself walking into 
the White House. It is only in so far as the context of saying is some~ 
what like the context of hearing that communication takes place. 


Orthology, then, has given us certain knowledge of the way language 
does its work. But it is so hard to put this knowledge into everyday. 
operation! For such a long time, we have got the word and the thing of 
which it is representative all mixed up in our minds. It is not certain 
words that are dirty or bad, as we are used to feeling; it is the thoughts 
of which they are but the signs, or the things the thoughts are of, that 
may be open to question. And helping the person who is out of adjust- 
ment at this point is one of the businesses of psychology. Turning to 
another example: we have gone down on our knees to the word “"democracy"* 
(as though the word had some secret power), in place of giving our re~ 
spects to the things that our thoughts are of when we make use of the 
word "democracy". By making clear this word-thought—thing relation, and 
by putting forward the Theory of Context, Orthology has made it possible 
to come at misunderstanding* and false interpretation* with some system. 


Misunderstanding is not getting the point of what is said, not get- 
ting the right point.. If what is said "simply don't make sense nohow,"® 
the hearer is awake to the fact that "communication" hasn't taken place. 
But if what is said is "Clear enough!" or worse still, "Quite what I've 
said all the while!" or "My thought to a T!"-~and if it was the pur- 
pose of the person talking to give his hearer a very different thought~- 
then there may be very great danger, because both persons may have the 
completely false belief that true communication has taken place! (I am 
certain that you keep saying to yourselves, "Of course, of course! Let's 
get on to something new and important." But this is important, and give 
ing serious attention to this question is new.) Interpretation, in this 
connection, is the art and science of getting at the true meaning (the 
full sense, feeling, and purpose)of symbols. 


An ambiguity* is a saying thet may be taken in either of two ways—- 
or in any one of several ways. Shakespeare, Milton, Wordsworth, and the 
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other great men of letters have been expert in the use of this two-head- 
ed languege. And something of the special effect of their great work 
comes from their use snd control of ambiguity. Now, the reader, no less 
than the hearer, will have to be awake at the wheel, so as to, make the 
right turns of thought and, in this way, keep to the road. It takes a 
very good driver to make his way through some of Browning's verse, as 
those of us may well say who have gone off the road at one of his sharp 
turns of thought. The fact that language signs may be taken in any one 
of two or three ways, the fact that the driver will have to keep from 
turning down the wrong side roads and will have to be awake to all the 
road signs--this ambiguity of languege seems to be one of the most impor 
tant language questions. 


But I must go on to two or three other points about our language be- 
haviour. I said that symbols have meaning only in a context—or to put 
it in another way: words only have something to say when they are put to 
use, either by a person writing (or talking) or by a person reading (or 
hearing). Now this meaning, this something thot the words heve to say, 
is more than simply the sense. There are in fect four or five different 
parts to a full meaning, only one of which is the sense of what is said. 
When, after marking a group of papers, I go into my schoolroom and say 
half-seriously, "Well, anyway, you're all good looking!"-—there will not 
be more than three or four who do not get my full meaning. The context-— 
the relation of the persons, the place, and the things round about to 
each other and to what has gone before; the hearers! knowledce that I am 
likely to make light of their short-comings; their past experience with 
the words "well, anyway" and "good-looking" and with special qualities 
of sound as signs--this complex design of past and present experiences, 
different for each person in the room, is put to use and gives colour to 
the meaning for each one. That no one has beauty as well as brains is 
(true or false) a common belief; and all the persons in that schoolroom 
will see that, by freely giving them the one quality, I am keeping back 
the other. And no feelings will be seriously wounded, for my voice will 
not be truly angry; but they will all get the point that, in my judgment, 
their papers were very poor. My point for you, however, is that my pur~ 
pose and my feelings were even more important than the sense of my words; 
and that meaning is a very complex thing. 


There is one trick of words that is specially important in Orthology, 
and that is metaphor*, here used for naming, not one of the ornaments of 
verse, but the living structure of language itself. We are used to talk- 
ing about "the leg of a table" and "a branch bank," overlooking the fect 
that each of these sayings is a metaphor. The wood supports which keep 
the table top from falling down, are somewhat like my own supports, my 
legs. The small bank has something of the same relation to the large bank 
as a branch has to the stem of a tree. The structure of a metaphor is, 
in some ways, simple enough. It is the comparison of one thing to a se- 
cond one for the purpose of making clear ‘some special fact about the first. 
The statement which is being made in this round about way may be named the 
tenor,* that is, the chief thing the thought is of; and the other thing 
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used for purpose of making this special statement may be named the ve- 
hicle,* truly the carriage in which this statement is riding. There is 
not time now to say more about metaphor. The interested person will go 
to Dr. Richards! Bryn Mawr talks, The Philosophy of Rhetoric, and to 


his Interpretation in Teaching, for new and important thoughts on this 
special question. 


And I will, of need, say only a word or two of another important 
fact about the way language does its work: abstraction.* Infact, I am 
quite certain that I am not ready to give a straight-forward account of 
this most important part of our language behaviour, of which the new 
science of language has had much to say. Tha Mind of Man has the power 
to have general thoughts and to make general statements about groups of 
like experiences--and then to have still more general thoughts and to 
make still more general statements about these other general thoughts and 
statements--and still still more general statements about these still 
more general statements about these general statements--and so on-——lift- 
ing itself by its own boots (as you might say), walking on air in the 
footsteps of the philosophers. When I say something about "swimming" ,I 
may be making a general statement based upon certain ones or all of my 
swimming experiences: my memory of the cold shock of Huntington Lake on 
last Labor Day; of fighting the waves at Laguna Beach some years back; 
of seeing some boys playing on the sand and in the sea at Balboa; and 
of reading about Halliburton's bathing in the waters of the Taj Mahal. 
Then I may have a more general thought about "sport"--swimming, basket- 
ball, running, andtable sports. And I may go on to a still more gene~ 
ral thought about "the physical programme of the Y.M.C.A.," based upon 
my more general thoughts of healthy sport, the development of boys as 
they are becoming men,the well-rounded person, and so on, 


The many levels of abstraction outlined by KomzybsKiare a help in 
this connection, and he is right in his belief that many persons get 
mixed up when doing business with thoughts and statements of the more 
general sort. And when I said, so freely, that the Mind of Man had this 
strenge power, I am certain that you said to yourselves: "That is a 
high order abstraction, and if I am not awake to the dangers, I will be 
taken-in by some talking~-through-the-hat." 


You may now very naturally put this question to me about Orthology: 
Of what use is it in our every day living?" And I make no attempt to 
give a complete answer, though I have given some suggestions by the way. 
But, before going on, I may say a word about Orthology as an instru- 
ment for keeping us safe from propagenda and business advertisements, 
which are much the same thing. If there was only a more general know- 
ledge of the way words do their work; of the important place of purpose 
and feeling in the full meaning; of the fact that words have no meaning 
at all but in a context, and that the word is not the thing but only a 
symbol of it; of the dangers that go hand in hand withabstraction! If 
we all had this knowledge and, more important, if we all put it to use in 
our day by day and hour by hour living, there would be less danger to us 
as a nation in the times to come--times that will be full of troubles 
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for us as a nation; times in which all sorts of adjustments will h-ve to 
be made. And if we become orthologically strong, we may even be able to 
keep our fighting positions against the heavy attacks of Chevrolet, Cal~ 
vert's Whiskey, Camels, and Crisco! 


It is not possible to do more in thid talk than give some of the 
main points of the system of thought and the point of view which go by 
the name of Orthology. I have made an attempt to do this, and will go on 
now to the other part of my talk: Bagid Bnglish. 


While Ogden and Richards were at work on The Meaning of Meaning, 
they had need of a special sort of language: a language of definition’, 
a small group of words limited (for their use) to certain senses. If 
they were not to be taken in the act of talking-through-their~hats like 
the other philosophers, they would have to keep down to earth and make 
their word-signs have a clear relation to experience. One discovery 
that they made was that they kept using the same words over and over a~ 
gain in making clear to themselves the senses of those words that gave 
them most trouble. They became somewhat dependent upon this language 
of definition. In the next years Mr. Ogden came upon the discovery that 
one may get on very well without most of the verbs,* as we're used to 
naming them. Then came the work of making the Basic word-list by a spo- 
cial system of selection. For some years the new language was put to 
use in many ways, by many different persons, in many fields of work; and 
necessary changes were made in the list. In 1930 Basic Inglish was made 
public. Within twelve years, quite a number of books have been printed 
in this new form of English; it has put Esperanto to flight; it has been 
put into some of the schools of China and India, and is being made ready 
for use in South America; it now has a place in several schools and col- 
leges in the United States, and in the teaching of English to newcomers 
to America, 


What, then, is this thing, Basic English? What are its possible 
uses? What is its relation to Orthology, that new science of language 
of which I have been talking? 


Basic ish is a selection of 850 words( and certain words for- 
med from them) in which it is possible to give the sense of almost any-~ 
thing one may have in mind. In addition to the 850 words, there is a 
special group of 100 worde for use in each of the great general fields 
of knowledge, and 50 words more for each of the more highly special 
fields. For the chemist, then, there are 1000 words; for the engineer, 
1000 words; for the writer of history, 1000 words; and so on, But they 
all have the 850 in common, and the special words of each may be made - 
clear to the others with these common words. Then there are, in addition, 
100 more words that are even now in general international use. (East 
and West, North and South, persons are going places in automobiles; they 
are using telephones and smoking cigarettes.) And last among these Ba- 
sic words are the names of the days of the week, months of the year, 
and the common number words in their regular English forms. But, even 
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with these additions, the Basic English list has little more than 1000 
words, The heart of the list and rules for their use are commonly prin- 
ted on one side of a sheet of notenaper! 


Complete English, in comparison, is made up of some 500,000 dif- 
ferent words,as recorded in the great Oxford Dictionary. Certain wri- 
ters make use of 50,000 words. Some of our grectest men of letters have 
done their work with only 5,000. Basic English is a selection of only 
1,000 with which one may give the sense of anything which is said in 
the 500,000, 


So you put the question: How is it done? Wheat is the trick? 


The answer is in learning to get on without verbs, in the regular 
sense. In Basic English some 14 operations have names: do and make 
(the most generel operations); go end come: get, take, have, and keep; 
let, give, put, and send; say and see. Then there are those four other 
words so important in making statements: be and seem, may and will. A 
second group of words are the names of the simple directions; up and 
down, to and from, in and out, off and on, over and under, after and be- 
Fore, and so on-~22 in all. These Basic operation-words and direction - 
words, when used with the right thing-words, take the place of the thou- 
sands of verbs in complete English, 


He disembarked is in Basic: He got off the boat. 


He absconded with the money in Basic is: He made off (got away ) 
with the money. 


He vociferated becomes: He said very loudly (with great outery) 


Ee interposed may be: He came between them( or got in a word 
e ways) 

He talked for an hour might be: His talk went on and on (or he was 
talking for an hour) 


One of the secrets of writing Basic English is in learning the Basic way 
of doing without the thousands of verbs. 


Most of the Basic list, however, is made up of 600 names of things. 
Two hundred of them may be pictured; among these are cat, dog, horse, and 
cow (of course); orange, apple, egg, and cheese; head, arm leg, and 
foot; plough, spade, engine, and wheel. These are all commen things,for 
which pictures may be mede. Then there are 400 names for more general 
things; animal, fruit end food, body, and part, instrumont and machine. 
This list of the more generel thing-words is always a surprise to me; 
it has in it so many of the words with which we do business each day: 
statement, suggestion, doubt, discussion, friend, even love, kiss, er- 
ror, and regret. Most of these thing-words take -er, -ing, and _-ed 
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endings as in complete Inglish: the play "Hamlet," the player Gielgud, 
playing the part first played by Burbage. 


Then there are the 150 words that name the qualities of things: 
dong, short; happy, sad; quick, glow; red, green: living, dead; bitter, 

» and so on. These quality-words take the ~ly ending as in com- 
plete Inglish: wise, wisely. 


A second secret of writing Basic is in learning how to put the thing- 
words and quality-words together in such a way as to give names to more 
complex things and ideas. In Basic, a person will say male-cow(as many 
for shame do anyway), and you will say_camera man (for 2 
peacemaker (which always gives pleasure to the pecifist). An iconoclast 
will have to be a pergon smashing false pictures or ideas; a municipal~ 
Aty will be a town with gelf-government; a publication will be 9 book 
or @ newspaper: a magazine will be S paper tbat cones out once @ week,or 
2 piace for keeping gunpowder; adolescence is the change from boy to 
man. It is necessary to give close attention to "the thing the thought 
is of" in order to get at the Basic way of naming it. 


A third secret of writing Basic is in the use of living metaphors. 
If a person has a great store of common experience, he will be able, like 
the Hebrew teachers of long ago and like Shakespeare and Lincoln, to put 
his most valued thoughts in the common language of everyday men. By us- 
ing a simple story, by giving examples, by naming parallel éxperiences, 
by the sugrestion of strange connections between things, he will take 
his thoughts right into the minds--yes, into the very hearts of his 
hearers. "You are the salt of the earth". . . "food for powder, food 
for powder" ... "changing horses in the middle of a stream.*"~--Only 
in Basic you'd have to say gmall river. 


(Is there any one of you in this room, who, by now, is not consci- 
ous that I heve been talking to you for forty minutes in Basic English? 
To the 850 words I hawe made about 25 additions, for the most part words 
like meaning and context which would be a part of the special list for 
use in talking about the science of language. It. was my hope that what 
I had to say might take your minds off the language itself so that, if 
you did become conscious of the strangely simple design of my words, you 
would not keep your attention upon it. But now that we are about to 
take up the possible uses of Basic, you may as well see it at work,) 2 


1 In addition to the words listed in The Basic a these words have 


been usedt orthology, semantics, , and -er) communice- 
tion. problem solving. emotional (adjustment) symbol, context, matrix, 

, interpretation, ciimite, metaphor, tenor, vehicle, 
cee definition, department, verb, stream, democracy. But the 
sense of most of them was made clear when they were first used. The 
words philology, morphology, phonology, phonetics, lexicograrhy, etymo~- 
logy, grammar, and rhetoric were used in outlining the sciences of lan- 
guage. Sulfa-, hocus-pocus, and mumbo-jumbo were used for special pur- 
poses. The words not in the Basic list have been starred (when first 
used in the written form of this talk, 
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What, then, are the uses and the values of Basic English? 


The first of these is as an international tongue. With the growth 
of trade in the past hundred yesrs, man has become more conscious of how 
hard it is for persons in one country to do business with those in other 
countries. At every turn, the expert in two or thr-e languages has been 
needed as a go-between. In addition, it became the thought of many per- 
sons that true peace on earth would come only when men of different na~ 
tions might say their say to each other in a common language. 


Now, there are four different kinds of international language: First, 
the sort of language whose natural development among traders has come 
about to meet a quick need. "Pidgin English" in the Far East and the 
"lingua franca" in the Mediterranean are end were of this sort. Second, 
the complete languege of one nation which is forced upon persons of 
other nations in one way or another for one purpose or another: Church 
Latin and Law French of the Middle Ages, the French of taste and learn- 
ing of the Late Renaissance, the German of Modern science, English as 
the language of government in the British Colonies. A third kind of in- 
ternational tongue is, like Esperanto, a consciously man-made language. 
Unlike those named above, Esperanto and Ido and Novial and Occidental 
are all the outgrowth of theory; no one of them is a natural development. 
Even if there was to be general agreement that Esperanto (or one of the 
others) is true and right in theory, it would still have to be said that, 
after sone forty years, there are probably less than 100,000 persons in 
all parts of the earth and upon the seven seas who are able to say any~ 
thing at all in it, 


Basic English is a fourth kind of international tongue. It is un- 
like "pidgin English" and the "lingua france" in so far as it is a more 
complete and regular languase with a written form; and in it one may 
make statements about complex things and thoughts. It is unlike Church 
Latin, Law French, and English of the Empire, because it is simple in 
form and may be learned by strangers in two or three weeks. It is un- 
like Esperanto in that it is at heart a natural language, for it is 
based upon complete English, Now, there are about 500,000,000 persons 
(one quarter of the earth's beings!) who are able to use complete Ing- 
lish or for whom it is even now a second tongue or the language of govern- 
ment. For them (and for you) the process of hearing and readins Basic 
is in no sense different from the process of hearing or reading complete 
English, as this talk may have made clear. And talking and writing Ba- 
sic is (within the limits of the word-list end the small number of rules) 
quite the same as talking and writing complete English. For those other 
persons, however, who have no knowledge of complete English, Basic may 
be learned in two or three weeks. With phonograph records giving the 
sounds of all the words and the music of the English way of talking,and 
with the Basic list of words pinned up on the wall, and with A First 
Book of English for Chinese Learners (if one is a Chinese), Basic Eng 
lish will not be hard at all. 
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You may heve seen something about the interest of our State Depart~ 
ment in the use of Basic English in Latin America as a way forward in 
making international friends. If the hope of the State Department is to 
give the people of South America a second-tongue, then we will all say, 
"Well and good!" For I om certain that no thoughtful person has any de- 
sire to have Basic English take the place of any nation's natural tongue, 
and to do away with Spanish, Portuguese, or complete English. 


But let me go on to a second use of Basic: as a way of learning 
complete English, At the present time, some use is made of Basic in 
teaching newcomers to America their new tongue. Some experts in educa- 
tion have seen the value of Basic for teaching our language to very 
young boys and girls in our public schools. Certainly the use of Basic 
in other lands will be a first step in the direction of learning more 
complete English, for the user of Basic will naturally make additions to 
his store of thing-words and quality-words, and, hearing other persons 
talking will give him new and more complex ways of saying things that, 
though they may not be so clear, will give the user certain feelings of 
power or pleasure. And this second use of Basic, as a way of learning 
the control of complete English, is a part of the purpose for using it 
at Whittier College. For however expert in the use of language our young 
men and women are when they come to us , they most certainly make ad- 
ditions to their knowledge of and power over complete Inglish while work 
ing with Basic in Dr. Upton's Freshman Significs. 


There is a third use of Basic: as an instrument of thought. In 
some ways this is the most important. Keep in mind that Ogden and Ri- 
chards had need of a language for definition while working together on 
The Meaning of Meaning. And many persons have had the feeling that there 
would be a smaller number of philosophers in Cloudcuckooland and more 
of them walking about (and being read!) on this earth if they had been 
conscious of the same need for clear and ordered language. But we are 
not all philosophers-~and still we have need of greater control of lan- 
guage. Early in this talk I made the point that we all do much talk- 
ing through our hats, We let our tongues go out for play, while our 
minds are off for a sleep} Now the day by day use of Basic English may 
be a special training of the mind, keeping it awake, forcing its atten- 
tion upon "the thing the thought is of!" 


It is to be noted with regret that the languages other than English 
are all but gone from our system of education. First Greek was put out 
of the wy; then Latin; and (at the time of the last Greet War) German 
was largely given up. Even French is to be seen in only some of our 
high schools. Spanish (because it is said to be less hard, and because 
we are close to Mexico) still has a place. But certainly the learning 
of a second and third tongue is not now said to be necessary, as it was 
at one time. And the loss has been very great, and of a sort not looked 
for. For in the process of learning another tongue, young men end women 
were getting a better control of their own tongue. Their experience 
in turning French into English and English into French was forcing their 
attention upon the thoughts of which the words were but signs, and the 
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things that the thoughts were of. And there came a time for each of us 
when, in place of stepping from one French word to the next( by way of the 
word-list at the end of the book!), we suddenly got the point, the full 
thought flaming before us, and with English words jumping up to give it 
form! Not many young persons have this experience in our schools today. 
And this may be one reason why the word comes to have such authority with 
them, and the thought so little. 


Now Basic English may be used to get back some of the values which 
went out the window with the bath. Unlike the learning of a strange 
tongue, wherein a year or two of hard work are necessary before the new 
language is of much profit in this way, the learning of Basic is so sim 
ple for us in this country that it is of value from the start. From the 
word "go," it may be an instrument for getting at the thought of a hard 
bit of prose. As each word in Basic is limited to the two or three sen~- 
ses noted in The Basic Words, this special language becomes a sharp 
knife (as at the biology work~table) for pointing out the relation of 
bone to muscle, and of muscle to nerve in the body of our language. It 
is not possible to put another man's words into Basic without giving at- 
tention to his thought and to the things his thoughts are of. And in 
this way one may get control of that ambiguity which is so naturally a 
part of our language and which it is so important to get within one's 
grip. 


But Basic English may be an instrument of thought in still another 
way, and happy will be the day when the men of philosophy and psychology 
and the sciences of society, government, and money make some use of 
this language of self-control. Even a very limited experience in the 
use of Basic has made me see its value to the writer whose desire it is 
to be clear in his own thought. Not that one would take to writing Ba-~ 
sic at all times in place of complete English-~far from it! But that, 
when working out complex relations among ideas that are difficult to 
keep in mind, then Basic may come to one's help and give one a new sense 
of power! . 


In these ways Basic English becomes one of the chief instruments 
of Orthology, this new and certainly much-needed science of language. 
Together their use may be of help in keeping us from talking through 
the hat and over the head! My hope is that I have not done soj 


A Classified, Critical Bibliography 


on Orthology and Basic English 
(with a few items on General Semantics) 


Prepared by Charles W. Cooper and Albert 7. Upton, Whittier College 


I. Orthology 


Chase, Stuart, The Tyranny of Words, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1938. 
An enthusiastic attempt to correlate the work of C. K, Ogden and I.A. 
Richards with that of Alfred Korzybski, and to present for the gene~- 
ral reader the implications of their work for men of affairs. 
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Gibson, Christine, Yords at York, Cambridge, Mass., Committee on Com- 
munication, 1941. An introduction to certain orthological problems 
making use of Bagic English as an educational tool, 


La Brant, Lou, and others, “Approaches to Semantics," Educational 
Method, 21 (March 1942), pp. 266-299 and 311-320. Six articles and 
five reviews of books: both the Orthological and General Semantics 
points of view, 


Lockhart, L. W., Word Economy, A Study in Applied Linguistics, London, 
Kegan Paul, 1931." 


Ogden, C. K., and I. A. Richards, The Meaning of Meaning, A Study of 
the Influence of Language upon Thought and of the Science of Symbo-~ 
lism, fourth edition, revised, New York, H»rcourt Brace, 1936. First 
published in 1923, this is the fountain~head of orthological study, 
It is difficult reading, and may be studied more easily after first 
reading Walpole or Chase. 


Ogden, C. K., Bentham's Theory of Fictions, New York, Harcourt Brace, 
1932. It is from Bentham that a number of the orthological Princi-~ 
ples derive. 


Richards, I. A., Basic Rules of Reason, London, Kegan Paul, 1933. An 
account in Basic English of how one may put his thoughts in order 
by getting control of the uses of such words as "property", "relation", 
and sO On, 


Richards, I. A., The Philosophy of Rhetoric, New York, Oxford Press, 
1936. These Bryn Mawr lectures contain important statements on con~ 
text and metaphor, 


Richards, I. A., How to Read a Page, New York, W. W. Norton, 1942. 


Upton, Albert W., Design for Thinking, A First Book in Orthology, 
(second edition, completely rewritten), Whittier, Whittier College, 
1941, This general account of orthology and Basic English designed 
especially as a text for college students, is at present available 
only in mimeograph forn. 


Walpole, Hugh R., Semantics, The Nature of Words and Their Meanings, 
New York, ¥. W, Norton, 1941. This is a clear and readable state~ 
ment of certain of the orthological principles, and is a good intro~ 
duction to the subject. 


Zahner, Louis C., "Approach to Reading through Analysis of Meaning,*® 
in Reading in General Education, edited by William S. Gray, Washing- 
ton D. C., American Council on Education, 1940. An excellent chap- 
ter on Orthology in an outstanding book. 


Zahner, Louis C., and Obhers, Language in General Education, New York, 
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D. Appleton-Century, 1940, This excellent study was mede for the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, and is an application of Orthology 
to English for the teacher in secondary schools. 


Il. Literary Criticism 


Richards, I. A., Practical Criticism, A Study of Literary Judgment, New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1930. First published in 1929, this book is 


based upon a careful analysis of students! written interpretations 
of some poems. 


Richards, I. A., Principles of Literary Criticism, fifth edition,New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1934. First published in 1924, this work ex 
plores many of the problems. of literary criticism from the ortholo~ 
gical point of view. 

Richards, I. A., Science and Poetry, second edition, London, Kegan 

Paul, 1935.* First published in 1926, this little book contains 


excellent essays especially on "The Poetic Experience" and "What is 
Valuable", 


Rossiter, A. P., Statement and Suggestion, London, Kegan Paul, 1935*. 
Orthological study of poetry, written in Basic and including the 
special Basic list for writers about verse. 


Thomas, Wright, and Stuart Gerry Brown, Reading Poems, An Introduction 


to Critical Study, New York, Oxford Press, 1941. An anthology with 
critical material developed from an orthological point of view. 


III. Basic English 
(1) General 


Lockhart, L, W., Basic for Economics, London, Kegun Paul, 1933.* 


Ogden, C. K., The Basic Words, A Detailed Account of their Uses, Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, 1932." Essential for all users of Basic, as it 
records the senses in which the ~ords mey be used, 


Ogden, C. K., Basic English versus the Artificial Languages, with con~ 
tributions by Paul D. Hugon end L. ¥. lockhart, London, Kegan Paul, 
1935." A controversial blast directed largely at Esperanto. 


Ogden, C. K.. The System of Besic English, New York, Harcourt Brace, 
1934. Published in this country, this volume includes The ABC of 
Basic English end Basic English listed below, 

Ogden, C.K., Basic English Applied (science) ,London, Kegan Faul,1931* 

Ogden, C. K., The General Basic English Dictionary, London, Evans Bro« 
thers, 1940. 


Ogden, C. K., Basic English, London, Kegan Paul, 1930." A general ac~ 
count of the system. 


Ogden, C. K., Basic English and Grammatical Reform, Cembridge, Ortho- 
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Richards, I. A., "Basic English and Its Applications", Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts, Vol. 87 (June 2, 1939) Mo. 4515. 


Salzado, S. L., Basic for Business, London, Kegan Paul, 1933.* 


(2) For Teaching and Learning Basic 


Anonymous, Five Steps to Writing Basic, Notes on Basic English, Number 
Two, Cambridge, Mass,, The Orthological Committee, 1940. 


Neurath, Otto, Basic by Isotype, London, Kegan Paul, 1937*. An exam 
ple of the way in which pictures may be made of use for learning the 
sense of words and statements, 


Ogden, C. K., The A BC of Basic English, London, Kegan Paul, 1932*. 
Contains an account of the Basic word wheel for making clear the 
details of structure and word order. 


Ogden, C. K., Basic Step by Step , London, Kegan Paul, 1935.* It is 
the best guide for teachers and leerners who are starting out to 
get a good working knowledze of the system. 


Richards, I. A., Basic in Teaching East and West, London, Kegan Paul, 
1935*. Contains helpful material on the teacher's use of Basic. 


Richards, 1. A., "Basic English in the Study of Interpretetion", In-~ 
terpretation in Teaching, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1938. 


Richards, I. A., A First Book of English for Chinese Learners, Peiping, 
Orthological Institute of China, 1938. An example and model of Bae 
sic English books for non-English speaking persons. 


Tilley, Winthrop, Basic English for College Freshmen, New York, Far- 
rar and Rinehart, 19441, 


Walpole, Ellen, From Pictures to Letters, London,Kegan Paul, 1937.* 


A detailed account in Besic for school use of every step necessary 
in the first stages of letter making and simple reading. 


(3) Some Examples of Basic English 


McGrath, Raymond, Twentieth-Century Houses, London, Faber and Feber, 
1934, An admirable book in admirable Basic. 


Moliere, The Would-Be Gentleman, put frecly into Basic English for 
actors, with directions for staging, by Charies VW. Cooper and Wes- 
ley L. Lewis, Whittier, Whittier College, 1941. 
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Rossiter, A. P., The Growth of Science, London, Pitman, 1939. 


Shaw, G. B., arms and the Man, put into Basic by L. ¥. Lockhart, 
London, Thomas Nelson, 1936. 


The New Testament in Basic English, New York, E.P.Dutton, 1941 


IV. General Semantics 


Hayakawa, S. I., Language in Action, a Guide to Accurate Reading and 
Writing, New York, Harcourt Brace, 1941. A popular and witty intro- 
duction to Korzybski, but somewhat thin. A Book-of~the-Month selec- 
tion. 


Koraybski, Alfred, Science and Sanity, an Introduction to Non-Aristote~ 
lian Systems and General Semantics, Lancaster, Pa., Science Press, 
1933. The fountain head of the Korzyyski system: ponderous, verbose, 
repetitive, dogmatic, obscure. Read Lee! 


Lee, Irving J., Language Habits in Human Affairs, an Introduction to 
General Semantics, New York, Harper, 1941. The clearest and most 
complete introduction to Korzybski's work, readably presented, 


* The items followed by a star are published in vhe Psyche-ifinia- 
tures series at 70¢ eech and are available in this country at 
Barnes and Noble, 105 Fifth Avenuc, New York City. 





THE MUSIC OF LATIN AMERICA 
Louis Woodson Curtis, Supervisor of Music, Los Angeles City Schools 


Since the major portion of the program to be devoted to the music 
of Latin America is to consist of motion pictures of Mexico, Guatemala, 
and several of the South American republics, the showing of which is to 
be embellished by phonograph recordings of msic typical of those coun- 
tries, this paper will limit itself to a brief description of the South 
American Mission in which the speaker was engaged last summer, md some 
general remarks on the music of the countries included in his assign 
ment in connection with that mission. 


4 ti issi 4 


The educational world is well aware of the effort our government 
has been making in recent years to promote friendship and understanding 
between the people of the United States and the people of the Latin 
American republics. Among the various agencies that have participated 
in this "good neighbor" program, the most important are the Department 
of State, the Pan American Ynion and the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs. This latter agency, which has, as its chief, 
Mr. Nelson Rockefeller was established by President Roosevelt in 1940, 
as a defense measure and because of its defense implications has had ade~ 
quate funds with which to carry on its extensive programs of activities. 
The enterprises undertaken by the Coordinator's Office have involved 
many fields of endeavor, economic, and cultural. In the actual prose- 
cution of these ent-rprises the Coordinator's office frequently has the 
interested support and active assistance of other agencies such as the 
Department of State and the Pan Am-rican Union. This was true in the 
case of the Music Education Mission, the actual details of which were 
planned by the Pan American Union, while the Cultural Division of the 
Department of State was helpful in such aspects of the mission ag re~- 
quired diplomatic or consular attention in the countries visited. 


Musical projects sponsored and either partially or completely fin- 
anced by the Coordinator's Committee have included in addition to the 
music education mission such important and successful enterprises as the 
tours of the Yale University Glee Club, the American Ballet, and the 
American Woodwind Quintet. Of great significance also were. the trips 
made in the summer of 1940 by Carleton Sprague Smith, Chief of the Mu- 
sic Division of the New York Public Library, and Marshall Bartholomew 
of Yale University. These distinguished musicians, travelling indepen- 
dently of each other, were sent to practically all of the South Ameri- 
can republics for the purpose of making a survey of musical conditions 
on the southern continent. Upon their return to the United States, 
Messrs. Smith and Bartholomew reported to the Washington authorities 
that, while the musical life of South America lacked some of the rich- 
ness that characterizes the musical life of the United States, there 
was nevertheless, a surprising amount of authentic professional musical 
activity to be found in most of the republics visited. That is to say 
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the orchestral, operatic, and concert fields showed an unanticipated 
vitality, while almost every country could boast composers of genuine 
creative ability and, in some instances, composers of notable achieve- 
ment. Messrs. Smith and Bartholomew, however, reported that, while 

the professional musical life of South America was reasonably active, 
very little was being done in the field of school music, and they there- 
fore suggested that if the United States was to pursue further the m- 
sical possibilities of the good neighbor policy, music education would 
be one of the most profitable fields in which to engage. Acting on the 
recommendation of these gentlemen, the Coordinator's Committee and the 
Pan American Union jointly organized the 1941 South American Mission 

in Music Education. 


Assigned to this mission were John WW. Beattie, Dean of the School 
of Music of Northwestern University and Louis Woodson Curtis, Director 
of Music of the Los Angeles City Schools. The mission's itinerary in-. 
cluded the republics of Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay and Brazil. The objectives of the mission were five-fold, viz. 
(1) through school visitation to determine the status of music education 
in each of the seven countries included in the assignment, (2) on the 
basis of this investigation to recommend to Washington a future pro- 
gram of inter-American activities in the field of school music, (3) to 
demonstrate to South American teachers, school administrators, public 
officials, professional musicians and others, by means of motion pic- 
tures and phonograph recordings, the music education program that has 
been develoned in the schools of the United States, ch) to distribute 
to South American teacher-training institutions music education materi- 
als that had been proven successful in North American schools, (5) to 
collect South American folk and art music for use in the schools of the 
United States. 


These five objectives were as fully realized as time and travel 
conditions could permit. The demonstration of school music activities 
in the United States by means of films and recordings was the most 
fruitful of all the activities included in the mission, since in five 
of the seven countries the pictures and recordings were presented to 
thousands of school children in addition to adult audiences. Both child- 
ren and adults, there by not only perceived the possibilities of a well 
organized program of school music, but also spinel new end wholesome 
impressions of North American youth. 


A valuable by-product of the trip was the series of motion pic- 
tures taken in South America, for showing to school groups in this coun- 
try. These films not only include spots of scenic beauty but show also 
both urban and rural life, musical activities and educationa institu- 
tions. The showing of these pictures constitutes the principal feature 
of this present presentation. 


ome nerel Remark n the ifusic of Latin Americ 


The term "Latin American hiusic" is a misnomer. There is no uni-~ 
fied pattern of musical expression among the peoples of Latin America 
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since each country has it~ own individual musical art and mode of mési-~ 
cal expression, just as it differs from every other country of the Was 
tern world in other phases of its national life. We North Americans, fre- 
quently make the mistake of assuming that the culture of all Latin Ameri- 
ca is identical with that of Mexico, which is more or less familiar to 
us. In like manner we are inclined to suppose that Spanish culture and 
Mexican culture are identical. It is true thet certain cultural ele- 
ments are common to many of the Latin American »eoples, but points of 
resemblance are minimized when one considers such factors as ethnology, 
history and geography which contribute noticeable differentiation in na- 
tive musical forms and modes between even adjacent countries as in the 
case of Colombia and Ecuador, Ecuador and Peru, Pern and Chile. And 
certainly the musical culture of Brazil has little in common with the 
native musical expression of the west coast countries. In like manner 
the music of the South American republics is quite different from that 
of Mexico, Guatemala or other of the Central American republics. 


No discussion of the music of Latin America can disregard the racial 
factors that have gone into the making of the musical idiom of the indi- 
vidual nations. In general those racial factors are the Iberian (Span- 
ish and Portuguese) which the original Europeans brought with them, the 
native Indian which is still strongly apparent in the genuine folk m- 
sic of Latin America, end the African which is found in Brazil, the coas- 
tal areas of Colombia, Panama, and the West Indies republics, Cuba,Puer~ 
to Rico (U. S.), Haiti and the Dominican Republic, The fact that the 
countries have used these racial musical ingredients in varying quanti- 
ties and in varying combinations accounts for the differentiation in the 


musical speech of the Latin American peoples. 


Supplementing these three basic elements in the music of Latin Ameri- 
ca (The Iberian, the Indian, and the African) which are the backbone of 
all of the folk msic of Latin America, is the influence of the music of 
European Countries other than Spain and Portugal. The music of the Argen-~ 
tine pampas, for instance, is strongly reminiscent of its Italian origin, 
as the result of the extensive Italian colonization of Arrentina during 
the middle 1800's, while the serious composers of all countries use the 
musical speech they acquired as students in Europe. It is noteworthy 
in this connection that the musical idiom of Claude Debussy is reflected 
in the works of many of the more mature composers of South America,most 
of whom studied in Paris duming the days when the influence of the great 
French impressionist was strongest. Many of the younger composers real- 
izing the richness of their own msical resources, however, have turned 
for their inspiration to their own heroic past, to their national le- 
gends and to the beauty of their own landscape, and have come to use with 
increasing success and effectiveness the musical idiom of their own folk 
music, such as the pentatonic melodies of the Incas, the vibrant African 
rhythms, the melancholy tunes of the Gaucho; the sprightly dance patterns 
that have persisted everywhere since colonial days. 


Latin American folk music forms are many and varied. The most in- 
teresting are the rumba and conge of Cuba, the corrido of liexico, the 
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bambuco and_pasillo of Colombia, the sanjuanito and yeravi of Ecuador 
and Peru, the cueca and marinera of Peru, the tonade of Chile, the tango 


and vidala of Argentina and Uruguay, the samba, modinha and chdrog of 
Brazil. 


Paralleling the folk music forms are the characteristic national 
instruments. Percussion instruments of the gourd type appear in the 
maracas of Cuba and Colombia, the sonaja of Mexico and Peru, the r@co~ 
réco of Brazil, Among reed instruments may be mentioned the reed pipes 
of Mexico, the antara of Ecuador, the quena and rondador of Peru. Ins- 
truments of the guitar type are found in various sizes and shapes, such 
as the tiple and requinto of Colombia, the bandolin of Ecuador,(a form 
of the mandolin), the charango of Peru, the cuatro of Argentina, the 
viol&o and caraquinho of Brazil. Both large and small accordions are 
popular in Argentina. 


Although neither time nor space permits mentioning all of the sig- 
nificant composers of Latin America, no account of the music of Latin 
America would be complete without reference to the following important 
creative musicians: Carlos Chavez of Nexico, Guillermo Uribe-Holguin 
of Colombia, Andres Sas of Peru, Humberto Allende of Chile, Juan Jose 
Cestro of Argentina, Heitor Villa~Lobos of Brazil. 





THE TEACHING OF READING TO GIFTED CHILDREN 


Cora Lee Danielson, Department of Education for Exceptional 
Children, Los Angeles City Schools 


The education of the slow or deficient reader is a vital problem. 
It holds the attention of large numbers of educators and parents. It 
motivates reading clinics and study conferences. We mst acknowledge 
that this should be true when we think of the available statistics on 
deficient readers. From many sources we learn that for the nation at 
large approximately fifteen per cent of public school pupils are two or 
more years retarded in reading. In los Angeles, consistently from year 
to year, more than thirty per cent of the emotionally maladjusted chil-~ 
dren who come to our psychological clinic are so seriously deficient 
in reading skills that they can not do the work expected of them. Their 
failure to read is a basic cause of their emotional disturbance. 


At a recent meeting it was reported that forty per cent of the 
recruits and draftees to the army and navy of our literate land have 
reading ability below the fourth grade. 


Conditions like these are a matter for the most serious considera~ 
tion, Not to lessen that cnncern, but rather to add to your problems, 
I want to invite your attention in another direction. Let us spend 
this period in the consideration of a problem little recognized as such 
and consequently given very limited thought and study. It is the pro- 
blem of teaching gifted children to make the most of their ability to 
read and to benefit to a greater degree from what they read. 


Logically it is of first importance in attempting to improve read~ 
ing skills, to discover any physical conditions that may be factors in 
the prevention of improvement. Defective vision and hearing are pro- 
bable factors but superior physical conditions seem to accompany su- 
perior mental ability. Fewer defects of any kind are prevalent with 
gifted children than with less able ones, and if defects of vision do 
exist, the desire to read is so strong thet it compensates for the dif- 
ficulty in seeing. I have known, in my experience with several thou- 
sand of these children, of only two who were severely handicapped in 
reading. In general, good reading is a distinguishing mark of gifted 
school: children. 


There are, too, certain identifying mental characteristics of gif- 
ted children of the school ages, that are commented upon by the persons 
who have m-de adequate study of the group. They are pertinent to the 
consideration of teaching this type of learners. 


| ng RS en RS Se SER A 
1 I have not been able to trace the source of this report in order to 
check on what test or on what standards the ratings were made. 
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1. Gifted children have potentially active interest--nearing in- 
satiable curiosity--in finding out about people, what they do and how 
they think; about things, where they come from and why; about the rea- 
sons for a world of things that are accepted without question by the 
great majority. 


2. They have the possibilities of sensing the significance of 
data and of generalizing from these data. 


3. The ability to interpret the implications of any turn of events 
is peculiarly theirs. 


4, They have within them the possibilities of creating, of invent- 
ing or discovering and of applying discoveries and inventions to solu- 
tion of problems that may trouble mankind. All of these characteristics 
gifted individuals have to a much greater degree than do normal people. 


These pupils of superior mental ability read rapidly and evaluate 
critically what they read. What then can be done for them? Is it true-- 
the often expressed opinion of the laymen and of a deplorably major pro- 
portion of those called educators--that bright children will take care 
of themselves and "get along"? In the matter of developing power and 
appreciation in reading there are bits of evidence to the contrary. Ma- 
terials for more and better reading are often not available to then. 


Some years ago, I made a survey, by means of a pupil questionnaire 
which was checked for accuracy by the parents, of the reading material 


easily available in the homes of six hundred children with intelligence 
quotients of 125 and above. The answers to the questionnaires disclosed 
that: 


Sixty per cent of the homes did not have a "book case of books." 
Fifty-two per cent did not have library cards. 


Eighty per cent subscribed regularly to no magazines of the type of 
Harpers or Atlantic. 


Ninety-seven per cent provided no children's magazines. 
Seventy-three per cent read no current event periodicals. 


Thirty-six per cent of the children read no books other than the ones 
furnished by the schgols. 


Considering these end similar findings as indicative of the dearth 
of inspiring reading matter for children living in Los Angeles we may 
assume much worse conditions in smaller cities and rural areas. We can 
further assume that it might be difficult for a bright child to take 
care of himself adequately. 
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Another difficulty in the way of gifted children who must take care 
of themselves is the barrier built by the increasingly greater provision 
being made for the slower learners in our schools. Simplified easy books 
must be provided for them if they are to read. Large staffs of univer- 
sity-guided workers are engaged in the simplification of the classics. 
Authors of children's books are writing down to meet the demand for easy- 
to-read books for the slow learners. Book budgets can not be stretched 
to cover the needs of all and the relatively large number of slow lear- 
ners constitute a demand--almost a priority. Our library and school 
shelves are becoming crowded with easy-to-read books from which has been 
simplified the challenge to the minds of the gifted. There is little 
money left to buy those books thet will challenge improvement in com- 
prehension or in appreciation. 


In our problem of how to teach reading to pupils who have acquired 
the mechanics and have the ability to understand and appreciate what is 
read, undoubtedly one essential is the provision of rich supplies of ap- 
propriate books~-the best books written by the best authors on all subd- 
jects of learning. 


In the opinion of the late Dr. Leta Hollingworth, an authority on 
the education of gifted children, an excellent university library is ap~ 
propriate if not essential. Since such libraries and cooperative lib- 
rary faculties sre too limited in number to serve the scattered gifted 
population, public libraries, school libraries, and private collections 
must suffice. Even from these sources selections mst be made. 


In my own experience as supervisor of classes for gifted children, 
approximately a fourth of my time is considered well spent in the selec- 
tion of appropriate books. Each year all sources are searched, includ~ 
ing publishers' lists and exhibit shelves, book review periodicals and 
sections. The result is several hundred titles recommended each year 
for purchase and use in the classes. The accumulation of yearly lists 
provides thousands of titles. 


It is easily within the realm of possibilities that gifted child- 
ren, surrounded by rich and plentiful collections of apnropriate books 
would come out exceedingly well-read. However, teachers must remain 
useful to retain their self respect. (Besides, I am scheduled to tell 
how I teach reading). Perhaps the teachers!’ part is to provide guidance 
in the use of the knowledge and pleasure gained through reading. ; 


They so set the stage that there shall be the pupil purposing without 
which there is no learning, They assure that there shall be experiences 
that afford growth. 


A professor at Stanford, where studies are made of the character 
and needs of the gifted, once made the statement that gifted children 
are far below their mental age in knowledge of content subjects, though 
they surpassed their chronological ages. That seemed to be true of the 
children selected for the special classes and we wanted to see if it was 
a condition that could not be remedied. In an attempt to find out we 
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supplied our classes with the best and largest available collections of 
single copies of books on history, biography, travel and adventure, sci- 
ence and invention. The books were read in free reading time—-at any 
time the pupils might choose. No assignments were made and no formal 
recitations were heard, but sudience situations were arranged whenever 
a pupil or group of pupils wished to discuss a book or a problem sugges- 
ted by the reading. For three consecutive semesters care was exercised 
to avoid class activity in a unit of study or field of interest related 
to the free reading material. We wanted to test the results of free 
reading. 


The results, as measured by the battery of achievement tests ad~ 
ministered at the end of the third semester, were surprising. Initially, 
the average grade placements in knowledze of history and civics, geog- 
raphy, physiology and health had been at the level normal for children 
of like chronological ages. This indicates actual retardation below men- 
tal grade placement and slightly less retardation below expectancy. The 
averages for reading, on the contrary, had been only slightly lower than 
the average mental grade placement, with word comprehension lower than 
sentence and paragraph comprehension. 


The final test indicated improveyient in reading only slightly 
greater than would be expected for normal pupils. That was, of course, 
because the children had been so near the level of their ability initi- 
ally. The saturation point had been reached. However, in knowledge of 
the content subjects under consideration, the improvement of eight per 
cent of the pupils brought them higher than their mental ages, and 
seventy-two per cent reached mental age expectancy. 


There appear to be some definite conclusions to be drawn from this 
experiment. One is that gifted children are not ordinarily exposed to 
materials, situations, or methods of teaching that challenge their abi- 
lity. Another is that formal instruction in content subjects from text 
books may not be the best method of instruction for gifted pupils. 


This second conclusion hes been the arrow pointing us forward in 
our curriculum planning. Since our pupils leern more history facts and 
geography facts by free reading in supplementary books than they do by 
assigned lessons and directed study in text books, the correct procedure 
is to provide the necessary materiel for them and to expose them to 
socializing and democretizing experiences that will train them in the 
practice of the American ways of living. 


Accordingly, we continue, and shall continue until we are convinced 
of a better method to encourage the development of more and better read~- 
ing by means of a free reading progrem which has been expanded to cover 
wider fields of material, Through this method we hope also to reach 
the individual interests of children. 


Ve have in mind the fact that many adult readers are narrow in their 
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reading interests. Some read little outside of their professional, 
technical, or trade fields. Others spend their leisure reading time 

on current accounts of world events. Some even seek relaxation in mys- 
tery stories. Perhaps the reason for the nerrow reading interests of 
the average person is thet there was a lack of early exposure to the en~ 
tire field of literature or to as wide exposure as possible. 


Our practical device for a wide exposure for our children is to make 
@ somewhat arbitrary clessification of literature into groups that can be 
studied during successive periods of the school year. These classes may 
consist of poetry, drama, fiction, myths and folk tales, biography and 
history, science and invention, travel and adventure, and magazines and 
periodicals. 


A selection of titles under any one class is supplied, lists of 
other titles that may be obtained at the libreries by individual readers 
are posted, and the pupils are encouraged to read freely. No hard and 
fast regulations are made as to the amount of reailing to be accomplished 
nor as to what shall be done with the material read. However, in each 
class there is a degree of group consciousness that produces much shar~ 
ing of experiences. They dramatize or demonstrate or read passages for 
discussion, 


One class became mich concerned over a few mombers of their group 
who were not ambitious readers, who habitually selected the easy short 
articles or books. The group decided to set up a measuring s tick for 
books for their "slackers", They read and compared the books of their 
collection until they had decided upon a best book, a good book and an 
easy book against which each book read was measured. Though that was 
several years ago a similar practice is carried on in that class still. 
It was instituted by the pupils and is carried on by them. The teachers 
and I agree that it does not constitute an intrinsic motivation for 
book selection but we acknowledge that the results are worthy. 


Another class devised an activity with periodicals that resulted 
in much of the reel learning that comes when facts are gathered for use. 
When the consignment of magazines arrived some pupil suggested that 
they hove a magazine store. Each pupil acted as salesman for one or 
more magazines. He acquainted himself with his magazine in order to 
give a sales talk to the rest of the class. He classified it as liter- 
ary, current event, scientific, trade journal, etc. He knew when, how 
often, and where it was published. He knew the price, the publisher, 
and the editor. He talked of its value to students and attempted to 
prove that value by reviewing one or more articles in the number he had. 


Whether they repeat that particular activity or not we try to see 
that our gifted pupils become conversant with the good magazines of the 
various types that they may know how to use them as aids to learning 
and may enjoy the literature to be found in them. 


The ability to use reading as an aid to or as an integral pert of 
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research is, of course, not free reading. It requires an entirely dif- 
ferent technique. It is study to find answers to problems and involves 
the critical evalution of the material read to determine what part if 
eny, it contributes to the solution. To practice this phase of reading 
is of inestimable value in the training of the young people who will be 
the problem solvers of the neer future. In just thet, they are afforded 
practice in the activities of their units of study--or field of interest. 


Perhaps some examples of the problem-solving type of activities 
and what the pupils did in and with them will teke the obscurity out of 
these remarks. 


A class that wanted to entortain their parents and friends with 
"a play" were lead to consider the possibilities of a pageant of United 
States history. It seemed that valuable practice in research would come 
from obtaining their material for the pageant from the literature of the 
United States, and this was decided upon. 


What books, stories, or poems did they know thet pictured American 
life? Where could they find others? How could they get them read? These 
were preliminary problems that needed team work in the settling. They 
were settled satisfactorily and the group of thirty pupils read many, 
many different books, They decided that they hed material for twelve 
episodes in the pageant of United States history. Each of the episodes 
was written and performed by two or three committees. All were evaluated 
and final seloctions were made by the entire group. 


Their field of interest was United States history. Their problem 
for solution was to write and perform a pageant. Their research material 
was American literature. 


A similar procedure has been followed in building a musical pageant 
from American folk music and songs. 


Another group had so much difficulty in their search for material 
about the lives of the people of early Los Angeles that they made up 
their minds to put the knowledge they finally acquired into stories for 
others to read. They thought fourth and fifth graders could use the 
stories. The result vas some fifty stories which had been lived by the 
children in dramatic play to test their probability. The end product, 
hovever, wes the growth in the ability and habit of critical judgment 
and in working together for common goals. 


The choice of matcrial with which children may work for learning 
experiences is not limited. There are many fields in which pupils prac- 
tice the desirable activities of living together, developing initiative, 
creativeness, alertness, cooperation in solving problems, while they 
learn to read. It varies from class to class and from time to time. It 
is never the mere acquisition of facts in the preparation of an assigned 
lesson which may be recited to a group of other pupils who have been 
trying to gather the same facts from the same assigned pages in the same 
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text book. 


Any field-wide phase of the applicetion of science to the improve~ 
ment of living, or the evolution of any of the common things thet touch 
the lives of the pupils should assure the pupil purposing and necessi- 
tate the desired reading, evaluating and organizing. So, too, should 
the study of the development of law and order, or an attempt to find 
out what conditions in a country leads that country to make war on the 
people of other countries. 


I want to turn now from methods of developing reading in research 
activities to vocabulary building and to encouraging the growth of ap- 
preciation. 


The building or growth of a rich vocabulary is naturally the by- 
product of all reading and of listening to conversation and other types 
of verbal expression, and of expressing one's self in words. The rich- 
ness of the by-product can be increased, undoubtedly, by direct effort. 
Our plan is word study. <A pupil or a group of pupils becomes interested 
in a word because of its newness, to them, or because of its unusual use. 
It is submitted to the class for consideration. Other examples of its 
use may be cited by the pupils, Dictionaries are consulted for meanings 
and uses. Derivations are interesting and sometimes give keys to the 
meanings of the word. Derivatives come in for discussion and use, «8 
do the effect of suffixes and prefixes. Practice in the use of the 
word adds it to the tools of expression. 


These practices in word study are functional in reading and in ex~ 
pression because each one grows out of the need or the desire to know 
about a particular word. Though they appear incidental they are daily 
occurrences which are productive of gratifying growth. 


To assure growth in appreciation of good books and artistic expres- 
sion by direct methods is so difficult--the results are so incapable of 
measurement thet we are not sure our practice is the best or even . an 
uncriticizable practice. 


It has many facets--the ones familier to librarians, of exhibiting 
choice volumes in attractive positions and conspicuous places; the one 
of getting new consignments of books before the old titles have lost 
their attraction. Choice books are commented upon enough to arouse in- 
terest. Exceptional sections are read aloud. To these are added a liter- 
ary club vorkshop of regular occurrence during which individuals read 
and write and submit what they appreciate for the appreciation of the 
group. The situation is informal and natural. A group of individuals 
with similar interests are discussing books, articles and poems that they 
like and are being influenced in their opinions. They are surrounded by 
the best books obtainable~~always some for the enjoyment of which they 
mist stand on tip-toe and stretch. In such situations there is inevitable 
growth in appreciation--natural change from selecting the innocuous or 
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During the last week of school I visited a group. Many of the 
children wer busy doing last things, but eight boys were grouped about 
a table. They were trying to finish the reading of "Conquest Through 
Air Power" but had stopped to ponder whether de Seversky's opinions 
should carry weight. One of them seid to me as I came up, "Have you 
got your copy yet? It's a good book". 


Whet I am trying to make impressive, without being dogmatic or too 
tedious, is not how we teach reading--what techniques we use. It is 
these incontrovertible truths; 


Children, perhaps with the single exception of technical non-rea-~ 
ders, learn to read by reading, just as they learn to walk by walking or 
to swim by swimming or to be democratic by practicing democracy in their 
daily living. 


The function of the teacher is to put the child in the way of read- 
ing so the child may purpose to read. 


osing is vital to learning but the punil must have materials 
with which to learn. 


It is a function of the teacher to see that the materials are ready. 


These fundementals are true no matter what concept of reading we 
have in mind or what aspect of reading we are discussing. 





RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN NUTRITIONAL, PHYSICAL AND PSYCHOLOGICAL 
FACTORS IN THE MAINTENANCE OF A WELL BALANCED EQUILIBRIUM 


Everett W. DeLong, M.D. Los Angeles 


This is a broad subject, so broad that it nearly includes our 
knowledge of man to date. However, the Nutritional, Physical, and Psy~ 
chological aspects are inseparably related, and these relationships mst 
be taken into consideration as such if we hope to make.progress. That 
these factors bear Hinsteinian relativity cannot be doubted if one at- 
tempts to isolate them, 


To those who might be interested in the mathematical formation 
of this relationship it is possible to put this in terms of algebraic 
formula. In our previous lenguage and thought we usually think of these 
factors as being entirely separate which can be expressed as such: Nu- 
trition=a, Physical=b, psychology=c, a plus b> plus c=X (result), 
while if these fectors are inseparable we can think of them as f(abc)= 
X. This latter formulation implies that the result X of the equation 
cannot be solved unless the preceding factors are all included. 


Have you ever seen a mind going for a walk? A leg running by it~ 
self? A vitamin eating peanuts? These parts act only when related to 
living organisms and with much coordination. 


For a moment we can digress to some of the earlier history of man- 
kind. At a time when he was occupied with life from the standpoint of 
physical survival--that he was so occupied is evidenced by our presence-- 
it was of primary importance to have a good body, and to select living 
habits so that this factor could be transmitted to their progeny. There 
is no doubt that they too had imperfects who from our various records 
were not accorded any special care for the propagation of their life. 


Examination of the remains of many old cultures hag: made us real- 
ize that they possessed a degree of health not generally prevalent to- 
day. Coupled with the findings of these specimens are the examples of 
primitive peoples widely dispersed in various parts of the globe. We 
have an opportunity to see what it means to maintain the basic dietary 
habits of ‘the race and then to adopt the eating of modernized refined 
foods as much of the civilized world is so doing. 


In 1939 Weston Price, a Cleveland, Ohio, dentist, published a book 
entitled "Nutrition and Physical Degeneration," in which he shows a con- 
trasted picture of these two types from a nutritional background. There 
are extraneous factors which play a part as shown by some workers who 
have observed that peoples' faces become longer when they are required 
to speak the English language; that menstruation sets in at earlier da~ 
tes in warmer countries; that people of colder countries are taller in 
stature due to delayed endocrine development, and many other variations 
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which affect the process of life. 


However, in considering the primitives these extraneous factors 
are reduced to a minimum because the people of many of these areas, such 
as areas of the Pacific, Eskimos, portions of South America or places 
where civilization has not affected the lives and habits of the inhabi- 
tants, have only a difference in food as the most significant variation. 
These changes in tody variations as a result of inadequate nutrition are 
consistent enough in occurrence so as to be termed "deficiency diseases;" 
such as upper, middle and lower one-third deformities of the face, pin- 
ched noses, protruding teeth, receding jaws, pigeon breasts, polydactyl- 
ism, club foot, spina bifida, sexual anomalies, sex reversals and many 
other congenital malformations. That these can be produced in ore gene~ 
ration of primitive natives when placed upon refined foods is most re- 
markable. That primitive peoples are frequently more susceptible to some 
of the ways of civilized life may be true, yet also most fortunate for us 
that we are more resistant to these destructive forces, 


Dr. Price revealed in his book the marked change in the dental ar~ 
ches, tceth, jaws, which not only handicapped their mastication of food 
but opened the way for other diseases to follow in later years. A simi- 
lar type of work was undertaken on animals by Dr. Francis Pottenger of 
Monrovia in which he placed animals of the same litter in adjacent pens 
only to change their food which was to Group 1-CLO, raw milk and raw 
meat; Group 2= Same except the meat was cooked. In group 2 abnormal 
changes were noted throughout the entire organism of the animal, so much 
so that no organ or system escaped. Naturally these experiments cannot 
be interpreted directly to human beings, yet might suggest that if any 
favoreble comparison as to the human vs. animal is made it is on the 
side of the animal because their bio-chemistries are more able to with-~ 
stand difficulties in adjusting nutrition than ours. 


To reveal the importance of a good start in life it was most noti-~ 
ceable in the animals who had the better beginnings that they were able 
to withstand greeter dietetic assaults in leter life. Very often we 
hear parents use themselves as a comparison by pointing out their good 
health and how they now eat, forgetting they were probably raised in 
some rural district upon a good quality food. My return question to 
these people is usually a request to see their children, which commonly 
give evidence of one or more stigmata of deficiency states. So it is 
today that much of the time of many of our profession is taken up with 
the correcting of these deficiencies which were primarily avoidable. 


It apoears as we continue along that we too want to believe that 
these altered states are just one of those things we expect from life; 
that the abnormal has become normal. This important exchange of belief 
has been a contributing factor toward the deterioration of many races. 
In the practice of medicine it is the usual to notice that people are 
not surprised at the peculiar physiogomies, delayed development, low in- 
munity to infection, dental problems ranging from delayed dentition, 
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dental caries to extensive orthodontia--all of which is not frowned 
upon as a possible unnecessary nuisance; but in some instances, it has 
become a matter which has been taken for granted as unavoidable. 


At puberty in some cases the sex reversals become more marked-~the 
boys tend to have widened hips, narrower shoulders and vice versa in the 
girls, thus tending to feminize the males, and masculaete the fomales. 

So we see the individual confronted with a new series of problems added 
to those he already has from some other system of his physiology, and + 
then we can begin to understand his ideas of com»oarison which may lead 

to abnormal life styles, which we will discuss shortly. 


There are also the variations which are not visible to the eye di-~ 
rectly, as the faulty biochemistries and endocrine glend disturbances. 
These peculiarities manifest themselves in disturbances of calcium and 
phosphorus, as in bone variations; magnesium, iodine and other minerals, 
They may result in problems of the water baiance in which the tissues 
are puffy and somewhat waterlogged; and lastly the great enigma of aller~ 
gy respected almost as a god, but now experimentally produced in animals 
by deficient foods. While many of us may view these unfortunate malfor- 
mations as a scourge of mankind, we at least are beginning to see they 
are amenable to changes which are within our grasp so that we may apply 
them in mass, 


That physical fitness be a goal in itself let us forbid, but only 
a means to an end, That many handicapped persons eventually exhibit 
brilliant achievements in useful things in life is well known, yet this 
is no license that we continue es life is now if we are to prevent deca- 
dence of the human race. The responsibility of seeing that information 
regarding the cause and effects of somatic deficiency would best be 
shared between the teachers and physicians at the present, later the 
parents can take over when they get the fundamentals, 


The physician mst reach people before conception occurs to advise 
them about proper dietary intakes. Some primitive peoples have the po- 
tential mothers on a diet of special food for three years before child- 
birth to insure a healthy child. In one perticular tribe it is the work 
of the bachelors of the tribe to supply this special service. Some of 
our civilized backwardness can be laid at the door of organized opposi- 
tion of businesses manufacturing food products on a basis of sales per 
year, and not service to the human being. Yet is it not we who are 
really responsible in that we allow such a situation to continue? 


It ought to be so the teacher could explain to the pupils some of 
the basic facts in his dietary schedule without interfering with the pa- 
rents, yet as a part of educational activities. ‘If it is not possivle 
to use such a method it would then be advisable for the school physi- 
cian to make repeated checks on the children and give recommendations 
to them and their parents. Some method of visual education, as moving 
pictures, etc., could be produced to portray the adventages of adequate 
nutrition, and the price we must otherwise pay. 
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advantages of adequate nutrition, end the price we must otherwise pay. 


At this time in our country's struggle for survival it is not dif- 
ficult to see where we stend in some of our physical attainments. The 
records of physical examinations for military service reveal the great 
number of individuals who are deficient in eyes, teeth, ears. It is 
a much higher percentage than in Yorld War I. No doubt some of this de-~ 
terioriation originates in school ages. Ye see in football or other ath- 
letic groups that the participatinzs individuals must be on adequate di- 
etary regimes to preserve their strength, yet what about the other child- 
ren--do they too not need strength and physical fitness? That this 
careless attitude may go on into adulthood and produce unfitness is 
quite a common finding. A few days ago I was speaking with a Red Cross 
Director who explained to me that the majority of the women in her classes 
were unable to lift a stretcher, hoping such strenuous physical duties 
would not be required of then. Today the aggressor nations are training 
their people in toughness, herd labor, simpler foods and anything but 
a soft life. Were not the British surprised at the lightning success 
of the Japs in the Malaya jungles? The Russians! ability to withstand 
their long, cold winter, and their ability to outwinter the Germans in 
many respects. I doubt in any of this d we find a training in softness. 


It is in no sense the purpose of this paper to instruct in dietary 
techniques, but to point out that healthful foods close to their natural 
state are best for our survival value, unless we are willing to pay the 
price of altered physiology in one form or another. That refined and 
processed foods have lost mich of their vitamin, mineral, etc., value 
and their chief contribution has become sterile calories which are har- 
dly enough to be worth considering end not sufficient to sustain a good 
psycho~sometic state. In general the human laboratory is not equipped 
for refined foods including large doses of carbohydrate, and may I say 
in due respect to our rationing of sugar that we all would be better off 
to dismiss refined suger from our dietary. 


Work from such outstanding investigators as Hermon Becks of Hooper 
Foundation, and Veston Price of Cleveland has disclosed that by revamping 
the diets of children 85% of dental caries con be eliminated by one step-- 
namely the elimination of sugar. Is it not true that all schools have 
their canteens loaded with products which are filled with refined sugar, 
under the guise of devlivoring immediate energy? I have long come to 
recognize in adults this so~called need for immediate energy as being 
indicative of disturbances probably in the nervous system, while in 
growing children it can be supplied by substances as cheese, chocolate, 
gelatin products, etc., which would supply the body with good quality 
fuel, also include the necessary products as vibamins end minerals. The 
running of school eating places should be on a basis of quality food 
served, md not the sweetness of the article or the amount of profit de- 
rived. 


Some of you may be curious as to the psychological relationship to 
the nutritional end physical factors. Medicine too has been curious 
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about this problem. The milieu of medicine is equally open to criticism 
for its lack of progress and like many other professions is learning by 
growing pains. In recent times we have had three schools of thought; 
the first known as mortuary medicine, in which we had diseases caught 
and caged in bottles with formaldehyde, so thet visitors and students 
passing by could see the demons on the shelves and at least be grateful 
they had trapped so many. All in all it was a sort of dead medicine. 
This was followed by veberinary or laboratory medicine; to be sure very 
much alive but connected only with animals, so much so that every drug, 
disease and bit of peculiarity had to be laboratory demonstrated, or 
the patient was suffering from a "too active imagination." 


Then we come into the third and present type of medical practice, 
nemely, human medicine. It will be seen that in the two above varieties 
there was no person connected with the disease, organ or disturbance. 

If we are to give this connected person any recognition, then the psy-~ 
chological factor becomes important, and thus we see that these three 
factors must function dependently if we hope to get full values from our 
efforts in attempting to construct a society in which we would wish to 
live. 


As has been shown the direct effect of nutrition upon bodily shapes 
and its various functions, it must now be evident that the nervous sys- 
tem has been no exception to this process. Rare cases have been repor= 
ted of infants without cortexes, and other severe anomalies, but there 
is little doubt that minor variations are also present. This is no doubt 
a difficult point to prove, but evidence is slowly accumulating that the 
primary relationship of mtrition cannot be excluded if we are willing 
to accept present observation, In many of our texts today thoy bieme the 
genes and chromosomes for playing such tricks on us. Again in such a 
situation we would be helpless, and all we could anticipate would be dis- 
integration of the human race. This point was of particular interest 
to Weston Price, who found many examples of primitives who had large 
families of children ir which some were born while the family was on ex- 
cellent food, end the remainder after they had lived on refined product: 
for periods of time, even though short they produced offspring which 
were much inferior to the former children. Thus the chromosomes become 
only one of many expressions of the lack of physiological equilibrium 
which is manifest in progeny who are obviously deficient in one respect 
or another, 


For the total sum of these variations, which include the nervous 
system, Alfred Adler called them "Organ Inferiorities." Many detailed 
studies were done to show the relationship between the individual's pat- 
tern of life and his background of physical handicaps known or unknown 
to him, 


Once these organ inferiorities are produced it is advisable to see 
how they can affect the life of the individual. Studies on handicapned 
children reveal a goodly attempt to compensate for the more obvious and 
extreme malformations, while the more vague deficiencies which exist are 
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not so easily seen, and thus are eliminated from such studies. In the 
first group of .obvious abnormalities there is usually an open decision 
on the part of the individual to attempt some method of compensation, 
however, in the latter group the abnormalities are usually veiled, and 
the feelings and complaints of the person are not justified by some ob- 
vious or visual explanation. In these vague varieties the individual 
may develop notions about himself as being something very peculiar or 
different from other people, md thus may grow into a direction of feel-~ 
ing of being unique or peculiar, whichever justifies his established 
goals. 


It is possible to do some grouping by organic systems by the mani~ 
festation of subjective symptoms in the student. The more common com 
plaints as headaches, indigestion, stomach aches, constipation, abdomi- 
nal cramps, diarrhea, frequency of urination, menstrual cramps, palpi- 
tatton, fatigue, colds and respiratory ailments, depressions, elations, 
obesity, or leanness, may be selected by the student according to his 
inferior organ. 


This will usually give the teacher the direction in which she may 
expect further symptoms and most frequently they will repeat according 
to their organ inferiority. The student who exhibits gastro-intestinal 
complaints will continue invariably in that system. Those who select 
headache, fatigue, nervousness may imply some imperfectioys in the ner- 
vous system, and so we could continue throughout with colds and respira~- 
tery infections, posture and the skeletal system, and the arrangement 
of the symptoms in keeping with the organ inferiority would be quite 
constant, 


When the individual has decided on a method of problem solution 
through organ symptoms it will be the beginning of a breakdown or neu- 
rosis in attempting to solve problems in a normal manner. Life has be- 
come too difficult to accept its problems with equal responsibility so 
these symptoms are taken on as a means to avoid this direct contact with 
the slogan "I would but." Once such individuals learn that their tricks 
of avoidance give them what apvears to be a logical excuse they frequen- 
tly are quite content to carry on their self swindle. 


These organ inferiorities in no way justify the symptoms or entitle 
one to blame heredity, bad food or anyone but one's self, but .we must 
see in this manifestation the nature of the purpose for which one has 
used the organ inferiority. Most people do have one or more organ in- 
feriorities, but this is not taken as an excuse to have symptoms, or as 
a substitute for solution of their problems. This meeting of the or- 
gan inferiority with the symptom is one which requires much attention in 
readjusting the student to live without such a crutch. 


Through proper education we can hope to greatly diminish the per- 
centage of organ inferiorities and thus remove a load from the indivi- 
dual which is not necessary to his life or conducive to his happiness. 





HOW TO MAKE USE OF BASIC ENGLISH IN THE CLASSROOM 


Roberta Forsberg, Bakersfield Junior College 

The grant-in-aid from the General Education Board enabled the De- 
partment of English of Whittier College to set up an experiemental 
course entitled, "An Introduction to Critical Interpretation", It was 
intended for average to superior sophomores who had had one year of 
practice in the use of the Basic vocabulary and the minimum essentials 
of orthology. Difficulties in scheduling, however, made it necessary 
to include second semester freshmen and a few juniors, some of whom 
had no previous acquaintance with Basic. The class met two fifty-—mi- 
nute periods per week for sixteen weeks. The program was planned by 
Dr. Albert William Upton and Miss Roberta Forsberg, and was conducted 
by Miss Forsberg. The purpose was further experimentation with Basic 
English as an instrument of analysis in the interpretation of fairly 
difficult prose and verse. 


During a brief introductory review of such fundamental concepts 
as multiple definition, the four phases of meaning, context, etc.,the 
students prepared protocols as collateral assignments. Most of them 
were written in Basic. The use of the protocol as an introductory step 
is regarded by us as vitally important. In this instance they were in~ 
tended to aid in developing the concepts of context and stock response, 
but the protocol serves several noteworthy purposes: 


1. It establishes a lively awareness of the communication problem 

at the start; 

2. It enables the instructor to size up the personalities with which 
he has to deal; 

3. It permits the instructor to give direction to the enterprise 
without seeming to do so. The students play with a stacked deck, as 
it were; 

4, Although teaching by protocol is difficult, it greatly increases 
the degree of interest end perticipation on the student's part. 


The following stenza from Cymbeline was intended to demonstrate 
failure to communicate because of lack of context: 


Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

Nor the furious winter's rages; 
Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta'en thy wages. 
Golden leds and girls all must, 

As chimney-sweepers come to dust. 


It brought forth the usual range from mere guessing to a thought- 
ful sensitive interpretation. 


"As to the sense, it seems to me that he is saying to someone, pro- 
bably dead, thet he need not fear the things of the world any more 
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because he has finished his task on earth, taken his just dues, and 
gone on to the next world. He adds a few words to the effect that 
rich people as well as poor mst die, indicating that the one to 
whom he is syeaking was rich or well-beloved. It sounds to me as 
if it came from Shakespeare." 


The usual firm, belligerent stand on a stock response was made by a 
junior college transfer, 


", . . it is mildly entertaining and the last two lines definitely 
mar the selection. The first four lines are fairly acceptable ro- 
mantic prose but the last two lines with thoirpun cause a descent 
from the lofty to the ludicrous. The last two lines are definitely 
out of place and destroy the effect of the former four. ...I 
would call this selection mediocre." 


The selection of prose meterial to bring out the stock response 
was easy. Almost any modern political document will yield more than 
enough. In this class a paragraph from one of Dean Inge's essays was 
chosen: 


"When a Tsar or a bureaucrocy finds itself forced to govern in oppo- 
sition to a vague national feeling which may at any moment create an 
overwhelming national purpose, the autocrat becomes the most unscrupu-~ 
lous of demagogues, and stirs up racial or religious or social hatred, 
or the lust for foreign war, with less scruple than a newspaper pro- 
prietor under a democracy." 


Out of this came a valuable multiple-definition exercise; vague national 
feeling, national purpose, autocrat, demagogue, democracy. As a result 
of oral discussion, one student madé a surprising discovery and commen~ 
ted: "But we can't define bureaucrecy as a government by experts, e@.g., 
civil service, because this would make the United States a bureaucracy!" 


As an example of prose without context, the following sentence, ta-~ 
ken from a college text, was used: 


"The new humanism was to emancipate the intellect 
from the shackles of emotion." 


It not only served the purpose of an exercise in multiple definition 
but provided an excellent general introduction to Hogben and his scien- 
tific humanism. 


Lastly, as an illustration of stock response stimulated by poetry 
containing an idea alien to American educational conditioning, the fol- 
lowing Millay sonnet was chosen: 


What's this of death, from you who never will die? 
Think you the wrist that fashioned you in clay, 
The thumb that set the hollow just that way 
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In your full throat end lidded the long eye 
So roundly from the forehead, will let die 
Broken, forgotten, underfoot some day 

Your unimpeachable body, and so slay 

The work he most had been remembcred by? 


I tell you this: whatever of dust to dust 

Goes down, whatever of ashes may return 

To its essentiel self in its own season, 
Loveliness such as yours will not be lost, 

But cast in bronze upon his very urn, 

Make known him Master, and for what good reason, 


This sonnet from "Practical Criticism" has proved more successful than 
any other single selection in arousing student interest in the interpre~ 
tation problem as far as Whittier classes go. It provokes not only 
wordy but profitable debate. 


The multiple-definition technique was being applied to complete 
interpretations rather than single words. The Besic translations were 
briefed on the board and classified, One plodding and persistent fresh- 
man arrived most clearly at the Millay solution:"The idea or ideas be- 
hind the last five lines are not clear to me. In fact, the only way I 
can make any sense out of them at all is to give capital letters to the 
"his" and "him" of this selection. Then I can say that the Maker of 
Men would never let such beauty (whether it is physical beauty or 
higher beauty of the mind, etc., I am again unable to say) to come to 
destruction. Thus I em able to make connection between the ideas of the 
last five lines and the rest of the poem. However, even if I do not 
take on the use of capital letters, which are not present in the copy 
of the poem, the meaning of "urn" is lost to me. Surely he does not 
have the belief that Our Maker must meet death." The student had moved 
right out to the edge of the board but could not bring himself to make 
the dive! The blackboard classification revealed, with verbal help al~ 
most unnecessary, that most of the criticisms were based on conventional 
religious attitudes. During the last part of the hour a definitiom of 
stock response end its social implication was begun. 


Lancelot Hogben's "Retreat from Reason" and I. A. Richards! "Basic 
Rules of Reason" were taken up as soon as the protocols had done their 
work. The students were given short reading assignments in both books 
and a passage from Hogben to be put into Basic. These Basic "reductions" 
gave the besis for class discussion and demonstration of the key vords 
in Hogben as well as some of the chief "thought-control" words in Ri- 
chards. The discussions were designed to show the difference between 
the old and new logic and to provide the student with a thinking process 
which would enable him to build his own machine for operating on the ba~ 
sis of the new logic. The following assignments were discussed: 


1. "The range of choice which any type of society offers depends on 
the type of technology it employs." p.42 
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2. Multiple definitions of Liberalism, economic nationalism to be 
put into Basic. 


3. "Education is only a live social issue when it is frankly ten- 
dencious," p.52 


4, "If we hope to reinstate confidence in the human reason, we shall 
not discharge our aim unless the teaching of history produces citizens 
who realize the part which advancing scientific knowledge has played 
in the material progress of mankind." p.60 


Of course, the discussion of such passages and the key words in 
them spread out to include the rest of the Hogben ideology. Hours were 
spent on biotechnology, economic self-sufficiency, etc. As an example 
of this ramification into the Hogben context, passage number four quo- 
ted above gave rise to debate as to what Hogben meant by "history and 
the part played by scientific knowledge in the material progress of 
mankind. Did he perhaps have a special definition of history? Was there 
an intimate connection between this definition end his conception of 
the progress of mankind? One might get the answer by investigating 
other Hogben items. So the class undertook to search for a clue in 
"Mathematics for the Million" and "Science for the Citizen". They wrote 
up their findings in Basic. What success they hed is revealed by quo- 
tations from these papers: 


"When the common man says he has no interest in mathematics (for ex- 


ample) it is because he cannot see where he will be able to make use 
of it in his daily life. The knowledge given is too far away from 
the practical experience of the person, and therefore it has no at- 
traction for him. Hogben says it should not be put aside from the 
teachings, but should be given attraction to the common man, by giv- 
ing its relation to the general experience in society. The same is 
true for history end the sciences. Also there should be a closer con- 
nection between the sciences end history. Ho says that the man of 
science and the man of history must do work together if we are to 
give education growth and development. That is why he says the man 
of history must have knowledge of the part which the growth of the 
knowledge of science has had in the material forward development of 
the society of man." 


The last quotation was from a freshman; the following is from a 
junior: 


"So it is the idea of the theory of Hogben that history should not 
only have to do with the: facts of the past but also the effect on the 
ideas and opinions of the society by the operations of science as well 
as the change made on the structure and organization of the society 
by the theories of science. The workings of science should not be 
thought of es being a mass of knowledge that the modern man will nev 
erbe able to have an idea of, that science is for the experts and made 
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by the experts and becomes a great, almightly instrument which it is 
necessary to keep with the respect given to religion; but rather a 
story of knowledge that -all men may have some idea about, in order 
to be a part of a well~ordered society. The history of that society 
end the history of science cannot be discussed as two different bo- 
dies of knowledge but as parts of each other; one process is parallel 
to the other changing from a time of little or no impulse to one of 
much industry," 


In the case of sentence number three (Education is only a life so- 
cial issue when it is frankly tendencious.) an interesting discussion 
develoned over the word "tendencious", arising out of such Basic trans-~ 
lations as this of a Freshman poet: 


"Hogben, himself, gives two senses for tendencious. One used with 
education, is giving the person knowledge to make him able to go on 
living fully outside his own special work as well as in it--that is, 
to make him able to get along with other people and be able to take 
an active interest in his nation and in other nations. The other 
sense of tendencious, used here with education, is education for a 
purpose other than the knowledge itself--a getting away from know 
ledge for knowledge's sake and into giving in school education, a 
knowledge which can and will be used for living end a special pur- 
pose, personal or national." 


freshman suggests Hogben might mean: 


"It is necessary thet there be education of the feelings as well as 
of the mind. Not only is man to have clear knowledge, but his acts 
are to be controlled by his education. It is necessary that man be 
responsible to society. Education is a burning question to all men. 
It has as its purpose to make society to "understand" (have knowledge 
of) society, and to have control over society in a wise way for the 
well-being of all." 


Another freshman puts the case for his definition simply and graphi- 
cally: 


"A person should get away from his daily work enough so he could make 
events come about in society. He should have active interests in 
government end all other such structures of society. It is necessary 
that things have a purpose and then men should make certain events 
come about towards doing the purpose. All of this is in my sense ten- 
dencious. A ‘life social issue’ would be something on the minds and 
in the hearts of society--great interest by. all of society." 


It was discovered that people with such widely different views as 
Hutchins and Hogben might be called tendencious, if the word is defined 
as "having a definite goal". Such a definition naturally led to an out-~ 
line of educational theories past and present on the basis of purpose. 
The cleavage seemed to be between those who insisted upon setting up a 
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definite purpose and those who insisted that such a purpose must not be 
set up. 


As the class warmed to the task of interpreting Hogben,the improve~ 
ment in concentration and skill tended to swing the center of focus 
from mere communication to considerations of logic, We had anticipated 
such a state of affairs with some concern for it involved what we call 
at Whittier the "starred-word" problem. We have starred some sixty 
words in the Basic list "upon which" in Richards’ phrase, "the, ordering 
of the senses of our other words is dependent" or which give difficulty 
because of the numerous levels of abstraction which they operate. When 
the student comes upon a starred-word in translating he is required to 
reduce it to other lower-order Basic words. A recently enlarged list 
includes the following words: 


act 
adjustment 
agreement 
brain 
cause 
common 


apparatus 
art 
attention 
fiction 
field 
force 


eathority 
balance 
automatic 
necessary 
operation 
order 


behaviour 
belief 
body 
rhythm 
scale 
science 


complex form organization selection 
condition general part sense 
control government place sign 
current history political simple 
decision humour possible sort 


degree idea probable special 


design impulse power structure 
desire instrument process substance 
development knowledge property system 
distribution law purpose tendency 
education learning quality theory 
effect machine reaction thought 
event mass reason true 
expansion mind relation value 
experience natural representative work 

fact 


The importance of a decision as to when such starred-words are to 
be analyzed became apparent in this edvanced group. Should the words 
be defined before work on a book like Hogben is begun or should the de- 
fining be done as the words are discovered in the reading? The rapidity 
with which the work is done depends altogether on an answer here. For 
example, when the discussion of Liberalism came up in connection with 
Hogben, three or four class hours were reauired to straighten out the 
historical, sociological, etc., question involved. Special problems de- 
velop in connection with different groups, and if a thorough job is to 
be done, any pre-established lesson plan must be given up until the dif- 
ficulty has been removed. 


But more vital problems may be involved. Does finding the word 
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first in a definite context hinder ea complete multiple definition? Or 
does this help to give direction to the defining process? Perhaps the 
experience of the Whittier class has helped give an answer. Assignments 
in "Retreat from Reason" and the "Basic Rules" were given at the seme 
time. The idea was that as multiple definitions of the critical words 
in Hogben were worked out, the students should be learning the rules 
which govern their own thought processes. Their appreciation of Rich- 
ards' work might thus be increased since they themselves were being 
called upon to provide their own practical demonstration of its con- 
struction. The results were garnered in a set of Basic essays on the 
"Basic Rules", <A few papers quoted in full will best illustrate the 
various degrees of success: 


Whet Contribution Does the "Basic Rules of Reason" 
e to Cle Thinking? 


What are the basic rules of reason and are they true rules? Mul- 
tiple definition--what is it? What contributions are made to clear 
thinking? These are questions thet come into my mind as I make a begin-~ 
ning on this paper. 


First, what are the basic rules of reasonmd are they true rules? 
Language is the machine we make use of to put and keep our thoughts in 
control. To have control of our language we have to have control of 
the senses of our words. From our experience in Hogben, we have seen 
that many of our chief words have no one definition. Rather, they may 
have several meanings if taken in different senses. We must get the 
right use of the senses of our chief words if we are to have control of 
our words. The chief words are those upon which the ordering of the sen~ 
ses of our other words is dependent. ‘The basic rules of reason are the 
senses of these chief words and theirwaysof working with or against 
one another. It is not true thet there are the senses and also rules 
for putting them together. The senses themselves give, in their ways 
of acting, the rules of reason. 


Multiple definition--what is it? It is just what it says it is-- 
a machine for separating senses of words. We take the most important 
words of a statement (those which the thought is dependent upon) and 
make lists of their chief senses. Then, when in the process of discussion, 
it is necessary to give attention to the different senses, we are able 
to see, through a comparison, the correct sense we need. I. A. Richards 
has done this for the chief key words of our Basic Words. Multiple 
definition is a process in a certain system we should make use of in 
our reading md discussion. Then we come to a statement in which the 
meaning is not quite clear, we should put to work this system of thought. 
(1) Put the statement in basic to see the key wores.(2) Make use of mul- 
tiple definition of these key words,(3) Put aside the souses that are 
not useful, and (4) Make a selection of the most useful senses in the 
order of degree. Through my experience with Hogben, I have the belief 
that this system will make clear any statement. 


What contributions are made to clear thinking? I have just given 
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you the most important one--the multiple definition. And I hope I have 
made clear to you its workings and also the part it plays in the system 
to get an understanding of a statement that is not clear. Another con- 
tribution is the basic rules of reason—-the senses of these chief key 
words of discussion and their ways of working with or agains each other-— 
which are outlined in the back of the book for us. ‘The basic rules are 
really not mich different from multiple definition. The basic rules are 
the key words in discussion and multiple definition is a process to be 
put to use on any word that is not clear. Still another contribution is 
this scientific process of thinking that one must go through in doing 
multiple definition. Even if the basic rules were of no other good to 
us, this thinking process, that you mst go through, would give us va- 
lue enough for us to have knowledge of the book. 


Everyone has knowledge that we have a language problem today. We 
must «get better control of our language. To get this a fuller control 
of the senses of words is necessary. I feel you may get this through 
the methods of the "Basic Rules of Reason". The point we must keep in 
mind is that there are divisions between the senses of words. We must 
find them and make use of them as such." 


e se Use of the Basi es of Reaso 


The rules of reason (as aiven by I. A. Richards) are "The senses 
of the chief words, and their ways of working with and against one an- 
other". In this writing 1 will give my complete attention to the at- 
tempt to make the above more clear and to give the values and the uses 
of these rules of reason. 


The purpose of our existence is to be happy, or, in the words of 
Richards, "to make our desires come about", How are we to do this? By 
the use of logic, says Richards. What is logic? Logic is the science 
of reasoning; the science of putting one's thoughts in order that we 
might see their connection with each other, and that from this collec~ 
tion of thoughts we might be able to see and have knowledre of the con 
ditions of our existence. If we once have knowledge of these conditions, 
we will be able to put ourselves and our doings in agreement with t hem, 
and thus make the existence of man more happy and more complete. To 
put it another way, Logic is clear, straight, reasoning by which we may 
be able to see true facts. Reasoning is the act of putting thoughts in 
order and of seeing their connection with each other, 


Thus far we heve (1) the purpose of our existence, and (2) the way 
making our purpose become a real thing. What do the basic rules have to 
do with these things? Just this: we are not able to keep our thoughts 
in order, we are not able to have logic or clear reasoning without the 
use of langmage. Because of this our control of languege becomes our 
control of logic. Logic is the way "to make our desires come about." It 
is clear then, since languace is so importent to us, why it should be 
used rightly. The basic rules of reason have been designed to make us 
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Now we have what seems to me to be the pattern of Richards! ideas: 


(1) The purpose of our existence--"to make our desires come about." 
(2) The way to do this-~logic 

(3) The way to give existence to logic-~the use of language. 

(4) The way to have control over language--the basic rules of reason. 


Thus far I have given the purpose and the use of these rules, The 
rest of this writing will be an attempt to say how these rules are put 
to work, 


Logic, we have said, is clear reasoning. Reasoning is putting 
thoughts in order and seeing their connection with each other. Much 
reasoning, however, is not clear reasoning, since the thoughts are often 
not put in definite order in one's mind, and since the thoughts them 
selves are often not clear. Bad use of language is responsible for this. 
We can do away with this by the use of the basic rules,"the senses of 
the chief words, and their ways of working with or against one another." 
"Our chief words," says Richards, "are the words upon which the order~ 
ing of the senses of our other words is dependent." If we are to keep 
our reasoning straight, we must keep in mind that the senses of these 
chief words are different with their different uses. This makes the sene 
ses of the words which are dependent upon them, md even the sense of the 
order of these words, give very different thought as the senses of 
the chief words make their changes. If we keep the senses of these 
chief words clearly in mind, we are able to keep our thoughts straight 
and have clear reasoning. To do this we mst look to the context of 
these‘words( all thet which is about them) for their right sense; we 
mist keep in mind that the sense will make changes as the use of the 
word makes chenges, and above all, we mst keep in mind that words are 
only tools thrt they are not "owners of senses® but instruments by 
which man's ideas and thoughts are put in order and given direction." 


As a result of the Basic discipline and a study of the Basic Ruleg 
of Reason, a kind of forma was developed. It was intended to make the 
approach to interpretation a little easier for those who might not have 
learned to take full flight on their own "logico-experimetal" wings: 


1. Determination of the terms which are causing difficulty. Reduction 
of these into Basic. 


2. Multiple definition. 
Step 1. Dictionary definitions 
Step 2 Reduction of dictionary definitions 
Step 3 Use of psychological definitions if necessary, (The term 
psychological is used here in contrast to the logical or genus- 
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species definition. "Get out of the word situation into exper- 
lence" is the watch-word). 

Step 4 Rejection of inepplicable definitions 

Step 5 Selection of applicable definitions in order of degree 
of suitability to the context. 


The last five weeks were taken up with work on a theory of criti- 
cism. The aim was to give the students an instrument of critical evalu- 
ation which would help them to analyze all problems, not only those con- 
cerned with literature, It is obvious that the critical principles of 
I. A. Richards are intended to have this wider application, If this 
were not true, he could hardly say, as he does, that the future civili- 
zation is largely dependent on sensitive and accurate interpretation, 
on a thought~machine with which to confront reality--not retreat from it. 


Material was gathered from three sources: (1) John Livingston Lowes! 
"Road to Xanadu"; (2) I, A. Richards: "Principles of Literary Criticism"; 
(3) I. A. Richards' "Interpretetion in Teaching". No ettempt was made 
to retail the contents of these volumes in detail. Two or three main 
points from each were well worked out in explanation, class discussion, 
and written exercise. Again the aim was to have these main points built 
into some sort of comprehensive pattern in the mind of the students. The 
whole complex was founded on a few Basic principles of psychology. It 
might not be out of place here to state that the class took a particu- 
larly lively interest in the discussion on I. A. Richards' psychology. 
This does not have reference to the three or four brilliant or talkative 
members of the class who may always be relied on when argumentation is 
in order. Students who had hitherto been interested but silent became 
decidedly curious, desirous of more and more information. Perhaps there 
is a teaching moral here. Material which tells students something 
about themselves, about their relations to environment, about control 
of themselves end their environment seems to have a high interest value. 


Certain portions of "The Road to Xanadu" were used to describe 
Lowe's theory of the psychology of the creative imagination, the pro- 
bable relation of the sub-conscious to the counscious in any truly im- 
aginative work, mathematical es well as literary. Protocols on "The:An~ 
cient Mariner" formed the basis for class discussion. 


But one does not give freshmen a working kmowledge of such ideas 
as these by talking day after day. Words, more words, is not the an- 
swer. Since freshmen have neither the knowledge nor the ap»vreciation 
to appreciate the end at the beginning, a way must be found out of the 
verbal situation. However much Dr. Adler may deplore the influence of 
John Dewey on contemporary education, one of -his doctrines has been 
proved osychologically sound. One learns by doing, and the Whittier 
staff has discovered that this is no less true in the teaching of Ing~ 
lish. 


The one tool that makes the kind of language instruction described 
herein possible on the freshman rather than the graduate level is C. E, 
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Ogden's "Basic English”. Just how this 850 word vocabulary was construc- 
ted will be given briefly. The Principles underlying the word selection 
must be understood. Otherwise the claim made for the job this abbrevi- 
ated English does seem exaggerated. 


The secret of Basic is in the elimination of the verb. By discover- 
ing the sixteen basic physical actions in the thousands of complete Eng 
lish verbs, Ogden made it possible to say anything in 850 words which 
can be said in the complete vocabulary. Most verbs involve three ele~- 
ments he found=--one of the sixteen actions (putting, talking, coming, 
going, letting, making, doing, having, giving, seeing, saying, sending, 
getting, keeping, seeming) plus a preposition (called in Basic a direc~ 
tive because its function is to show direction) and a noun toward which 
the action takes place. The by now classical example is the breaking 
down of "to disembark" into "to get off the ship". The rest of the 
words include 600 nouns, 200 picture (ball,house, dog), and 400 general 
words (amusement,animal, building). Of course, dstractions are not eli- 
minated in Basic although the process is, in the main to express abstract 
ideas in simple terms with comparative few meanings. The idea is to 
get back to reality, to the things that can be seen, touched, felt. 
Those abstractions which remain are called key words by Dr. Richards. 
That is, they aré those words (e.¢. lew, knowledze) whose meanings con- 
trol the meanings of the words they are used with--in complete English 
as well as Basic. Control of these words gives increased control or 
ell language. This in turn makes one master of his orm mind and gives 
him increased power over his environment. It must be clearly understood 


that Basic discipline does not involve the substitution of 850 words 
for those in the N.E.D. It is only a means of helping the student to 
aporeciate the variety and richness of the tongue he inherits. It is 
a way of enabling him to use it with greater efficiency and greater 
beauty. 


One of Basic's important contributions is that of nutting the teach- 
ing of grammar on a rational foundation. Repeated failures have made it 
abundantly clear that grammar cannot be profitably taught as a logical 
science. One student out of a hundred will use English correctly be- 
cause he has been taught the ruke. Basic makes it possible to teach 
functional grammar. At Whitticr functional grammar is defined as the 
discovery by each student of what work words are doing in a sentence. 
Nouns are words which name things. Whether they name objects, a house, 
or whether they name acts, working, the function is still the same. As 
steted before, prepositions are words which show direction. Adjectives 
are a most important unit of the grammar work because the way they work 
is psychologically important. If one understands their work one under- 
stands a great deal about his mind. Since adjectives are the names of 
qualities a mind attributes to an object, it follows that qualities do 
not exist as absolutes. The way is paved for a modern inductive, un- 
Platonic theory of knowledge. This is a brief outline of how the func- 
tional Basic method may operste. Space will not permit of a complete ex- 
planation. 
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One of the major questions which this paper set out to answer was 
the practical one of assignments and class discussions. The majority of 
the assignments are the translating of passages of difficult prose from 
John Herman Randall's "The ilaking of the Modern Mind" into Basic with 
the help of a manual on the theory of language by Dr. A. W. Upton, chair- 
man of the English Department. Several different and legitimate inter- 
pretations will result because of the many definitions of the key ab- 
stractions. These translations, written on the board, are discussed by 
the class, and the definitions of one or two of the key terms are listed. 
It is evident that. such training in interpretation will not only clari- 
fy a particular day's assignment, but will lay a sure foundation for in- 
terpretative ability and greater power of expression. Here is a practi- 
cal means of teaching the psychology of language without trying the in- 
possible-~-"convincing" freshman verbally. 


While these things are of inestimable value in a re-orientation of 
English in the curriculum, Basic makes yet another contribution. It 
establishes the disciplinary element of Latin translation and the study 
of mathematics, which have gone by the board as required subjects. So-# 
cial students are "soft". They do not have the capacity for continued 
painstaking work at a difficult job which mathematics majors have. They 
lack the ability to build step by step a skill they can only hope to at- 
tain after years of effort. The: Whittier experiment has proved that 
history and English majors can acquire such capacity once they are gi- 
ven a tool for attacking the interpretive problen. 





TECHNIQUES FOR MOTIVATION IN THE CLASSROOM 


Harriett Genung, Assistant Curriculum Laboratory, Claremont Colleges; 
end Librarian, Corona High School 


There is a Chinese proverb that states: "the fish sees the bait, 
not the hook." I could not help pondering this bit of wisdom as I pre~ 
pared this paper. If it is true that there is an analogy between moti~ 
vating children to learn and "baiting the hook," then my topic should 
rightly be "interesting bait"! 


Not so very long ago I was told that a certain class of sophisti- 
cated high school seniors explained carefully to their teacher that it 
was necessary for them to be motiveted in order to learn! Imagine the 
students telling the teacher that it is necessary "bait the hook." 
That is supposed to be a pedagogical secret. 


Since this is a "reading" conference and since the title for this 
paper has been assigned, "Motivation of Interest," perhaps we should 
read the title according to Dr. Peter L. Spencer's definition of reading, 
i.e., making a discriminative reaction to the stimulus. The word moti- 
vation calls to mind such words as need, want, wish, purpose, motive, 
desire, inner steer, predisposition, intent. Psychological terms such 
as Woodworth's mechanismamd drive theory, the psychological stream, the 
driving stimulus, physiological, conscious and social motivation, stimu- 
lus patterns, reward and punishment, praise and reproof, rush upon us. 
This is the field for the psychologist. Certainly not for me. 


Motivation of interest is a most inclusive title. I could discuss 
the problem of saving rubber and gasoline and still be within bounds. 
Certainly that is a motivating interest to many at the present time. I 
would therefore like to limit my topic to "techniques for motivation in 
the classroom." 


Even then there is much to consider. Do we wish to provide motiva~ 
tion for the child to read the printed word symbol? To make a discri- 
minative reaction to stimuli? Or are we interested in motivation from 
the point of view of the counsellor and director of guidance? 


The latter reminds me of a specific example of such motivation. 
There was a student, a boy, who had assumed the unfortunate attitude 
that if he could "get away" with something and not be caught, no one 
would be the wiser or worse for it! He came to the desk in the library 
one morning and asked if he might step outside for a moment. Students 
not being permitted to step outside whenever they wished resulted in 
some investigating. Why did he wish to step outside? Did he mean by 
"outside" just outside the door or half way across the campus? 


Finally he disclosed his difficulty. He had just discovered that 
the prized medal which he wore on his watch fob was missing, and he 
thought that he might have lost it on the path outside. He was permitted 
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to search. When he returned looking very downcast and disappointed it 
was suggested that he report his loss to the office. His reply was that 
if anyoné did find it, he wouldn't turn it over to the office. At least 
he wouldn't if he happened to find something similar on the grounds. 


Here was a time and place for the teacher to attempt to motivate 
this boy along various subjects, particularly to show him that honesty 
is one of the most desired marks of character. 


In the course of the conversation it was learned that he had the 
misconception that the office was a place where "somebody might catch 
up with him", and that also was one of the reasons why he hesitated to re~ 
port the loss of the medal to the office. However, after being assured 
that the office was a friendly placa for students, end with the desire 
to recover the medal burning deeper into his heart, he went to the office. 
More to the teacher's gratification, I believe, than to the boy's was 
his quick return with the medal It was a sheepish looking boy, indeed, 
who admitted that "there must have been one honest person in school, be- 
cause someone hed turned in the medal only a few minutes before." This 
made en impression that would not be quickly forgotten, and is an exan- 
ple of the countless opportunities the teacher has to motivate students 
toward better ways of living. 


I know of one teacher who keeps in mind continually the rapport _ 
of his class in his efforts to stimulate. If he does not succeed in get- 
ting one good, hearty laugh from the group each day, he considers that 
day's work a failure. Another predisposes the class with well-organized 
activity. There is no time in her class for anything but work. There are 
others, I believe, who rely on the "hickory stick." 


You have heard it said that "a good teacher is worth more than a 
load of books." Yet the efficient teacher is continuously watching for 
good books with which to motivate. There is much disagreement regard- 
ing the qualities which make a book motivating. Have you not had the ex- 
perience of handing to an average reader a good book and have him remark 
that he did not enjoy books like that? And upon inquiry it is dis- 
covered that the book is (1) too thick; (2) the type is too smali or too 
large; (3) the pictures are old-fashioned; (4) there is no conversation 
to make the book lively reading; (5) the cover is not attractive; and 
last but not least, (6) the story is not interesting. 


Often we read in theory that many of the qualities mentioned above 
are objectionable, but not so often do we actually find students who are 
able to analyze their reasons for not liking certain books. I wish that 
I had kept a record of the number of pupils who objected to books because 
of the size of the print. Usually the print is small and tiring to the 
eyes, although in one or two instances there have been objections to 
large print with the comment that it is for younger readers! It is gre- 
tifying that high school students are aware of such physical qualities 
of books, particularly when they have difficulty with their eyes. 


The boy to whom I referred a few minutes ago was one of the diffi- 
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cult: readers to please. He stressed both the physical qualities of the 
book and the content to a point which was almost exasperating. He said 
that he liked only "blood and thunder" stories; was particularly interes- 
ted in books about aviation during World War I and II, and liked any 
reading material about guns. 


In attempting to analyze his reading interests, much to my sur- 
prise we discovered, upon actually reading the books which he particu- 
larly recommended, that his "blood and thunder" books were a misnomer. 
What he really liked was a book filled with excitement, fairly easy vo- 
cabulary, much conversation, little or no description. He was correct 
in saying that he liked books dealing with aviation, guns, and warfare. 


As soon as his real interests were discovered, the problem of find- 
ing books which he enjoyed reading was mich easier, and we had a basis 
upon which to motivate him into other fields of reading interests. 


A significant statement is m-de by Walraven and Hall-Quest in their 
recent book, "Library Guidance for Teachers": "To guide young people in 
reading, to fit the right book to the right reader the guide mst know 
books. . . . Few teachers read enough; they read too little and too well; 
they lack that easy familiarity with and knowledge of many books."+ goyai- 


ly desirable, however, is the teacher's knowledge of the child's inter-~ 
ests, in addition to a broad knowledge of the reading content of books 
to be suggested to the student, and also knowledge of his ability. With 
this information it is possible to guide the pupil in his reading choi- 
ces purposefully. It should be remembered that "Reading is to the mind 
what exercise is to the body” and reading tastes should be developed if 
possible. 


In attempting to motivate pupils on the basis of such information 
the following plan might be feasible. 


On my library desk is a set of card drawers designed to file cards 
three by five and four by six inches in size. On the four by six cards 
there will be recorded for each student in school the following facts 
which will be transferred from the office cumulative record cards: name, 
address, mental age, chronological age, reading ability, grade place~ 
ment, school last attended, chief interests. Below this information 
will be left space for a cumulative record of his reading during the en- 
rolled period in his persent school situation, in addition to a word or 
two describing his reaction to the books read, 


This will accomplish several things for the librarian. In the first 
Place it will give a basis upon which to work with new students with- 
out loss of time. Secondly, a complete picture of the student's reading 
achievement will be availeble which will serve as a guide to the teacher 


1 Walraven, Margaret Kessler, and Hall-Quest, Alfred L., bibrary Guidance 
for Beachers. Wiley, 1941. p. 151 
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and librarian in motiveting the reading of the pupil. It will be more 
complete than the record of book reports in the English teacher's file, 
for the reason that a record -of all his reading will be available (all 
books read from the school library). In the third place it will give 
the teacher, the librarian, and the principal information as to what per- 
cent and what members of the student body are reading material from the 
library. It will be possible to discover when in his school career the 
student begins or culminates library reading. 


What of the mechanics involved in this procedure? How will the 
student's reaction to each book be obtained without boring the pupil 
and increasing the mechanical routine in the librarian's work beyond the 
possibilities of accomplishment? In the National Education Association 
Research Bulletin for January,1942, devoted to problems of reading, there 
are many splendid suggestions. 


The bdDook-mark system is a suggestion which might be a workable one, 
Each timé a book is made ready for circulation a gay-colored book mark 
is to be placed in the book pocket. On the book»marker is a space for 
the pupil to indicate briefly his rating of the book and his name. When 
the book is slipped and shelved the book-mark bearing the best rating 
of the book is left in the book-pocket,. 


This would accomplish two things. First, it would give the students 
an opportunity to know their friends!’ reactions to books as they are 
searching for a good book to read. In the seconi place it would furnish 


the s tudent's reaction to the book which would be recorded on his cumu- 
lative record card without making the procedure required and boring to 
the student. 


An idea similar to this was tried by one of the English teachers 
in our school this year. For each book read in the English class,a 
three-by~five~card was filled out by the student indicating the author, 
title, name of student and reaction to book. These cards were filed in 
the library and were used by students for reference when selecting books. 
If a book's physical qualities were not particularly attractive (as with 
many sets of Dickens and Thackeray), but a student-rating of the book 
was found favorable, then this would be a motivation for others to read 
it also. 


The mechanics of keeping each cumulative record up-to-date would 
undoubtedly offer the most serious difficulty in carrying out the plan. 
Any confidential information appearing on the card, such as mental age, 
or reading ability, would necessarily have to be recorded in such a man- 
ner that it would be impossible for students to de-code the information. 
With this possibility eliminated, there would be no reason why student 
library assistants could not record the information on the cards. 


Now to come back to techniques for motivation. Have you ever no- 
ticed the magic quality which something new has in influencing the ac- 
tions of an individual or a group? Cognizant of this, how often a teacher 
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changes the complete program for her class on a certain day, because the 
group is not in the "mood" for the subject planned. I recall one class 
which was enthused about a unit by nothing more than the teacher's in- 
troduction into the room of something new from which the class was to 
guess what the unit to be studied would be, 


There is something equally fascinating about newly received books! 
Especially when they can be read while the gay-colored jackets are still 
intact and the smell of the printer's ink and paper is still fresh. If 
it takes nothing more than the new, uncataloged book to lure problem 
children to read, the teacher and librarian can afford some inconvenience 
in cataloging the books! 


During the past year as new books were delivered to the library, 
they were stacked on the desk to be checked in. Students who rarely ever 
read anything except "Life" or the comic strips began to show an unusu- 
al interest in these new books. Very soon questions were asked as to 
whether the books could be checked out, and if they might browse through 
them. It was suggested thet, although the books were not yet ready for 
circulation, that they might be read in the library. To watch these stu- 
dents, who in many cases were rather serious discipline problems, se- 
lect a book and read during an entire period with the request at the end 
of the hour for the librarian to please -save the book for the following 
day, was most gratifying. 


When this procedure was found so effective, new books, unon the 
suggestion of the librarian, were frequently stacked on the desk at a 
particularly opportune time, not for cstalog purposes, but for motivation. 


In most cases where voluntary selections were made from the desk, 
the fact that it was a voluntary gesture on the part of the student was 
an important ome. One boy who very seldom read and who was one of the 
chief sources of worry to teachers and administration, discovered a 
Thesaurus of Humor on the desk. This book was thick, cumbersome, and 
not at all attractive. But he enjoyed reading the jokes, and not only 
read quietly in the library himself, but lured into the library some of 
his pals (problem cases) asking if they too might read the book before 
its being cataloged. 


The change of attitude of some of these most difficult students was 
amazing. They handled the books carefully, were very particular about 
working quietly in the library, and were unusually polite and courteous. 
Imagine a customarily discourteous boy standing when the teacher ap- 
proached the table to talk with him a moment! 


The newness of the war and the defense program has been another mo- 
tivating force. Youngsters who have never experienced our country at 
war are eager to know about the army, the navy, weapons of warfare, avi- 
ation, defense, md many other related subjects. These interests accoun- 
ted for slow-readers poring over the daily paper, day after day, devour 
ing every little bit of information about the war. They accounted for 
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the sophomore English class taking the respomsibility of keeping in the 
library an exhibit of posters and pictures relating to war and defense. 
They accounted for a large percent of the increase in book reading. 


The chief joy of the boys, particularly, was the great veriety of 
stories about aviators and aviation. (Publishers are certainly capital- 
izing on this subject). Tally Ho!by Donahue (Macmillan) was one of the 
most popular, the story of an American's experiences with the R.A.F. 
Aviation Cadet by Lent(Macmillan), Battle Stations by Hudson (Macmillan), 
a small book in size and one of a series now available, telling about 
a submarine; Elements of Aeronautics by Pope and Otis (World Book), a 
text, but popular with the scientific-minded students, Aces Wild by 
Winston (Holiday), author of the popular Dive Bomber, Wings of Victory 
by Halstead (Dutton), Air Base by Guyton (iicGraw Hill), Bilot of the 
High Andes by Litten (Doda) were a few of the sought-after titles. One 
series which appealed to the slow readers, but which was not as high 
quality as those mentioned above was the Dave Dawson Series published 
by Crown and written by Bowen. Only fifty cents a book, it was a very 
inexpensive series. Its particular appeal was thrills, excitement, and 
the breezy style of writing. 


There are many books of a general nature dealing with phases of 
the war. One of the much-loved titles by both younger and older people 
is the little book written by the two refugee children upon their ar 
rival in the United States from England. Child-like, these children, Ed- 
die and Caroline Bell have told their impressions of the United States 
in Thank you twice (Harcourt). For very young children the United Sta- 
tes Office of Education has authorized the printing of Little Oscar's 
First Air Raid by Mead (Dodd) which is designed to show children what 
to do in an air raid. 


Righting Ships of the U.S.Navy by Pratt, a beautifully illustra- 
ted book and Paves atom ony gf is evidently very successful in its 
motivating power. Shortly after it was received in the library, two 
boys were caught attempting to "sneak" it out! 


The Citizen's Series although probably too advanced for most ju- 
nior high boys, supplies the desired information for older boys. Ten 
titles are now available in the series, each bearing the heading, What 
the citizen should know sbout, and then the various subjects are indi-~ 
cated, as for instance, the army, the navy, the coast guard, the ma- 
rines, the air forces, the army engineers, our arms and weapons, the 
merchant marine, civilian defense,and modern war.(Norton). 


Several biographies have appeared, one of the most recent being 
General Douglas MacArthur by Miller (Universal), popularly priced. Phi-~ 
Tip Guedalla's Mr. is of course for adult readers, but Young 
Winston Churchill by Davis (Scribner's) is suitable for junior and seni- 
or high. Men of Burope by Stmone (Modern Age) was enjoyed by a tenth 
grade boy. Hahn's Soong Sisters is suitable for older high school 
students, pee auras 
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We can never seem to have too many of the Dodd Career books. Both 
boys and girls ask for them. Of the war series, Ginger Lee, War Nurse 
is entertaining as well as very informative. Similar in style and at~ 
traction is Coast Guard Cadets by Bell (Dodd) . 


The question has arisen, "How mich and how potent should the war 
literature be for our young people?" Should reading be confined to the 
type of literature, if we can call it literature, which I have just ci- 
ted, which is for the most part entertaining, or should some of the more 
serious, brutal, realistic depictions be included? Some are of the 
opinion that such titles as Shirer's Berlin Diary (Knopf), Davies 
Hisaion a Moscow (Simon), You Can't do Business with Hitler by Miller 

Harcourt) and others are necessary to draw the sharp contrast between 
democracy end ways of dictatorship, peace and war. Personally, I agree 
that a balanced picture should be presented. 


Although perhaps more prosaic reading for the youngsters, without 
quite so many thrills, that concerning activities in defense and war 
preparation should certainly be included in a well=<balanced reading pro~ 
gram. Several good titles have appeared. Prentiss' Civil Air Defense 
is a good title, although probably too advanced for junior high age. 
Your Career in Defense by Davis (Harper) enters the field of vocations. 
One of the most highly recommended titles has been W. D. Boutwell's 
America Prepares for Tomorrow (Harper), but this again is for more ad~ 


vanced readers, 


Fortunately in the field of defense information, many attractive 
pamphlets have appeared which young students as well as older ones like. 
The Office of Civilian Defense at Washington has quite a number free of 
charge, and is a good source. A complete listing of sources is available 
in the Curriculum Laboratory, Claremont Colleges. 


With the increased interest in the countries involved in the war, 
materials are now just beginning to make their appearance for various 
age groups. For those who have waited so patiently for supplementary ma- 
terials on the Latin-American countries, their desire is now granted, 
as was indicated by the exhibits of the Inter~American Conference this. 
summer on this campus. Certainly with the clever titles, the beautifu]} 
illustrations produced with an eye for the rich Latin American colors, 
there is no lack of motivation. We have time to mention only a few of 
the many titles. However, a very complete list of book titles is avail- 
able in the United States Office of Education's selected list of read~ 
able books for young people, Our Neighbor Republics, 


Elementary and junior high students are fortunate in having the 
New World Neighbor Series (Heath) of attractive little books dealing with 
meny phases of South American life. Teachers of remedial reading may 
have noticed that the intriguing Village that Learned to Read by Tarshis 
(Houghton) has appeared on lists of books for retarded readers. _Maria 


Bosa, Manuelito of Costa Rica, the Silver Llama, the Blue Butterfly goes 
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to South America are a few of the titles for the younger students. Chuck 
Martinez for Junior High, Lupe gnd the Senorita for Senior High and 
many others are listed. A very complete list has also been prepared by 
Dr. Ruth Stanton of the Chino Library, with another available in the 
ee Laboratory Bulletin, Claremont Colleges, for Fall-Winter,1941-~ 
Ze 


But enough for books. With the qualities of motivation thus far de~ 
scribed through books, it should never ne necessary for the teacher to 
apply the book as suggested by the following paraphrase: 


Teachers who teach 

"A child by the book 

Can, if sufficiently vexed, 
Hasten results 

By applying the book 

As well as applying the text.* 


Have you ever noticed the students who literally "wear out" the 
"Life" magazines and the comic strips? We have a lerge file of "Life" 
which is never filed because copies are in the hands of non-readers who 
seem never to tire of looking through these files. It is the first maga- 
zine to be taken off the rack of current magazines. Why? Because these 
students can read the pictures while they have difficulty in reading 
the printed word symbol. The printed word symbol with all its abstract~ 
ness is their Waterloo in the history class, in the English class, every- 
where they turn. Pictures are something that they can enjoy and under= 
stand. 


And so we come to the vast possibilities of the audio-visual aid 
in motivation. Providing information, motivation, and creating atti- 
tudes is its chief function. Used correctly it will motivate these "Life" 
reading youngsters to gain information from worth-while pictures which 
will supplement the printed word symbol.It will encourage them to con- 
tinue in school, will create new irtterests in their previous narrow hori- 
zons,. 


Watch a group of lively boys who have been in the habit of skidding 
around corners on two wheels in their old "jalopies" consider seriously 
the problems presented in a motion picture concerning rubber and gasoline 
saving. Watch them try some of the tests shown in the motion picture to 
see if they can save rubber as well as shown in the picture! 


And so we could continue, citing one example after another of the 
part the audio-visual aid plays in this important subject. It is well to 
spemember that the "sugar~coated" techniques of motivation discussed thus 
far are only one phase of the broad field of motivation, and that the goal, 
the inner steer, is one of the most important. As Emily Dickinson has 
so well said: 

- "Bach life converges to some center 
Expressed or still; 
Exists in every human nature.. a goal...* 





RADIO IN EDUCATION IN TIME OF CRISIS 


Mrs. Elizabeth Goudy, Director of Radio Education and Curriculum 
Assistant, Los Angeles County Schools 


In the year of our Lord 1660, back in Jamestown, Virginia, Governor 
Berkeley, who “loved his wine, but feared his people", made this public 
pronouncement: 


I thank God there are not free schools or printing here, and I hope 
we shall not have them these hundred years; for learning has brought 
disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has 
divulged them, and libels against the best of government. God keep 
us from free schools and printing press. 


Well, Governor Berkelsy wouldturn in his grave if he could hear the 
familiar: ". . . This is Colubmia's School of the Air of the Americas," 
or the opening signature of the Standard School Broadcast. Today, 250 
years after Governor Berkeley's pronouncement, we have free public schools, 
a free press, free speech, and a democratic America. 


But perhaps the Governor realized all too well that people can be 
educated in so many ways—-guided into so many skills, trained in so many 
different habits, and indoctrinated into so many patterns of believing 
and acting that in one land, one generation of boys and girls can be edu- 
cated for death and slavery-~-while in another country, a generation of 
boys and girls can be educated for life and freedom. 


Governor Berkeley was afraid of the printing press-~feared the 
printed word lest it be used as a force of destruction--as he said, to 
destroy the "best of government." Were he alive today, Berkeley might 
well express even geeter fear of the spoken word, for in a little over 
twenty years, radio-~commnication by the spoken word-—has come to be 
one of the most powerful weapons for instruction and destruction the 
world has yet to know. 


Think of the number of words poured from loud speakers into one 
day: 924 radio stations in the United States are broadcasting through 
60,000,000 sets. Americans listen a total of 126,000,000 hours per 
week to radio-—a sum almost as staggering as the daily cost of this war. 
Broadcasting in democratic America is only a part of the total picture. 

Eight hundred international short wave stations around the world 
broadcast to the world. 


Eleven hours of broadcesting svery day are directed to North and 
South America by the Nazis; Japan directs programs to this hemis- 
phere four and one half hours each day. 


Every five days England broadcasts to her empire and to anyone 
who will listen--as many words as are in the Bible or as in all the 
works of Shakespeare. 
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Why has all this come about? Because men and nations know and be- 
lieve in the power of the spoken word. Radio has made it possible for 
men to partake in and benefit from the accumulated information and ex- 
periences of the ages. And yet, today radio is also being used to destroy 
human achievement, 


World War No. II is demonstrating that people can be bombed by air 
with words as well as with high explosives. Hitler has told us that 
"words are acts" and has boasted that propaganda will give him the means 
of conqrering the world. Radio broadcasting is a weapon of attack for 
the totalitarian states. 


Perhaps Hitler is right: Words can be acts! Do Americans believe 
what they hear? The classic example is Orson Welles! dramatization of 
"The War of the Worlds" over the Columbia Broadcasting System--a broad- 
cast which unwittingly caused hysteria and panic. Orson Welles and his 
players thought that the idea of men from Mars attacking the earth a bit 
hackneyed and trite, but they reckoned without placing full value on the 
frightening power of the device which they used. They reckoned without 
the terrifying reality that the human voice gives to verbal symbols. We 
now recall with amusement some of the things that were not funny at the 
moment. There was the man who shouted to the Bronx policemen: "They're 
bombing New Jersey!" How did he know? He heard it on the radio. Then 
he went to the roof and "I could see the smoke from the bombs, drifting 
toward New York. What shall I do?" 


A Pittsburgher found his wife about to take poison. She exclaimed, 
"I'd rather die this way than like that." Searches for gas masks, at- 
tempted suicides, fleeing to the hills are indications of the hysteria 
which followed the broadcast. One old lady commented, "Well, if it 
didn't do anything else, it made a lot of people pray." But it helped 
do something else; it made us realize the power of radio, it made us a~ 
ware of the gullibility of the best educated people in the world, it 
gave us evidence that our ears are less civilized than our eyes, 


But let's come a little closer home to find an instance of a mid- 
west newscaster who started a run on a bank by simply reporting the dis- 
appearance of a banker. In Los Angeles a few years ago, newspapers 
printed "scare" stories about the danger of floods during the heavy rains. 
People were only mildy concerned. Yet, when radio gave a very cautious 
account of the same flood situation, people lost all reason and began 
to leave their homes. To stop them, messages had to be broadcast urs- 
ing people not to leave their homes. In another instance, the mention 
of infantile paralysis created a panic among listeners who besieged ci- 
vic authorities and stopped activities for several hours until their 
fears had been allayed. 


The ear is more responsive to what it hears than the eye is to 
what it sees. To advertisers, hearing is believing--for they are will- 
ing to spend $171,000,000 a year to influence our buying habits. Father 
Coughlin's appeals have resulted in deluges of mail and telegrams upoz 
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Congress. In February, 1940, when Congress debated neutrality-- 
radio broadcasts for and against brought 100,000 letters to the repre- 
sentatives of the people within a few days. Yet of all the media of 
communication, radio is most trusted~-which makes it potentially the 
most dangerous. Fortune Magazine once asked Americans: If they heard 
conflicting stories, which would they be more likely to believe, "what 
they heard on the radio, or what they read in the newspapers?" More 
than half of those questioned said they would believe what they heard 
vefore they would believe what they read. Surveys show us that 70% of 
our families listen regularly to news broadcasts and commentators. 
Sixty-one per cent of the students questioned in a modern high school 
told us that radio is their primary source of information on current 
events, and it was a secondary source of information for all others. 


The Payne Fund Studies showed that children spend 6 to 7 times as 
much time listening to the radio as they spend seeing motion pictures~- 
yet we have been aware of the influence of the motion picture for many 
years. Boys and girls spend a4 hours listening to the radio for every 
hour they spend in leisure-time reading-~ and educators have been greatly 
concerned over the influence of leisure~time reading for several decades, 
But what has been done about the problem of radio listening? 


If we would not be ostriches and delude ourselves by sticking our 
heads in the sand, we must face the fact that radio affects the minds 
and hearts of all who listen. In totalitarian states, people gather 
obediently around their radios to hear the voices of their masters. Ra- 
dio is doing their thinking for them, and is not helping them to think 
for themselves. If in America, radio is to be our servant and not our 
master, then we must become critical listeners, listening intelligentiy 
and actively--not passively-~to the words we hear. At no time has the 
challenge been greater than today, and what we, as listeners, do about 
our listening may in a large measure determine the future course of de- 
mocracy,. 


What, then, are the implications of these facts for teachers-- 
especially teachers of English and social studies-~ in elementary and 
secondary schools, yes, and in colleges too. Teachers can use radio 
news and commentary programs~-those heard during school hours as well 
as those out-of-school. There are two reasons why teachers should use 
these programs. First, because young Americans must be helped to lis- 
ten with discrimination, We cannot have a nation of half-listeners ua 
less we would peril national defense and our own way of life by false 
rumors, misinformation, and panic. Students who have used news broad- 
casts and commentary programs are asking questions like these about their 
favorite commentators-—~- 


Is he a man of broad experience--experience which has qualified him 
to pass judgment on world events? 


Does he speak from prejudice and personal bias? 


Does he treat facts honestly or sensationally? 
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Does he confuse news reporting with his personal comments? 


From what sources are his facts obtained? How have they been 
obtained? Are they stories planted by Axis nations in neutral 
countries for dissemination? 


Here are other questions boys and girls might ask about such pro- 
grams: 


Does repetition of a news item necessarily establish its importance? 


How does rate of speed and the tone of voice of a radio speaker affect 
the way a listener feels about what he hears? 


Can an expert in world affairs become a radio commantator if he has 
® poor speéking voice or poor radio personality? 


How much freedom should a commentator have to express his own ideas 
and opinions? 


Not only do we need to develop discriminating listeners to news and 
commentary programs but we have a responsibility for using these broad- 
casts to keep ourselves informed, to help us understand contemporary 
problems. No longer can we wait until current events pass into textbooks 
to understand, evaluete, and judge them. We must be informed now, we 
must try to understand current happenings now to meet present-day issues, 
and to make decisions with regard to world affairs. In short, our big 
gest job is to deal intelligently with contemporary problems. 


Dr. Milbo of the University of Southern California has pointed out 
that in the social studies field there is an increasing emphasis upon 
current problems. He says this trend may develop to the point where 
ninety per cent of the social studies curriculum will be concerned with 
problems and events related to the world today. If this is the trend, 
then the modern media of commmnication--the radio, the newspaper, the 
motion picture, current periodicals--will become basic texts for any 
study of contemporary affairs, end the history books will be used to 
supplement or complement that study. 


The Los Angeles County Schools Radio Log in its last issue listed 
36 news broadcasts, making sure there were at least two for each hour of 
the day from seven in the morning until ten o'clock at night. More than 
80 news commentators and foreign brosdcasts were also included. This 
does not mean they were used by all teachers in the schools, but it means 
we think these programs are important to our educational program in war~ 
time. 


What about the so-called netional defense broadcasts? Such pro- 
grams as "They Live Forever," "You Can't Do Business with Hitler" "The 
Army Hour", and many others? I also mean those regular radio features 
which have turned their emphasis to problems of defense. This latter 
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group includes "America's Tom Meeting of the Air," "The People's Plat- 
form," "The University of Chicago Round Table," “American Forum of the 
Air," "that's It All Apout," and others of a local nature. Then too, 
there are special broadcasts ty war-time Congressmen, by heads of the 
various special bureaus, boards, and groups in charge of housing, ration- 
ing, salvaging, man power, bond sales, and so forth. Shall the school 
use these radio programs? How can the school ignore them when boys and 
girls are looking for answers to questions like these~-questions which 
they themsélves have asked: 


What are we defending? 


How can we, as students, improve the morale of our school and of our 
nation? 


What is my responsibility as a student in the present crisis? 


What is my job in national defense? 
After the war--what then? 


The answers boys and girls, young men and women make to these ques- 
tions will have much to do with the turn of events--indeed, with the fu- 
ture course of democracy. But again, use of these programs demands a 
knowledge of how to listen. Unfortunately, there are still radio speakers 
who use vague terms which they never define. We are told that we are 
fighting to save freedom. Whose freedom? hat freedom? Freedom is one 
thing to the labor leader, another to the banker. Freedom may nean the 
right to stand any where in this room, or freedom may mean the right to 
stand anywhere in this room except on my toes. 


Magic words, catch phrases, emotionally—charged words are false maps, 
and can lead to confused thinking--if they lead to thinking et all. How 
often do words have the right meaning for the listener? As a case in 
point, there was the learned doctor of education who was also a Sunday 
school teacher. His pupils were too young to read, so he taught them songs, 
poems, and prayers. One Sunday morning, school-teacher-like, he thought 
he would test each little pupil's knowledge by having each repeat the Lord's 
Prayer. All went well until one small girl bogan reciting-—and this is 
what she said, “Our Father which are in Heaven, Hollywood bs thy Name--" 


In listening to radio speakers, forum discussion broadcasts, and 
dramatized programs, pupils need to be teught how to listen for facts, 
for details, for main ideas, to gather evidence, to discover false analo- 
gies, dogmatic statements, and to interpret data. Public schools have 
long been dealing with the problem of reading and writing illiteracy, but 
what about listening illiteracy? We talk of developmental reading pro- 
grams~<what of developmental listening programs? 


We cannot leave a discussion of radio in education in time of crisis 
without considering for a few minutes at least the many other, shall we 
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say, regular broedcasts which can be used by schools to enrich the curri- 
culum. I refer to the "School of the Air of the Americas" broadcast five 
days a week to the nation's schools, programs which are developed with 
the cooperation of the National Educational Association and other leading 
educational groups. The "School of the Air" broadcasts have been used 
experiementally in selected school systems throughout the country over a 
two-year period. The results of this nation-wide utilization of radio 
programs have proved beyond a doubt the value of radio as a teaching 
tool. ‘Yet only 2% of the teachers in the United States are regularly us- 
ing the "School of the Air* broadcasts. Besides these regular programs 
designed for school listening, there are the "Standard School" broadcasts 
that do a splendid job of building appreciation for msie and integrat- 
ing it with English and social studies. The broadcasts on Letin America, 
like "Down Mexico Tay," can make significant contributions to classroom 
work~--if we will only make use of them. 


The Los Angeles County Radio Log lists about 160 radio programs 
that contribute to the modern curriculum because we believe, and four 
years of experience have substantiated our beliefs, that radio is a dy~ 
namic and significant educational resource, 


So far, we have discussed the importance of using news and commen- 
tary programs in our schools, especially in war-time; the place of na- 
tional defense broadcasts in education; and third, we have mentioned the 
need to use the many excellent regular public service programs that can 
enrich the curriculim,. 


There are several other responsibilities with regard to radio in 
war~time, One is the responsibility of keeping our channels of communi- 
cation free. Being ademocracy, the United States is still cherishing, 
even in war, its right to regard rulers as fallible men, to regard lea- 
ders as persons who can make mistakes. This country still cherishes its 
right to know all sides of an issue, its right to learn the truth. 


As citizens we are guardians of that freedom. It is not the Fede- 
ral Communications Commission who alone can keep radio free, it is not 
Congress, nor the President. We, the people, mst insist that radio 
channels be kept open, that people be told the truth so long as no mili~ 
tary secrets are revealed, and that as long as Comgress can debate ques- 
tions, radio should be permitted to present all sides of a problem. With- 
out this freedom, radio can become the forerunner of totalitarian tyranny-- 
an instrument working against democracy rather than for it, Keeping ra- 
dio free from authoritarianism is as important as keeping public educa- 
tion free from forces which might seek to dominate and control it. 


Teachers and pupils have another responsibility to radio. When ra~ 
dio programs give boys and girls tnsights into our growth as a democra- 
tic nation, when they present great American achievements in drama, art, 
mesic, industry, and science; when radio programs contribute to an un- 
derstanding of vast and complicated forces operating in our contemporary 
world, then we have not only a responsibility for using these programs, 
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but we have another duty--to enlarge that listening audience, to get 
others to use the program, to work out techniques for winning new lis«: 
teners. Schools have sometimes joined with other community agencies 
such as the library, the church, the P.T.A., the local newspaper to 
build an audience for a series such as the "Cavalcade of America," "Une 
limited Horizons," "Down ilexico Way," and "What's It All About?" Many 
others deserve larger audiences--and as is true of most programs other 
than amusement features--a systematic audience-building effort is needed. 
The schools can help, 


The formative agencies in our society arethe home, the school, the 
churck, press, cinema, and radio, If we accept the facts which I stated 
earlier about the extent of radio listening and its potentialities as a 
constructive or destructive force in our lives, then we, as educational 
people, as parents,as citizens, have the right to examine radio's offer~ 
ings to make sure radio broadcasts are doing an adequate job of shaping 
the attitudes of our young people so as to help give them a faith to 
live by, a goal to aim at, and a share in the tasks which have to be done. 
We have the right to examine the wide range of radio offerings to see what 
programs are built around the American tradition, what programs give a 
better understanding of the purposes of democratic civilization itself. 
Are there any broadcasts which depict the Old World backgrounds from 
which the colonists fled? What programs portray the strenuous adventure 
of the pioneers against man, beast, climate, and environment? Are there 
any broadcasts that show our failures and successes at self-government? 
The Epic of America~-as portrayed by radio can go a long way in building 
that unity of democratic faith we need now more than ever before, If 
these programs are missing from the radio bill-of-fare, then, as citi- 
zens, we can make our voices heard and radio will recognize our wants 
and needs, for it, too, reflects the society of which it is a part. 


Hitler has said "Universal education is the poison of the people," 
but our history shows that we Americans as a people are committed to a 
great faith in democracy and to free universal education as an instru- 
ment for insuring its success. This means that free public schools are 
responsible for educating all of the children of all of the people. To 
do this effectively we, as teachers and administrators, must use every 
human and material resource at our command. I have tried to show in the 
course of my talk that radio is one of the most important resources of 
the modern school and that in war times, its importance as an educational 
tool is increased a hundred fold. Radio belongs in the modern school. 
We must use it constructively to help preserve and maintain our way of 
democratic living. 





HEARING AND READING 


Willard B, Hargrave, Executive Director, Auricular Foundation, Inc. 
Consulting Audiologist, Juvenile Hall, Los Angeles 


My own research into deafness as a causal factor in child malad- 
jJustment, which has been conducted for the past three years in Juvenile 
Hall, Los Angeles, has developed facts of a startling nature, none of 
which detract in the slightest degree from arguments herein propounded 
as to the importance of good hearing in the reading process, This re- 
search, based upon precise audiometric examination of each boy and girl 
in that institution, totaling more than 2,000 new cases each year, has 
discovered that deafness is in number one position among the physical 
defects, even leading malmitrition which is so common among the types 
of homes from which Juvenile Hall receives the majority of its inmates. 


If this type of physical defect, basically organic, but which soon 
involves dynamic disturbances, is now definitely known to be among the 
leading causal factors in juvenile delinquency, it mst at least be con- 
sidered as of more than passing importance in the acquisition of an edu- 
cation, and particularly in that phase of education so closely associ- 
ated with hearing--reading. 


The reading process in the pedagogic definition, is based upon 
language and the apprehension of the symbols representing it. The sym 
bols may be in the form of ordinary printing or writing; in finger 
spelling or speech-reading for the deaf, or Braille for the blind. In 
any event language or an understanding of language must precede reading, 
and where there is an impediment to the acquisition of language, or to 
understand language, reading is not acquired without special instruc- 
tion. 


Several reasons are usually given for inability to read or to 
read properly. Most of them will be discussed by others in this con- 
ference end therefore need not be enumerated here. The one being con- 
sidered at the moment is not usually recognized even though often con- 
sidered: the inability of many children to hear perfectly. 


An inability to coordinate groups of words into sentences is an 
indication of the possibility of an impaired auditory sense. This in- 
ability is particularly noted by speech-reading teachers, wherein many 
adults, gifted with » complete vocabulary, find it very difficult to 
leern the process of reading speech from the lips and other speech or- 
gans. They find it almost impossible to coordinate the faculties in- 
volved, while others become adept within a short time. Medical authori- 
ties give a reason for this by pointing out that the portion of the 
brain directly stimulated by the sight is in a different portion than 
that which responds to an auditory impression. A lesion of any kind 
will result in reading deficiency because of the inability to obtain 
a smoothly functioning balance between visual apprehension and auditory 
thought. 
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The basis of the thinking process of the average normal human is 
in language of the native tongue, bolstered by mental imagery dealing 
with vision. A combination of these processes is necessary to good 
reading, and a lack of one or the other, or any impairment of the sen- 
sory organs, or @ mental incoordination between, the senses, present 
difficulties leading to the necessity for remedial reading. 


This thought process then, which revolves around language of the 
native tongue, not only implies that there must be a complete coordi-~ 
nation between the senses of vision and hearing in reading of print, 
or a coordination of the senses of feeling and hearing in the develop- 
ment of skill in readirg Braille, but that there must be perfection of 
each. This does not discount the possibility of learning reading with- 
out hearing, or the reading of Braille without either sight or hearing, 
80 well done by Helen Keller. Such instruction, however, is not to be 
found or required in teaching children with a slight defect of either 
vision or hearing in the average school room. 


And herein in relation to the slight defect, lies much of the dif~ 
ficulties of thé past which have created considerable misunderstanding 
and confusion: the necessity for an accurate diagriosis of so-called 
slight imperfections:of these vital organs. : 


It is an accepted fact, end no longer theory, that a simple 
clinical test will not give an accurate medical diagnosis of either 
vision or hearing acuity, and thus cannot be accepted as dogmatic in 
the diagnosis of e reading difficulty. In the words of Dr. Edmund 
Prince Fowler, the eminent ear spscialist,: "Without precision tests.... 
fully 50% of attempted diagnosis are faulty as to differentiation of 
lesions, and of course quantitatively worthless, prognostically of 
little value, and therapeutiaally of little use." 


This is perticularly true of hearing. Most statistics regarding 
the number of school children with impaired hearing have been obtained 
with group testing equipment. While the results of such tests are 
satisfactory as far as they go, they do not go far enough. They are 
not enlightening for medicel diagnosis and should be considered in 
light of their limitations when used for the purpose of diagnosis in 
etiicational problems. ‘Those who have studied the physics of sound and 
understand the broad limits of human hearing necessary for a perfect 
understanding of language, are well aware of these limitations. Group 
tests do not cover the necessery range of hearing any better than an 
ordinary radio covers the range of cycles which can be utilized in 
radio transmission. To assume thet a test of the intelligibility of 
vowels is adequate may be comparable to the assumption that because a 
radio can pick up EFI it should also be able to pick up short wave. If 
the parts necessary for short way reception are not present, or have be- 
come damaged, then it may function perfectly through the broadcast 
range and not at all when short wave is desired. 


The point can be best illustrated by supposing that newspapers 
were printed with the vowels in black, the nasals in green, and the 
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consonants in red. A chart test of vision, using only black vowels or 
symbols, would be rather misleading as to the ability of the color 
blind to read a newspaper. Hearing tests, wherein vowels predominate 
as in the single :muinerals, may be just as misleading as to the acuity 
of all hearing necessary for perfect understanding of speech. 


Hearing and sight are inherited abilities supplied by nature. Lan- 
guage heard by the ear, and the printed symbols of language must be 
learned. Scienae has developed better lighting and more readable print 
as an aid to reading. But we are little advanced over conditions of a 
hundred years ago in so far as he-ring is concerned. Not only do we 
know little more about the human ear and how it functions than we did 
a century ago, but such limited knowledge is not widely distributed. 

We have added loud speaker or public address systems to our auditoriums 
as a public recognition of the need for better hearing, but the class 
room, where the basis of education is obtained, is in many ways in- 
ferior acoustically speaking to those of yesterday. There can be little 
argument to the effect that the increased noise of this era is not detri- 
mental to facility of understanding class room instruction. Several 
scientifically minded people throughout the country are speculating on 
the theory that the increasing number of children with poor hearing, 

and the noise element, form a combination of handicaps which may in part 
account for the controversy between the "modernists and fundamentalists." 

Beyond these is a greater detrimental factor opposing a full and 
instant comprehension of the spoken word, and therefore to be seriously 
considered in relation to the symbols of that word. The sense of hear- 
ing as found with the perfect organ, is sensitive to various sounds or 
vibretions to a varying degree of efficiency. For instance the sound 
‘aw! is the strongest in the English language, while the sound 'th' as 
in 'thin', is the weakest. Yet the section of the cochlea in the per- 
fectly functioning ear is vastly less sensitive in the higher pitched 
and weaker 'th' range or portion than in the lower frequencies respon- 
sible for ‘aw’. The unvoiced consonants which add so much to intelli- 
gibility, are far weaker than the nasals or the vowels. So, consciously 
or subconsciously we have developed our lives to offset this deficiency 
in our language. It is auite necessary for the best of hearers to 
watch the speeker's face in order that no key word be missed and the con- 
text therefore become meaningless, In spite of this defect in language 
wherein the key to the intelligibility of most words is within the least 
sensitive of the hearing range, many teachers will unintentionally add 
to the burden of children who depend upon speech-reading for assisting 
the heering, by giving instructions from the back of the room. 


Others have been !mown to stand with their back to a bright window, 
thereby preventing supplemental speech-reading on the part of their pu- 
pils. These habits may not of themselves cause poor scholastic work, 
but they certainly do not add to or tend toward better. 


The majority of hearing examinations are within the range where 
the hearing is nearly always the best, even with severe nerve deafness. 
I have examined many children who can hear a vowel as well and as clearly 
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as any normal hearer, but who cannot hear in the higher frequencies 
even when the full power of the andiometer is given against the ear, 
They may require 100,000,000 times as much power to hear frequencies in 
'th' as in 'aw'. Thus the combination of strong sound vibrations and the 
more acute portion of the average human ear, naturally lead to results 
which cannot be comparable to a thorough test of the entire range of 
hearing, Such results are entirely erroneous and misleading and make it 
impossible to correctly evaluate any kindred deficiency in light of an 
auditory defect. To assume that a low frequency yet strong vowel is 
ae to a weak consonant is not in keeping with the natural law of 
physics. 


It would seem, therefore, thet defective hearing, even of a slight 
nature necessitating precise testing to determine, may be one of the 
reasons for many children failing at reading. The small percentage 
found to have defective hearing through use of group testing equipment 
will not approximate the 14% having difficulty with reading. When we 
consider, however, the much larger percentage of those with a high fre- 
quency loss in the consonant range, we find it entirely within the realm 
of possibility, and largely within the realm of probability, that hear- 
ing--good hearing-~is important in the acquisition of good reading 
ability. To asgume that there should be a normal development in reading 
of language when there is a hidden defect in the mechanism of hearing 
the languaze in the first place, is not sound. 


In kindred fields of education where hearing is recognized as of 
paramount importance, such as correct speech, there is a very close re~ 
lationship between defectives in these subjects, or abilities, and de- 
fective hearing. It has been found that as high as 85% of speech de- 
fectives have impaired hearing, and 73% of those in remedial reading 
Classes heve an imperfect auditory sense as measured by scientific me- 
thods,. 


These unusually high percentages would seem to imply that hearing 
is of great importance in both speech and reading, and improvement should 
depend largely upon the degree to which hearing deficiency can be over~ 
come. 


Throughout the educational world interested in the deaf and the 
crippled of hearing is the recognized fact that imperfect hearing is 
more often than not accompanied by other handicaps directly traceable 
to the hecring loss. The deaf, unless given a highly specialized type 
of training, do not lerrn to speek at all and must depend upon signs. 
The crippled of hearing speak incorrectly because they have not heard 
well. Of recent years we have learned much regarding speech in its re~- 
lationship to hearing and can now evaluate speech handicaps by a care- 
ful diagnosis of the hearing curve as disclosed by audiometric examina- 
tion. To offset the deficiencies of speech attributable to auditory 
deficiency, the auricular method of training has been developed where- 
in the student hears through ear-phones with the sound amplified or 
magnified at the points of greater deficiency. This magnified sound, 
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combined with speech-reading, enables the student to overcome the hear- 
ine deficiency to a marked degree. By adding a microphone to this type 
of instrument the student can heer his own voice and thus correct any 
defect of pronunciation. The combination enables the speaker to overcome 
his hearing deficiency and kindred handicaps far more rapidly than by 
any other known method. 


On the basis of results as experienced in speech correction, it is 
possible to build an argument supporting the theory that a correction of 
an auditory defect may in turn improve reading ability. Two different 
means for accomplishing this are offered. First is therapeutics by medi~ 
cal treatment or surgery, or by correction of the diet, depending solely 
upon the type and degree of the defect and the length of time which has 
passed since the deafness cause was experianced. 


The second is amplified sound. Proper placement in the class room 
will often be sufficient. A change of teachers frequently is found to 
accomplish wonders with a poor reader. Usually this is attributed to 
reasons other than those directly traceable to the auditory, with no con- 
sideration given to the fact that the difference in the tonal quality 
of the voices, the clarity of articulation, together with the carrying 
quality of the voice, may be the reason. The reverse is also possible, 
wherein a child with passable progress in reading begins to fail with a 
Change of teachers. This phase is not confined to reading alone, but 
will apply to all instruction where hearing is important. 


Stronger and clearer sound, unmasked by extraneous noise, whether 
by ordinary voice or through amplification, often results in marked im 
provement throughout the entire schooling. This recognition of the ne- 
cessity for greater intelligibility is the secret of the success in the 
education of the hard of hearing in special schools, Teachers in such 
schools are thoroughly aware of the problems developed by defective 
hearing. 


An illustration of the effectiveness of amplified sound can be 
given in the case of Duane, age eleven. This child was brought to the 
Children's Hesring and Speech Clinic, in Los Angeles, for my diagnosis. 
His hearing test disclosed a very serious nerve type of deafness, never 
before suspected, wherein the high freouencies could hardly be heard 
even when magnified a million fold. His schooling totaled four months 
in all because an examiner had declared him to be a low grade moron. 

A recording of his voice made at the time of his enrollment in our 
Classes is impossible to understand, 


Duane was coached in phonics plus pictures, always with a headphone 
and his microphone, and with the teacher using a necklace microphone. 
After five.lessons of one hour each, he was able to read through the 
pre-primer, much to the happy amazement of his mother. His mental ca- 
pacity was found to be normal for his age when carefully examined by a 
skilled psychologist, who did not make the very bad mistake of attempt- 
ing to grade him on the basis of the Binet test. He was able to grasp 
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a thought very quickly once he could hear clearly. His speech developed 
s0 rapidly thet at the end of ten lessons a new recording of his voice 
is easily followed. He is now in school and doing well. 


It is of interest to note thet his ability to apprehend the lan- 
guage symbols improved with erester rapidity than his ability to correct 
his speech. This can be explained in part by considering that because of 
his lack of reading ability he had no bad habits to correct, while his 
poor speech habits were deeply seated. Some may contend that the quick- 
ness with which he grasped reading wes due to his age level learning 
lessons designed for a five year old. There is much merit in such a 
contention, but it mast be remembered that we had demonstrated the fun- 
damental reason why he had failed to read, could not talk with any 
clarity and had badly fooled a school psychologist as to his mental con~ 
dition. 


Speech and reeding are so inter-related as to be almost inseparable, 
as before mentioned, with the totally deaf. An illustration of this is 
& woman missionary who, having much time on her hands, took up Latin in 
order that she might read and write in that language. She became very 
proficient at both, but never having heard anyone speak Latin she could 
not speak it well enough for Latin scholars to understand a word she 
said, nor could she understand them, though they could correspond freely 
in Latin. This is somewhat the experience of the deaf who have been edu- 
cated to read and write. They can read, but they seldom speak well, and 
if compelled to depend upon sound alone, unsupported by speech reading, 
would be hopelessly handicapped. 


During the past few years considerable thought has been given to 
visual education, particularly in elementary schools. Strangely enough 
the auditory sense remains the principal gateway to the mind in so far 
as higher learning is concerned. The lecture platform has not yet 
given way to motion pictures to any greet extent, and the text—book, 
while requiring vision for apprehension, is but a means for the por- 
trayal of auditory thought, 


The principal weakness of the auditory thought process in the ac- 
quisitbon of an education is due to its transitory nature. Once it is 
spoken it is seldom repeated and requires concentration even by those 
with no defect in the mechanism of hearing. The printed thought, how- 
ever, can be referred to, making it possible for the slow thinker to 
grasp it or to remember by reading it over again. This weakness of the 
auditory thought process through hearing has given place to one of the 
fallacies of common belief that the eye is many more times as effective 
as the ear in learning. “hen we consider the eye as only the tool by 
means of which we translate word symbols into an auditory impression 
in exactly the same result we would have obteined by hearing, this be- 
lief seems to fall of its own wieght. The blind, with no vision at 
all, seem to be able to grasp a thought with a facility equal to that 
of the seeing. Their comprehension is based entirely upon hearing, or 
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may be somewhat supplemented by the limited number of books and maga- 
zines printed in Braille. Such printing, it must be noted, is not read 
by vision but by feeling. Should there be a more perfect memory for 

the blind through reading Braille than from that which is heard directly 
through the ear, the same argument would imply that the sense of feeling 
is more effective in the learning process. Certreinly it cannot be 
successfully contended that the imagery with which the blind develop 

@ mental picture of the action or description portrayed in Breille 
reading is the more important. Having had no vision such a mental pic- 
ture could not be accurate. The eye can be more easily substituted for 
in the educational program than the ear, 


Visual education has a broader field for development of its unex- 
plored potentialities than that of herring, inasmuch as its part in or- 
dinary learning has been almost negligible if we exclude reading. But 
at its best it must of necessity be restricted to the classroom or to 
groups, while the printed word can be available anywhere at any time. 


By interpreting the reading process as merely a supplement to 
auditory thought, or thinkimg in language, and then classifying all 
knowledge into two categories: that which was learned exclusively 
through vision and thet which was learned through hearing, we find a 
strange result, Perhaps not one per cent of the sum total of our know 
ledge is based soley upon vision. History of the past, prognostications 
of the future; the broad panorama of current events may be understood 
with clarity only when portrayed in speech or the symbols of speech of 
the average person. We read or hear with greater understanding of a 
thing or event we have seen because our knowledge is then complete, sup- 
ported as it is by the views or opinions of another observer. But our 
knowledge of our world cannot be complete unless it reaches our intelli- 
gencé in the form of auditory thought. Of a certainty we cannot describe 
history and its meaning, prophesy the future, or intelligently review 
current events without language, either printed, finger-spelled, or 
spoken. 

This is not to be considered a reflection upon visual education, 
particularly when used in illustrating important elements of some special 
type of education. Nor should it be considered a reflection upon the 
value of visual thought. But inasmuch as we are concerned with diffi~ 
culties in reading of printing or writing, we must estimate the task in 
the resulting thought process rather than by the tool through which the 
thought is grasped. And therefore, inasmuch as all normal thought 
which can be readily passed on to another person is fundementally lan- 
guage, spoken or printed, the tool with which language is acquired is 
of the greater importance. 


The use of the motion picture or similar means for supplementing 
educational training should not be criticised unless such visual educa~ 
tion drastécally excludes other vitally important methods for the in- 
tellectual development of youthful minds. They have their place but it 
is a limited one. A picture but broadens the range of visual knowledge, 
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and as a supplement to reading it has its proper place in illustrations, 
but it can never replace or equal reading as a means for the acquisition 
of a well-balenced, well-rounded educetion. A good reader has obtained 
the basis of an education in any line depending upon the printed word of 
a language he can read. 


Any lack of coordination between the eye and the ability to read a 
language which can be s poken would seem to indicate an organic difficulty, 
This can be of two different types: either there is a lesion of the brain 
in one or both or between the two parts responsive to vision and hearing, 
or there is some difficulty with the function of the eye or ear. The for- 
mer requires expert medical or perhaps psychiatric examination while the 
latter demands accurate and scientific measurement of acuity, combined 
with an accurate diagnosis. There may be a combination of the two de- 
fects. 


Minor defects must be considered. Many children can see the printed 
word, but only under strain. Many children can hear the voice, but only 
under strain. Neither can be expected to keep the pace of those with no 
defect at all without falling down somewhere. The added strain of try- 
ing to see or hear that which is not clear will find outlet in excessive 
fatigue and a subsequent disinterest in school work. This may be parti- 
cularly noted by a lack of attention. 


The large number of children in the average school room who have a 
defect in hearing within the higher frequencies, which may or may not 


be a nerve defect, suggests one possible solution to much of the entire 
problem of education. 


Subjects requiring close attention and thought should be under- 
taken during the morning hours, leaving such subjects and the arts for 
later in the day. Such a change would not decrease the efficiency of 
those who do not become fatigued, but should cause an improvement in the 
grades of many who have heretofore been below average. 


It should be noted, however, that if the heavier subjects are 
given during the morning when minds are fresh, there may be the same 
line of demarcation between the good readers and the poor, for a clear, 
fresh mind will be at its best earlier in the day rezardless of any 
physical handicap or lack of it. There are children who are more alert, 
and show more energy in the afternoon than in the morning, but this is 
not normal. It is a danger sign and should be evaluated as such. 


Proper diagnosis and isolation of the cause of any variation from 
the normal must precede therapeutics, regardless of the subject. No 
problem can be solved until it is recognized for what it is. It then 
becomes clearly evident that in order to understand the "whole child", 
the whole child must be considered. A hidden defect is not less impor- 
tant because it is hidden, tt rather the reverse. The war has proved 
this. It becomes of little worth to vrotect a place from a raid by sea 
if the attack should come from the sky. A bomb loses none of its 
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effectiveness because the plane which drops it is invisible. 


In summarizing the importance of hearing in learning reading, we 
come face to face with the fact that the written or printed symbol is 
largely phonetical, and represents a group of sounds made when langage 
is spoken. In this respect our English language differs in respect to 
purely picture printing or writing such as Chinese. It is evident that 
if the difference between letters of the alphabet are phonic, any dif- 
ference which makes it difficult to distinguish between them might be 
at fault. If tests show that the vision is normal, then it is indicated 
that hearing acuity must be considered. 


Language and printing are the foundations upon which civilization 
are based, and without them man would be on a lower plane with other ani-~ 
mals. And inasmuch as there is no question as to the importance of hear~ 
ing in the learning of language, it must follow that the understanding of 
symbols representing language cannot be acqiired without special instruc- 
tion. 


Differentiations between sounds depend largely upon the normal func~ 
tioning of the ear and it is therefore impossible to assume correctly 
that failure to read properly is not caused by an auditory defect when 
such an assumption is not supported by a scientific examination. 


Thorough examination of all poor readers is therefore indicated. 
Proper seating in the class room and a clear and uninterrupted view of 
the speaker's face--whether teacher or reciting pupil-~should be arranged 
for all those who show any loss of hearing, particularly in the higher 
frequencies. Blackboard work should be written and then explained while 
facing the room; not explained while being written. 


Every facility which can be used toward the end that instruction is 
better understood will inevitably result in better work and better grades. 
Hearing cannot be taken for granted. There are too many complicating 
circumstances which by their very nature have led many people into a 
maze of misunderstanding about the problem of hearing, until today it 
stands among the foremost of all problems yet not fully understood, be 
they medical, educational, or sociological. 





MATERIALS AND METHODS SINCE THE NEW ENGLAND PRIMER 


John A. Hockett, Associate Director of Teacher Training, University 
of California at Los Angeles 


The Teaching of Reading in Colonial America 


The New England Primer, it is claimed, "taught millions to read 
and never a one to sin." Both of these objectives, it would seem,were 
achieved. at a price. Certainly the ordeal of leerning to read was a 
long and arduous one. Fear of death and eternal damnation was relied 
upon to inhibit the tendencies to sin so strongly implanted in colonial 
children, whom Jonathan Edwards called "young vipers and infinitely 
more hateful than vipers to God." The New England Primer first appeared 
about 1690, being similar to the Protestant Tutor published in England 
some ten years earlier . These books were by no means entirely new at 
that time, however. As far back as the Middle Ages, such little books 
had been used as simple manuals of devotion, containing as they did the 
Ten Commandments, Lord's Prayer, Apostles’ Creed, a few psalms, and the 
catechism. To render them usable as textbooks in reading, a few intro- 
ductory pages were added. These pages contained the alphabet in seve- 
ral forms; easy syllables for children such as ab, eb, ib, ob, ub; and 
three pages of words of one syllable, and of two, three, four, five, 
and six syllables. Other selections include four pages of rhymed coup~ 
lets beginning with "In Adam's Fall, We sinned all," verses for little 
children, the burning of John Rogers, the catechism, and "Spiritual 
Milk for American Babes, Drawn out of the Breasts of both Testaments 
for their Souls Nourishment, by John Cotton." 


This little book of eighty small pages, eporoximately three by 
four inches in sige, was throughout the eighteenth century the dominant 
textbook in beginning reading in America. It went through innumerable 
editions to reach a grand total of some three million copies. 


Method was as bleak and forbidding as content. The child was 
drilled at length upon his letters, until he could name them forward 
and backward and covld pick them out anywhere on the page. Sometimes 
little devices were used to entice children to the study of letters. 
The letters might be written on the "back side of a pack of cards," or 
engraved on a piece of ivory which could be thrown on the table to ex- 
pose one letter on top. When the alphabet was mastered, the process 
was repeated with the syllables, beginning with ba, be, bi, bo, bu. Af- 
ter weeks, or months, with letters ané syllables, the child ras intro- 
duced to words. These he attack-d by naming tho letters, or spelling 
out the word, and finally by pronouncing it. This led into the limited 
and difficult content of the Primer. After long end painstaking study 
in the Primer, the child was permitted to read in the Bible itself, His 
only technique for mastering new words was through spelling. It is ob- 
vious that spelling and reading were taught together, and quite under- 
standable that many of the books for beginners were called spellers. 
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Young scholers were further handicapped by the inefficient methods 
of their teachers. Instruction was individual, each child being cal- 
led to the teacher's desk to recite his lessons and recéive praise or 
punishment for his efforts. Teaching consisted in the assignment end 
hearing of lessons, not in helping the pupil leern. The teacher's role 
did not include the giving of information or the carrying on of discus- 
sions with pupils. It is small wonder that discipline and punishment 
were prominent in such a dismal, uninspiring situation. 


Webster hi eller 


As the Primer was the dominant rezsding textbook of the Righteenth 
Century so Noah Webster's Blue~back Speller became supreme in the early 
part of the Nineteenth. Webster taught school for several years after 
graduating from Yale in 1778. In 1782 he wrote his spelling book which 
was published the following year. This book was the "First Part" of a 
three-part project entitled & Grammatical Institute of the English Lan- 
guage and did not until later assume the title of "The American Spell- 
ing Book." It was by no neans the first of the spellers, Dilworth's 
A New Guide to the English Tongue having gone through fifteen American 
editions in the thirty-five years preceding the appearance of Webster's 
volume. Webster's speller began with an analysis of the English langu- 
age, followed by the alphabet and numerous lessons devoted to two and 
three-letter syllables. The 170 pages of the speller are orgenized in- 
to approximately 150 lessons consisting of lists of words classified by 
length and pronunciation, with assorted and unrelated sentences inter~ 
spersed. While as difficult and didactic as the Primer, the Speller 
is avowedly a secular lesson book, whereas the Primer was wholly re- 
ligious in its aim and content. The Speller served to standardize spell- 
ing end the use of English in the young American nation end did much to 
popularize correct spelling. It also promoted social activities in the 
form of spelling bees both in school and as social events in the com- 
munity. It was a Blue Back that the Judge held in his hand at the fa~ 
mous spelling bee described in The Hoosier Schoolmaster. 


With the establishment of the United States, materials and me~ 
thods in reading were modified to assist in creating national strength 
and unity. Materials were selected which would develop loyalty to the 
nation and inculcate the ideals of good citizenship. Emphasis was pla~ 
ced on correct pronunciation and enunciation of English in order to 
counteract the development of dialects. TElocution and declamation were 
considered important in the life of a democratic state. Patriotic, 
historical, literary <nd informational selections by American authors, 
stressing aspects of American life, found their way into numerous text- 
books. Moralistic materials took the place of religious selections. 
These emphases are indicated in the titles of popular textbooks of the 
early 1800's. Witness: The Moral Instructor and 
Happiness by Jesse Torrey, The North American Reedor by yman Cobb, The 
Columbian Orator and The American Preceptor vy Caleb Bingham. 

Learning to read was still a long, laborious process in the first 
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few decades of the Nineteenth Century. Mastering the alphabet was still 
the first step. Webster stressed the importance of mastering the vari- 
ous sounds of the letters instend of learning merely the names. He not 
only presented in the front of his speller an analysis of English sounds, 
but also grouped many syllables and words together because of similari-~ 
ty in pronunciation. Much stress was placed upon correct and fluent or- 
al reading at this time. 


The Graded School and ilcGuffey 


Further significant changes occurred in the reading situation about 
one hundred years ago. Pestalozgi's influence led to interest in soun- 
der psychological methods of teaching. Horace Mann, in the early forties, 
contrasted the skillful teaching of beginning reading he had witnessed 
in Prussian schools with the inefficient and boring practices common in 
America. The newer methods placed more emphasis on phonetics and on 
words as wholes. The first reader to advocate the word method of teach~ 
ing was Josia Bumstead's My Little Primer, published in 1840, Bumstead 
contended that it was "more philosophical, intelligent, pleasant and ra~ 
pid" to begin with “familiar and easy words, instead of letters." The 
word method had been advocated by Samuel Worcester as early as 1828, but 
without practical effect. Bumstead's primer began with lists of words 
familiar to children, omitting the usual introductory pages devoted to 
the alphabet and syllabarium. Some teachers adopted the new method with 
enthusiasm, but the great majority continued to use the alphabet method, 
although more stress was placed on the sounds of the letters than on 
their names. 


Various new reeders appeared, by far the most important being those 
written by William Holmes MoGuffey. The first four books of the series 
were published in 1836 and 1837. A fifth and sixth reader followed in a 
few years. William MeGuffey, the son of an Indian scout, had grown up 
in a frontier region of Ohio. He knew the people and the neture of life 
on the frontier. Like Lincoln he walked miles to borrow a book and se- 
cured his education by working his way. He taught school after complet- 
ing the course at Vashington College in Pennsylvania, and was later gi- 
ven a position at Miami University at $600 a year. McGuffey pioneered 
in making reading materials fit the child's needs. He tested every se- 
lection and every lesson on real children. He selected pictures that 
children would like and thet would illustrate the meanings he sought to 
teach, pictures of children at play, of pets, of animals, He coined ap- 
pealing titles such as, "The Discontented Pendulum," and "The Money Amy 
Didn't Earn." He wrote stories designed to persuade children to be help- 
ful to their parents, patriotic to their country, reverent to God, ho- 
nest with their friends, kind to animals. lany stories dealt with the 
experiences of children in pioneer communities. There were innumerable 
selections from literature. Mark Sullivan has said that nine out of ten 
average Americans received their entire literary education from McGuf- 
fey's readers, that "he had a large part in forming the mind of America." 
Surely the range was great. There were selections from the Bible, fables 
vy Aesop, poetry. by Whittier and Longfellow, selections from Julius 
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Cesar and Hamlet, immortal words of patriotism by Patrick Henry and John 
Adams. The young student became acquainted with characters as varied as 
Hector, Enoch Arden,Lochinvar, and Shylock. 


This was the firat series of readers to include a carefully-graded 
book for each grade of the elementary school. The primer began with the 
alphabet, followed by a picture alphabet, but was composed chiefly of 
lessons consisting of words to spell and short, unrelated sentences to 
read. The sentences dealt chiefly with animels and children, provided 
for considerable repetition of words, but was by present standards lar- 
gely dull and senseless. The sentences were designed and grouped to em 
phasize certain phonetic elements. 


The series was truly a best seller. One hundred twenty-two mil- 
lion copies were sold, more than of any other series in all history. It 
is estimated that between 1540 and 1900 half of the children in the Uni-~ 
ted States used these readers. For at least three generations these 
books not only taught youngsters to read, but brought them moral instruc- 
tion, formed their tastes in literature and language, and helped unify 
scattered pioneer communities in a common American culture. 


ulture through Literatur 


Moving on to a later period, we find new influences at work during 
the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century. There was dissatisfaction 
with both the cuantity and quality of work accomplished in reading in 
the public school, As the result of a little investigation, President 
Eliot of Harvard charged, in 1890, tht an ordinary high school graduate 
could read aloud in less than fifty hours all of the material which an 
elementary school pupil normally read in six years of schooling. He 
condemned most of the school reeders as trash, and urged thet good li- 
terature be substituted for both the "ineffable trash® end the mere scraps 
of literature found in the readers. Others took the same view as Eliot. 
H. E. Scudder published a book in 1588, in which he urged that the read- 
ing of a literary classic was in itself a liberal education but that the 
"fragmentary reading of commonplace lessons in minor morals," which made 
up the principal contents of readers was a sad waste of the mentel po- 
wers of the young. 


This point of view, of course, was not universally accepted at once. 
The Committee of Fifteen of the National Education Associat:on on elemen- 
tary education recommended the usual method of using school readers, al- 
. though Superintendent Maxwell of Brooklyn, New York, in a minority re- 
port, disagreed and urged the study of complete literary classics. 


Herbert had stressed the importance of litereture and history in de- 
veloping character, end his influence vas strongly felt in Aucrica in 
this period. Charles McMurry, a prominent Herbartian, published his Spe~ 


ciel Method in the Reading of English Classics in 1903. He commended the 
increasing tendency to use material of literary value for school reading 
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including such selections es "Hiawatha," "Lady of the Lake," "Rip Van Win- 
kle," ond "The Courtship of Miles Stendish." ‘Mother Goose” and other 
children's classics were used extensively in the lower grades. There is 
no doubt that the closing years of the Nineteenth and the early years of 


the Twentieth Centuries saw much emphasis on the cultural values of read- 
ing. 


New techniques for creating interest anid appreciation in literature 
were also developed at this time, These were rather formal, involving 
much dissection of literature and emphasis on definitions, but neverthe- 


less represented an attempt to break away from the earlier stress on elo- 
cution. 


New methods of teaching beginners to read were also devised. One of 
these was the sentence or story method, an outgrowth of the word method, 
which by this time was widely accepted. Using the story method, the tea~ 
cher would read or tell a short story to her pupils until they knew it 
by heart. They would then "read" it together, vroceeding to break it 
down or analyze it into its various phrases and words. A moderete use 
of phonetics would accompany the study of words, 


Another method greatly stressed phonetics. Since some of the pupils 
taught by the word method revealed e leck of independence in attacking 
new words, it was believed necessary to give more phonetic training. 
Elaborate phonetic methods were developed, some analytic in character, 
others synthetic. In one of the synthetic methods it was insisted that 
the child start with the sounds of letters and be given long and care- 
ful phonetic preparation through drills and exercises before he attemp~ 
ted to read the simplest sentence. He was to rely on phonetics exclusive~ 
ly, with no reference to pictures, to the story told by the teacher or 
other aid. The sponsor of this method, however, madeadefinite and 
hitherto largely unattempted appeal to children's interests in the phonic 
drills suggested. The letter sounds were connected with sounds and ex 
periences familiar and appealing to children. 


Several well-known series of readers wore produced in the late nine 
ties and early nineteen—hundreds. The Ward Rational Method, devéloped 
by the school superintendent of Brooklyn, was published in 1694, In 
this series an effort was made to combine the word method and the phone- 
tic method. There was an increase over earlier books in the number of 
illustrations, and most radical of all, two full-page colored illustra- 
tions in the primer, The Beacon readers, issued in 1912 end succeeding 
years, emphasized several phonetic features, including careful distinc- 
tion betweer phonetic and unphonetic words, much practice on the short 
vowel sounds, end accurate blending of consonants and following vowels. 
The Gordon Readers were another popular series. The increased emphasis 
on literature was revealed in numerous series. Just before the close of 
the century, there appeared the "Graded Literature Series" end "Stepping 
Stones to Literature." Some years later the emphasis was carried fur- 
ther in such readers as Free and Treadwell's "Reading-Literature," "The 
Aldine Readers," "Tue Story Hour Readers," Baker and Thorndike's "Every~ 
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day Classics," and the Elson Readers. During the first three decades of 
the present century, young children were generously supplied with such 
stories as The Little Red Hen, The Gingerbread Boy, Three Billy Goats 
Gruff, and many other simple or simplified folk tales as well es Mother 
Goose rhymes. Older pupils read myths, fairy stéries, selections from 
English and American literature, some stories of child life and nature, 
end some informational material. 


The Scientific Movement 


At this point it is necessary to consider a new and extremely sig- 
nificant movement that has increasingly affected meteriels and methods 
in reading since about 1910. This is the sc:entific study of reading 
processes and problems. The beginnings of such studies are noted in Bu 
rope as early ae 1850. Starting about 1885 in America, Cattell, Erdman 
and Dodge, md others investigated some of the processes involved in read- 
ing. They concluded that ordinarily reading involves recognition of 
words or even phrases rather than letters, and that the nature of the ma- 
terial and the reader's purpose determine whether he recognizes words or 
phrases as wholes or whether he must analyze words into their parts in 
order to comprehend the material. Scientific study proceeded slowly un~ 
til 1910, after which date interest in such study grew apace. For three 
or four years following 1910 investigations were concerned with the res- 
pective values of different methods of teaching and with the amount of 
reading done in different schools. The development of standardized tests 
in silent reading, in 1915, provided a new tool and a strong impetus to 
further and more extensive investigation. From 1915 to 1920 there were 
many studies of achievement in reading, concerned with the comperison 
of different methods of teaching, comparing oral and silent reading, and 
isolating the factors and conditions that led to success or failure. Im 
portant laboretory investigations of the physical and psychological proe 
cesses involved in reading were vigorously prosecuted during this period, 
notably the eyc~movement studies at the University of Chicago by Buswell, 
Judd, and Gray. The yearbooks of the National Society for the Study of 
Education in the later ‘teen years both reflected and stimuleted the ine 
creasing interest in scientific studies of reading. The reports of the 
committee on economy of time in education were significant. 


tr ilent 


One result of the first decade of vigorous scientific study of read~ 
ing was a strong shift of emphasis from oral to silent reading, Research 
had revealed marked differences in the processes of oral and silent read~ 
ing, had demonstrated the superiority of silent reading, end had sugges- 
ted new methods of teaching and measuring silent reading. Simltaneously 
there was emphasis on the practical values of reading for information in 
contrast to the earlier accent on the reading of literature for cultural 
enrichment. These new objectives were reflected in the titles as well as 
the contents of the new readers. Vitness: Lewis and Rowland's "The Si- 
lent Readers," Horn and Shield's "Learn to Study Readers," Buswell and 
Wheeler's "Silent Reading Hour," and "The Progressive Road to Silent 
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Reading" by Ettinger end others. The books published in the early twen- 
ties contained a large amount of informational material and devoted mech 
spece to comprehension checks and exercises. 


The new methods of teaching silent reading included stress on both 
speed and comprehension, Children were required to reveal comprehension 
through a - great variety of responses, involving for older pupils ell 
sorts of written exercises and tests, and for the primary grades, seat 
work, verbal responses and physical activities. Pupils were stimlated 
to read for speed by working against time limits and by ettempting to 
minimize articulation. Phonetics was introduced early and stressed 
throughout the primaryy grades. Some silent reading enthusiasts advoca- 
ted no teaching of oral reading, but the majority accepted facility in 
oral recding as an important but secondary objective. Scientific study 
had revealed the nature end extent of individual differences, with con- 
sequent attempts by teachers to discover and remedy the specific diffi- 
culties of boys and girls. Grouping of children in accord with measured 
abilities or difficulties came into practice. The necessity of educating 
teachers in the various new techniques led not only to the publication 
of mum>rous professional books but also to the elaboration of teachers! 
mammals for each series of books. These ceme to include specific direc~ 
tions for teaching each lesson or page in the reeders as well as matters 
of general usefulness in teaching reading. Other new materials included 
flash cards of words or phrases and phonic charts. 


In 1925, Gates published the results of a study of methods in be-~ 
ginning reading recommended in twenty-one series of readers issued in 
the preceding decade. He found universal emphasis on phonetics, most 
of the tventy-one systems introducing phonetic study within the first 
two weeks, and several of them advocating enormous emounts of drill in 
phonetics. 4e chrracterized the dominant method as one in which chief 
reliance in the development of word recognition techniques is placed 
upon formal exercises extrinsic to the actual process of reeding in the 
ordinary sense. His analysis of the contents of primers revealed the 
following types of metericl as most common: stories about animals, 244; 
folk tables, 234; miscellaneous stories, 19%; stories based on Mother 
Boose, 18%; Mother Goose ond Old Nursery Rhymes, 12%. 


Broad Objectives and Eclectic Methods 


In 1925, also, appeared the significant report of a national com 
mittee on reading es Part I of the National Society for the Study of 
Educetion's Twenty-fourth Yearbéok. This committee formulated the basic 
objectives of reading instruction as threefold: (1) The provision of 
rich and varied experience through reading; (2) the development of strong 
motives for, end permanent interests in, reading; and(3) tho dovelop- 
ment of desireable attitudes and effective and economical habits and 
skills. This report as a whole reflected a broad and balanced grasp of 
the various essentials in a sane and adequate program of reading instruc- 
tion. Its recommendations carried great weight, strongly influencing 
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professional books, courses of study, and reading books appearing after 
1925. We may consider the most modern period of reading instruction as 
beginning with this report. 


Scientific study of a great variety of reading problems has con- 
tinued with increased momentum to the present, with significant, although 
perhaps less startling results, than was the case a bit earlier. There 
has been a very gratifying improvement in both methods and materials since 
1925, especially since 1930. 


In the past fifteen or twenty years there has come widespread ac- 
ceptance of a broader conception of reading objectives than obtained in 
any previous period. Much effort has been devoted to the development of 
a sane, balanced program of instruction, free of biases and overemphases 
on certain methods or objectives to the neglect of other equally impor- 
tant phases of the problem. There has been an eclectic tendency to use 
any end all methods that could be scientifically justified, and to use 
them in such ways end combinations as to produce the most effective re- 
sults. There has been a tendency to work for the simultaneous attain- 
ment of all of the basic objectives. It is no longer necessary for a 
child to spend long weary hours, and even weeks end months, mastering 
the mechanics of deciphering words before he can enjoy the pleasures of 
actual reading. Modern methods make possible pleasure and interest in the 
reading of sensible, appealing, story materials from the very beginning. 
No longer are the primery years devoted to the process of learning to 
read, while reading to learn is postponed for the intermediate and later 
gredes. The child is taught to use simultaneously the various techniques 
of word and phrase recognition, and sentence and paragraph comprehension, 
so that he rapidly achieves facility, «curacy and independence in read~ 
ing. 


Not only is there an attempt to achieve integration in the use of 
specific reading techniques, but the teaching of reading has come to oc=- 
cupy a wholesome place in an integrated school program of varied activi- 
ties end exp*riences designed to further the complete development of boys 
end girls. Reading serves to extend and enrich the actual, here~and~now 
experiences of young people, at the same time that they are mastering 
its processes. Conspicuously promising are recent attempts to adjust the 
first steps in reading to the meturity level and experimental background 
of young children. The concept of reading readiness, and efforts to in- 
troduce reading only when each child is physically, mentally, socially, 
and emotionally ready for this important event represent significant pro- 
gress. 


Not only in the initial stages but throughout the period of reading 
instruction is there definite progress in adjusting methods and materials 
to the specific needs of individuals. Methods of diagnosing the peculiar 
difficulties or needs of each child, and of preventing or remedying de- 
ficiencies before they become serious handicaps are important recent de- 
velopments. 


Practice in the teaching of rerding is rapidly cepitalizing upon 
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the extensive scientific achievements of the past thirty years. 


Recant improvements in materials are as marked -s in methods. Rea-~ 
ders of 1940 differ in severcl important respects from those of 1930. 
Books for beginners are much simpler, making the introduction to reading 
more gradual and more succes:ful, The vocabulary is carefully control-~ 
led in all recent books, so that the child receives much practice in the 
actual process of- reading intercsting material with a minimum of diffi- 
culties and interruptions because of unknown words. Simplification has 
been achieved, however, without loss of appeal to the child's interest. 
Recent books are markedly more attractive, in format, size and style of 
type, end above all in the character of illustretions. Since about 1935, 
in the lower grade books especially, the illustretions have become posi- 
tively beautiful. They are drewn by artists, and not only edorn the 
books but make a definite contribution to the content. Their colors and 
ertisitic qualities make a universal appeal. The amount of material sup-~ 
plied for each grade and each child is vastly greater than ever before. 
The child not only learns to read much more quickly and easily than in 
any previous period, but he hes the pleasure and velue of reading many 
books where formerly one was read. 


New types of materials heve been developed. Yorkbooks in reading 
were introduced about fifteen yerrs ago, and have enjoyed extensive use. 
These are of two generel types: those made to accompany a spe¢ific set 
of readers, and those designed to be used independently or in connection 
with any reading series. If carefully designed amd skillfully used, work~ 
books may serve a real purpose. If used indiscriminately by a teacher 
possessing little gresp of the essentials in teaching reading, their 
value may be slight or even negative. Teachers’ manuals have become help- 
ful, professional books in recent years. Some of the best authorities 
in the field have contributed to the guide books which now accompany each 
series of readers. There are many other sources of professional help, el- 
so. Never before have there been so many excellent professional books, 
yearbooks, and course of study bulletins as at present. In fact, there 
were virtually no sources of help of this nature until about fifty years 
ago. The past ten years have witnessed a rapid mltiplication of small 
reading booklets devoted to stories or informational material on a spe- 
cific topic such as boats, airplanes, colonial life, coal, or the news- 
paper. These are carefully written, well-illustrated contributions to 
the enrichment of children's experiences, highly useful in their study 
of the natural and social world in which they live. There is a tendency 
in the readers, too, for information and stories on a given topic to be 
grouped together in a section of the book, thus being useful in the study 
of that aspect of life. 


Deve nt of Litereture f hil 
Before bringing to a close this brief survey of meterials and me~- 


thods in reading, something must be said of the spectacular development 
of children's literature in recent decades. One should begin, of course, 
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with John Newbery, that versatile and fascinating personality who first 
sensed the need of books written for the enjoyment of children end who 
set about with vigor and enthusiasm to supply the need. He is rightly 
called the father of children's literature, and the opening of his lit~ 
tle bookshop in London in 1744 was an event of importance to all child- 
ren since that time. In spite of Newbery's influence, didactic writers 
of gloomy stories of young saints and sinners continued to flourish 
throughout the Eighteenth and far into the Nineteenth Centuries. Four 
prominent moralistic writers might be mentioned: Mrs. Barbauld, Thomas 
Day, Maria Edgeworth, and Martha Sherwood. Their unbelievably brave, sen~ 
sible, and diligent young heroes always gained the better of their lazy, 
careless and cowardly opponents. Nor did the exemplary heroes ever fail 
to give credit to their virtue for their unfailing success. The writers 
just mentioned were English authors, for a generel tendency in America 
until 1825 wea to reprint English books, even those descriptive of Eng- 
lish customs, gemes, birds, and flowers. 


Samuel Goodrich, who wrote under the pen name of Peter Parley, pub- 
lished his Tales of Peter Perley about America in 1827. This was the 
first of more than one hundred books written by this first major author 
of children's books in America. Contemptuous of the nonsense of Mother 
Goose and fairy stories, Goodrich presented information on history, geo- 
graphy, science, biography and travel for the nourishment of young minds. 
Although his books were prosaic, they were simply written, end the in- 
numerable journeys of Peter did provide sufficient. adventure for boys 
and girls to make his writings widely popular. More than seven million 
copies were sold, and many imitations written. 


Another prolific writer of the Mid-nineteenth Century wos Jacob Ab- 
bott, a mathematics professor, whose series of boo'ss about Little Rollo, 
lucy, Jonas, and Franconia had a wide apoeal. ‘hile his heroes were re- 
markably wise and sagacious, they did go places and do things. They re- 
presented a greater appeal to children's interests than the Parley books, 
and also had a moral efiect in their presentation of the activities of 
a wholesome, everyday life. 


The Grimm brothers in the twenties, and a bit later, Hans Christian 
Andersen, restored some of the prestige of the fairy story in an age de~ 
voted lergely to instructive and character~building stories. Edward Lear, 
in England, issued his first Book of Nonsense in 1846, followed by ano- 
ther in 1871. 

Varied contributions to children's literature appeared in the 1860's. 
Several writers, abandoning the emphasis on instruction and morals, pro~ 
duced much vivid melodrema of the Nick Carter type. In reaction to the 
chéap and hated dime novels, William T. Adams, a Sunday School superin-~- 
tendent, published more than a hundred volumes under the neme of Oliver 
Optic, and Horetio Alger, Junior, a Unitarian minister, begen his end- 
less series of tales of humble boys who through perseverance, pluck and 
fortunete coincidences achieved fame and fortune. Both series were 
highly moralistic and untrue to life, The Sixties also saw the appear- 
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ance of Lewis Cerroll's immortal Alice in Wonderland, Louisa May Alcott's 
Classic and long-time favorite Little Women, end Mary Mapes Dodges' Hang 
Brinker. Most writing for children at this time was filled with senti- 
mentelity and moral self~consciousness. 


The same trends were evident throughout the Seventies. Many wri- 
ters continued to hide their identity behind such nomde-plumes as Un- 
cle Jasper, Aunt Nellie or Pansy. Some titles from this period are : 
Little Prudy Keepim House, Litile Wideawake, The Little Home Missionary, 
Little Johnny, the Idiot Boy. Among new authors were Susan Coolige, J.T. 
Trowbridge, and Thomas Bailey Aldrich. The latter's Story of a Bad Boy 
depicted the normal boyish pranks of a real person--himself. A few 
years later, 1876, Mark Twain's Tom Sawyer appeared, to the delight of 
young and old, with ite brilliant psychological insight into the boyish 
mind. Before leaving the series books, a few other series should be men~ 
tioned, including the Little Pepner series, the Katy books, the Bessie 
books, the Elsie and the Pansy books, as well as The Flaxie Frizzle and 
the Litile Colonel series. Among illustrators of children's books should 
be listed Randolph Celdecott, Kate Greenaway, and somewhat leter Howard 
Pyle who was both illustrator and author of such books as Men of Iron 


and The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood. 


From 1880 to 1900, emphasis on religion end morality beceme less 
prominent, while materials dealing with nature and with life in other 
countries assumed increased importance. Folk literature as well as in- 
formational material became more prominent. As the end of the century 
approached, references to science and industry multiplied. The tele- 
graph, telephone, oil wells, bridges, and railroads began to appear more 
prominently in stories as well as in informational selections. The in- 
terest in science, invention, and industrial development hes expended 
and continued to the present time. 


There is not time to enumerate the names of authors or to catalozue 
even the types of books written for children in the past half century. 
The field has expanded at an amazing rate. Books of rare charm and beau- 
ty have been written upon elmost every conceivable subject to inform and 
delight the youthful reader, High standards of excellence heave been set 
by authors, illustratars and publishers. "Nothing but the best is good 
enough for the child" has assuredly been the motto of the makers of child- 
ren's books in recent years. 


One event which has helped stimulate the achievement of ever higher 
standards in children's literature should be mentioned. At the 1921 con 
ference of the American Library Association, Mr. Frederic G. Melcher, 
the founder of Children's Book eek, proposed that a medal be presentcd 
each year to the American euthor who had produced the most distinguished 
book for children during the preceding year. Just twonty years ego this 
summer, the first Newbery Medal was awarded to Hendrick Willem Van Loon 
for The Story of Mankind. The twenty authors and books similarly honor- 
ed since 1922 are only illustrative of the vast achievement in this 
field in the space of two decades. 
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The Caldecott liedal was originated and first awarded in 1938 for 
the most distinguished picture book for young children. Animals of the 
Bible by Dorothy Lathrop received the first award. 


Teachers and parents are often disturbed that boys and girls con- 
sume with such avidity the millions of so-called Comic Books issued an~ 
nually. Poor in format and illustration, mediocre in content, these 
"funnies" nevertheless grip children's interest with their repid-fire 
adventure. It may be that boys and girls prefer these modern dime no- 
vels to the wealth of cxcellent children's literature that has been writ- 
ten for them. It may be that the best in literature is not known and 
readily accessible to Tom, Dick end Henry and their sisters. In either 
case, the problem is an educational one--that of building an acquain- 
tance with, and a taste for, the best. 


The truly significant developments of recent years in methods, text~ 
books and children's literature should encourage us to face the future 
with confidence in still greater achievements. 


(All rights reserved by the author) 





INABILITY OR DISABILITY AS ASSOCIATED WITH THE READING PROBLEM 


Catshorine Kennedy, P.H.N., Long Beach Public 6&chools 


Today's watchword is defense~-and during this critical period there 
must be no let down in the safe~guarding of the health of our children. 
Defense of the vision and hearing of our children implies conservation, 
protection, and supervision. Often times a child who is misunderstood 
by family and companions is not mentally dull but just one who has a vi- 
sual or hearimdefect. We often hear parents and well-meaning friends 
say, “He really isn't very bright," or "Johnny can't you ever learn any~ 
thing," but how often do we herr, "Maybe he doesn't hear all that is 
said or see what the book or board has written on it.® 


Do not punish a child because he or she doesn't learn as quickly as 
the one next door. Find out why! Our attention has been called to the 
fact thet parents of physically handicapped children are "disappointed 
perents."” They are unwilling to admit the physical imperfection of their 
children. Teachers also are reluctant to face a situation out of the or-~ 
dinary with which they are not treined to cope. Teachers and parents 
must understand each other in order to help the child who cannot meet 
such a situation alone. Herein lies one of the services of the health 
department of the school system. 


From here I will speak with a view of the Long Beach City Schools 
Health Service Department in mind, Long ago our department realized that 
the first step in a fact-finding program would be to discover the child- 
ren who needed help. This was accomplished by means of screening and 
a testing program. 


The vision testing program consists of the initial screening of 
students by the Snellen or Reber tests, and upon recommendation by the 
teachers,of students who are poor readers, who squint, get too close to 
the book or board, complain of blurring, headaches, and other visual 
complaints. The students who have an abnormal Snellen or Reber test or 
those who are suspected of visual defect by the teacher are then recom 
mended to have a further vision test. In our department we have been 
using the Keystone Telebinocular equipment for this vision testing. This, 
of course, is not fool-proof and is time consuming. But if we are able 
to show the pupil, teacher, and parents thet there is the existence of 
a definite visual defect and not just a mental duliness, it is - worth 
the time and effort consumed. Merely discovering the existence of the 
defect does not end the job of our department. The parent is sent an 
abnormal finding card end is asked to send an answer or come over and 
discuss the problem with the school nurse and the child's teacher. 


Our school physician, Dr. James Houloose, sees every Keystone test 
result sheet and gives his recommendations such as, ‘front seating’, 
'see specialist of your own choice’, 'no recommendation’ (test normal), 
‘retest next semester’, et cetera. The result is given to the teacher 
and parent--not just placed on the student's health card and forgotten. 
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We make note of the parents' reply and follow through to see that the 
recommendation is carried out in the best interest of the child. Usu- 
ally a few weeks after the test we cell in the child of an abnormal 
finding to see what progress has been made and, also, to see if we can 
help further. Where the family is financially unable to carry out a 
recommendation of 'see specialist' the school nurse has a conference 
with the parents to see if a way can be found for our department to help 
either through the P-T.A., or through the children's clinics in tow, 
either free or part-pay. 


If the visual defect is great and calls for more than outside care 
of a specialist, we have in the elementary and junior high schools spe~ 
cial classes called, “Sight Conservation Classes." Here is used the 
accepted coloring of paper end surroundings, size of print, and writing 
implements, paper, et cetera as set forth by the Sight Conservation 
Association. The teachers of the classes are especially trained in their 
field of work. The results of the past few years of study by our depart- 
ment can be seen by examining the lists of results of our vision testing. 
We are just beginning to make a dent in the surface but this year 1941- 
1942 has been more satisfactory in responses of the parents and local 
specialists. We are getting the parents more used to what we are doing 
and the parents themselves are requesting a Keystone examination for 
Johnny or Mary. Most of the time this is as far as it goes-—the testing 
is done but no cooperation after the defect is found. Conclusions will 
be taken up at the end of this paper on both vision and hearing defects. 


The first step in the fact-finding program of hearing defects is 
the discovery of those children who need help. This is done in our 
school system at Long Beach by means of testing with audiometers of two 
types-~ group (4A Western Electric phonograph) and individual(5A YesvBlec- 
tric pure tone) Audiometers. In our large school system the group audio-~ 
meter is used for the preliminary testing to pick out the ceses with 
deficiencies in hearing. Those children who fail the 4A test (hearing 
loss greeter than 6%) are tested by pure-tone or 5A audiometer. Of 
course, the 54 is more accurate and is preferable for all students when- 
ever possible-—but it is not possible in a large school system because 
of the time it takes-—-chiefly beceuse there is usually only one or two 
operators and only one 5A audiometer to use in testing. 


Upon the finding of the 5A audiometer, of the physical examination 
of the pupil by the school physician, and upon information obtained by 
conferences with the school nurses, teachers, and parents is based the 
folléw-up program. Before the recommendations for treatment are made it 
is desirable to have one or both parents present at a conference and to 
watch the child's hearing being tested by the 54 audiometer. The audio- 
meter shows no partiality and nothing convinces a parent like watching 
while his child's hearing is being measured. If special medicel care is 
indicated the parents should furnish thiswherever possible. If they are 
unable financially to provide care, other arrangements should be made 
without delay. Here in Long Beach the parents are questioned as to how 
long they have been residents, what the wage earner is making and the 
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number in the family. Upon these findings and the need of the child is 
besed our physicians'opinion as to where the child should be given a 
referral slip. 


We, also, have hard of hearing classes and lip reading instruction 
classes to which children of = great degree of hezring loss are sent 
pending the outcome of the specialists' examination. Of course, the full 
cooperation of the parents and child is needed for the completion of 
such a program. Too often, when parents have not been convinced as to 
the real need, they have taken their children to practitioners whose 
training has not prepared them to diagnose impairment of hearing. This 
may result in a discrediting of the work of the school physician and 
nurse. This type of situation should be avoided. Convince the parents 
that they must face whatever facts may be revealed. 


Individual and educational adjustments are often as important to the 
hard of hearing child as the actual discovery of the handicap itself. 
Parents, relatives, md friends need to do their utmost to help a handi~- 
capped child take his share in the normal school and home life as well 
as that of the community. 


In October, 1941, the office of the County Superintendent of Schools 
published a monograph titled, "A Conservation of Hearing Program for 
Los Angeles County," which in its appendix contained a very good pro~- 
gram for teachers and nurses; a program for perents, and takes up atti-~ 
tudes and adjustments, a program for helping the young hard-of~hearing 
child at home and at school; also considers the emotional problems as 
well as cducational problems. I would like to recommend this to all tea~ 
chers. And above all to remember a child will not outgrow a hearing loss 
--consult a doctor--do not use home remedies. 


Conclusions 


I. hiental inability to understend or grasp a situation or problem mst 
be distinguished from physical disability to understand. Before 
drawing a conclusion be sure all facts have been considered. 


II. That vision and hearing defects be classified in such a manner as 
will permit the school health staff and teacher to give primary con- 
sideration to those that ore most severe. 


III. That a procedure of follow-up be organized in such a manner as to 
include arrangements by the school nurse to obtain clinic referrals 
for appropriate cases. 


IV. To strive for better cooperation of child, parent, tercher, and 
school health workers. 


¥. Thet the classroom inspections of children by either tercher or 
nurse give more attention to the detection of running ears and 
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squinting or red bloodshot eyes and sleepy looks than to spotless 
hands so that such cases may be promptly directed to medical service. 


VI. Childhood communicable diseases are not to be considered lightly. 
Remember they often leave impaired vision end hearing as well as pox 
marks and scars outside and weakened heart and kidneys inside. 


VII. Remember a child is not a miniature adult. Consider their problems 
seriously. 


As a final word I would like to call your attention to the sumary 
of a paper read by Mr. Conrad Selvig at the California Conference of So-~ 
cial Yorkers in San Froncisco on April 19. 


Hearing tests for all children by adequate scientific methods, 


Proper medical follow-up treatment and care for all whose condition 
requires such cere by qualified physicians. 

Remedial instruction where necessary. Group hearing-aids in schools 
where warranted. Classes for hard-of~hearing adults. 

Vocational guidence and assistance in placement. A fair deal un- 
der Civil Service rules. 


Full-time directors of work for the herd-of=hearing on the staff 
of both State Department of Health and State. Department of Educa- 
tion. 


Training courses for teachers of the hard-of-herring in State and 
other Teachers’ Colleges. 
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SERVING A CITY IN WARTIME 
Julian Lesser, Chairman, Los Angeles Defense Council Film Bureau 
ti ver by office of civili efense fi 
Background 


World War II opened the curtain on the educational film to the 
national audience. Until the outbreak of hostilities in Burope, Ameri- 
Can visual education had largely been confined to the classroom and the 
sales meeting. Today, visual education is playing a vitally important 
part in our war effort in instructing, informing, and fortifying the 
morale of our people. 


The War alone did not bring this about, however. Visual education 
was standing in the wings, more than ready. The national emergency 
found this able performer had so perfected herself since the last War, 
that she could carry these tremendous responsibilities. Let us examine 
the progress made since November 11, 1918. There were four main develop- 
ments, well known to you. 


1. The addition of sound to the mute cinema. 


2. The advances in the technique of production, notably by the use 
of animation. 


3. The progress in the technique of presentation, which quietly 
proceeded in the classroom, in the sales room, in the European "propa 
ganda meetings", and in the laboratory. 


4, The development of today's efficient sound and slide film pro-~ 
jectors, assuring highly mobile, economical, safe, and simple operation. 


Thus was the medium ready for the great tasks to be imposed by the 
new War. What the War brought about were certain conditions which de- 
manded the use of visual education. 


1. The new type of warfare introduced by Hitler--total war-- re~ 
quired that the enormous masses of citizenry be quickly acquainted with 
methods of defending themselves. No medium but films could so effectively, 
so rapidly, and so economically acquaint our people with these methods. 
Thus the current production of OCD films. 


2. The armed forces and war workers similarly had to be quickly 
trained in the technical arts of warfare and production. Thus the huge 
film programs of the armed forces, and the U.S. Office of Education series, 


3. Our people had to adapt themselves to new philosophies of life. 
Films illustrate these new philosophies, : and’ help. harden our will in the 
morale type of picture. om the Oi prograin ("Toman iA Defense, "Bomber" 
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4, Away from our shores, our allies and potential allies mst 
gain a true picture of our sincerity, our power, and our determination 
to win. Thus the film activity of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Coverage 


Of all war films, the OCD subjects will reach the larrest audience 
in the U. S., probably all but the infants, the aged, and the infirm. 
The program contemplated will cover first the entire OCD voluntary corps, 
or 8,000,000 workers, as stated by Lt. Col. Walter O. Burn, former Chief 
of Training. The voluntary corps, if they follow the standards set by 
certain local workers, will cover the country, neighborhood by neighbor- 
hood. 


None other than Mr. Donald Gledhill, Secretary of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Scieres, who is Community Air Raid Warden for 
Hollywood (#3), demonstrates how it is done. In one week, Mr. Gledhill 
reached 7,000 people, 3/4 of his district, with continuous showings of 
training films at the Chamber of Commerce Bldg., in a plan executed by 
the 814 defense volunteers of the district. 


Would it be out of order to assume that a considerable proportion 
of the students and teachers of the country will see OCD films in their 
classrooms? Others among you can supply a more detailed answer than I. 


The vast theatre audience of the country will receive OCD films in 
a program that is already under way. Over 13,000 theatres have pledged 
their screens to the War Activities Committee of the Motion Picture In- 
dustry for the "dating" of war films. 


According to Dr. Gallup, 32,000,000 of our people seldom attend 
theatres. A large segment of fhem will be reached by OCD films under 
a "public availability" service, such as supplied by the Los Angeles 
Defense Council Film Bureau. Under this plan, all types of community 
Organizations have the privilege of borrowing films and projection fa- 
cilities for their meetings. Now lir. 32,000,000 may not be a movie fan, 
but he is usually a member of some kind of organization. In this highly 
complex modern society, everybody belongs to something, If he is not 
a Mason, he is an Elk; if neither, he has a grange card, a union card, 
or she has her reading club or service group. Both men and women have 
their company associations, and of course, their churches. 


The program chairmen of these varied groups are constantly on the 


aleit for material to present to their meetings, particularly in wartime. 
Be assured that in Los Angeles, this service is gaining wide usage. 


Civilian defense use of vi ducation in Los eles 
Let me now reveal the Civilian Defense use of the educational 
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screen in Los Angeles. I say "reveal" because this use has been "kept 
in the dark" (in both senses). No public statement has yet been issued 
on the Los Angeles Defense Council Film Bureau, for reasons which will 
soon become apparent to you. 


Position at the Start of the War 


On December 8, 1941, Visual Educetion was a highly desirable guest 
at the Civilian Defense party, but this guest was in the mortifying posi- 
tion of being lost in a tangle of uncharted byways, with no evening dress 
to wear. 


On the one hand wes the public and volunteer workers clamoring for 
authentic information and practical training methods on what to do, and 
how to do it: (How do I black out my house? What do you fight an incen- 
diary with? What can I do to help?) On the other hand was visual edu- 
cation, able to answer most of the questions, and ready with a score of 
films to answer them immediately. But the location of these films was 
a mystery only an expert could solve. And the means to project them was 
an even greater mystery. 


In short, there was the demami for screen education, and there was 
any supply of films, projectors, and operators. But between the two, 
there existed an almost complete vacuum. Over all was the problem of 
feasible financing. 


The Los Angeles Defense Council Film Bureau 


To frce those four problems, and to suppty the answers, the Defense 
Council of the City of Los Angeles, Mayor Fletcher Bowron, Chairman, au- 
thorized the creation of ea group which took the name, the Film Bureau, 
whose efforts were devoted exclusively to the educational film. The Film 
Bureau functions under the Defense Council Morale and Public Relations 
Committee, Mr. D. D. Durr, Chairman. 


The Demand 


The problem of demand was simple. There it was--one huge uniform 
demand by every single individual in the City, for authentic information 
and training. Every medium experienced the same demand-the newspapers, 
the radio, governmental publications, books, magazines, as well as the 
motion picture. 


The Supply 
The supply problen was threefold: films, projectors, and operators. 
We combed every film list we could lay our hands on. We found scores 


of veluebdle films available, all the way from the local OM office to 
the British Ministry of Information in New York City. 


Of all, these few were selected for service in Los Angeles: 
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"Fighting the Fire Bomb" "War and Order" 
"London Fire Raids*® "Stop that Fire" 
"Safeguarding Military Information" "Women in Defense"-~and the entire 


OEM list. 


There were roughly 275 sound projectors in the Los Angeles area 
divided into three main groups: the preponderate group owned by the 
Public School system, a large group in the hands of commercial firms and 
institutions, and a group scattered among private individual owners. The 
use of school projectors for civilian defense purposes was facilitated 
by the fact that most civilian defense meetings are held in school audi- 
toriums, by design of the founding fathers of OCD. Those projectors 
could be borrowed by proper application to the Board of Education. The 
remaining projectors were registered into a voluntary pool, under direc~- 
tion of Mr. Walter Evans, a professional volunteer himself. 


The operation of a 16 Mi projector is simple but technical, Mr. 
Evans pooled experienced ‘volunteer operators, and he and Mr. Edward 
Schwarts are preparing a course to train a large corps of volunteer 
operators with the aid and cooperation of the school system. 


®The Vacuum" 


The vacuum between demand and supply was mainly a problem of coor- 
dination, The Film Bureau took the policy of being a service organiza- 
tion to the balance of the Defense Corps. That is, we stocked and fa- 
cilitated the showing of the above films for, not to the Wardens, Auxi- 
liary Police, etc. We did not initiate their exhibition; we did not 
cover the City with each film in a rigid program. Rather, we arranged 
showings at the request, and under the direction of the Defense Officials. 
We did not take the training of a City into our own hands. 


This was important, because the Police Department themselves coor- 
dinated the films into their own training program. The Fire Department 
with their heavy responsibility for the life and property of the City, 
made use of films as Chief Alderson and Deputy Chief Danks saw most fit. 


All films to be listed by the Film Bureau were previewed for the 
approval of our officials, under direction of Mr. Ted Geissler, Asst. 
Secretary-Director of the Defense Council,(who acts as Certification 
Director for the Film Bureau), 


A central booking office was established in Room 86, City Hall, 
staffed by the Speakers Bureau. Tho list of films and conditions of se- 
curing them were made known to the Defense Corps by Mr. Samuel Fried- 
man, Defense Council Information Director. Today, a qualified group ehair- 
man :need only identify himeelf here to reserve an officially endorsed 
film program for his next meeting. On the day of the meeting, he picks 
up the films. here, and returns them the next day, where it is inspected 
and repaired. It is all very simple. And it works. 
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The film applicant is asked to make his own arrangements with the 
schools for a projector. Where a qualified group can not make such ar- 
rangements, the booking office secures a projector and/or operator by 
a call to Mr. Evans, the Equipment and Operators Director. 


Soon this wes working so well thet requests for films came in from 
areas outside the City, such as Santa Monica, Burbank, and Pasadena. 
This was made known to County Defense officials, In March, at the re 
quest of Mr. Paul Shoup, County Defense Director of Public Relations, 
the Film Bureau began to service all of Los Angeles County. Mr. Saul 
Elkins was named to the Bureau as County Coordinator. 


In this setting-up period, there was no precedent to follow. There~ 
fore we were careful to advise the Coordinator of Government Films and 
the OCD in Washington of the steps we were taking; we dovetailed with 
the State Council of Defense Film Section, and at this time Mr. Earle 
Swingle, the OCD Films Distributor for Southern California, is a member 
of the L.A. Film Bureau. We look forward to the issuance of the OCD 
pamphlet on the conduct of film bureaus, that we may further perfect the 
L. A. Bureau in line with announced policies. 


Financing 


Financing of a visual education program is the major obstacle of 
all such programs. But we were able to lean on a good strong arm--the 
unselfish patriotism of every individual necessary to the conduct of 
our program. 


Thus we were able to set up the booking and film handling function 
on a non cost, volunteer basis. The Speakers Bureau which staffs this 
office is actually the City Assessors Office. Mr. C. K. Steele, Spea~ 
kers Burean Chairman, is the City Assessor, and his municipally paid 
staff conduct both the Speakers Bureau and Film Bureau booking, as their 
contribution to the Civilian var effort. The Assessment Office bears~ «.-- 
fll minor costs of..telephone, .mimeographing;:,etc. Ur. Stecle reseurce- 
fully borrowed film splicing and repair equipment from another City 
department. 

To proper defense groups, the City schools loan their auditorium 
and projection facilities. 


Mobile projectors and volunteer operators were pooled by Mr. Evans 
on a completely volunteer basis. I wish I had time to name each of these 
individuals. Their work, in giving up their time, and in seeing the 
films over and over again, was actually valiant. In the beginnings they 
traveled to meetings on their own tires, a service we have been forced 
to discontinue. 


But cash, hard cash, was necessary to procure the majority of the 
films. Here we faced a difficult problem, to put it euphemistically. 
The $100,000,000 voted by Congress for OCD was earmarked for vital 
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equipment--helmets, stirrup pumps, and the like. The funds voted by the 
Gity Council for local Defense was an toto recuired for administrative 
and special equipment—-control boards, fire equipment, etc. The Film 
Bureau could not raise its own money by any kind of service charge--L.A. 
Civilian Defense policy required that all activity be carried on a volun- 
teer besis. Nor could any admission be charged at these purely defense 
showings. ‘That to do? You may be interested in what we did. 


We knew that each film procured would reach tens of thousands of 
people. We knew each film was comparatively cheap. We concluded that 
any person who would purchase a film for this circulation would avail 
himself of a remarkable instrument for good will. Certainly there must 
be public spirited individuals and firms in town who would see it this 
way, too. 


To find out, we held a small test preview of the best subjects on 
January 30 for certain selected people. How would they take it? Mr. 
David 0. Selznick, although unable to attend, expressed great interest 
in the project, and commended it. As the guests began to arrive, our 
spirits rose. All four executives of the Advertising Club of Los Ange~ 
les came, which was important. Councilman Norris Nelson conducted this 
preview and we got off to a good start. We presented the idea that in- 
dividuals and firms should purchase these films, end the films would car- 
ry a title indicating the donor. 


Yes, the message got through to Garcia. A Mr. Hawkins stepped for- 
ward to make the first film donation; his company's name was significant-- 
the Good Humor Company. Mr. Roy Kellogg, Executive Secretary of the Ad- 
vertising Club, suggested that we present the idea to the other Club of- 
ficers. We did so, ami the Club officially invited the Bureau to pre- 
sent the same program to its entire membership at the regular luncheon 
meeting, February 24. 


On February 24, we set up the equipment at the Biltmore shortly be- 
fore noon, with trepidation. This was the test, Soon the room was full 
to overflowing. The honor guests arrived-~Deputy Chief McDonald and De~ 
puty Chief Danks, War activities heads of the Police and Fire Departments. 
The men ate. We ren the films. Councilman Nelson and I gave our little 
pieces. 


Yell-—-it was a success. Everybody applauded, and everybody was in- 
terested. The Club appointed lir. R. G. Kenyon, Publicity and Advertis-~ 
ing Director of the Southern California Edison Company, to take orders 
for films. lir. Kenyon was named Procurement Director for the Bureau, and 
has arranged for the Advertising Club to keep the records. 


Thus our financial problem was underwritten by the businessmen of 
Los Angeles, and the Film Bureau wes able to conform to Defense Council 
Policy of not handling any money. 
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Record of Operation 


Statistically, the Film Bureau supplied 455 bookings to a total 
audience of approximately 116,750 in the period January 14to June 1, 
1942. These figures can be broken down to: 

Approximate 


Group Bookings Audience 


Civ. Defense Corps Units 255 69,750 
L.A. Public Schools (Students, Teachers,PTA) 80 32,000 
Gen. Public (Private Schools, Clubs, Organiza- 

tions, etc.) 84 15,000 


Total 419 116, 750 


The above figures are tabulated by the groups booked, not by prints 
booked. That is, the usual group of 250 booked two or more films; this 
is represented by one booking for an approximate audience of 250. Ac- 
tually the total of print-—bookings is close to 900, and the combined au- 
dience, totaled by prints, is rougnly 250,000. 


But for certain factors, this circulation would have been larger. 
As these fectors are moderated, coverage will be increased, and we an- 
ticipate reaching everybody who should be reached in Los Angeles County 
within two years or less, unless a speedy and to the War terminates the 
Film Bureau function. 


The beginning of the 44 months! operation represented above vas 
spent acquiring prints. If you remember, the Advertising Club support 
arrived only efter February 24. The variety of these prints is even now 
limited, and as more War films become available, the wider will be the 
interest in them. Finally, the largest audience will be the public at 
large, which is represented above by only 15,000 people, or 13% of the 
total. This is because we have withheld that oublic announcement. 


The efficiency of this operation is a tribute to the power of the 
educational film. The above circulation was accomplished, mainly, with 
only 18 prints! 


Under the system of allowing the group captains to call for the 
films one day and return them the next, we find that our prints of 
"Fighting the Fire Bomb" were in use practically every single day since 
January 14. By close planning, one print worked four times one day. 


The 18 prints are possessed directly by the Film Bureau, and cover 
all titles but the OEM subjects. The latter, being informational types, 
are held by the local OM office, and inquiries for them are directed to 
the latter office. 


The effectiveness of the operation is a matter of study, perhaps 
by one of yourselves. Ye did not undertake any measurements of the value 
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of these films along standard laboratory precedures. Primarily, there 
was no need to. (Secondarily, ve did not have the time), Most people-— 
both group leaders and their pupils--preferred films to lectures and 
demonstrations. Some did not. But the facts were, that films were ea- 
sier and cheaper to present than lectures and demonstrations. Over all, 
was the uniform, large, and rapidly growing demand for them, which the 
Film Bureau, as a service group, was obliged te supply, and to leave 
judgment in the hands of our officials. 


Observations on Operations 


Certain of our observations as a result of this experience may 
prove illuminatigg. 


I found the first, the day our first print of "Fire Bomb" arrived. 
My telephone was deluged with calls from people who wanted to see it, im 
mediately. Ordinarily I am an obscure citizen, but this day I had my mo-~- 
ment of glory, however doubtful. And during the first few hectic weeks 
of setting up the system, the booking office telephone was constantly 
busy. The news of this print treveled like a Sierra Madre brush fire. 
Every showing to 300 Wardens produced 300 missionaries. 


Therefore, we made no public announcement of the existence nor 
service of the Bureau, feeling that such announcement would treble and 
quadruple the demand for our prints, a demand which we could not satisfy. 
Our first obligation was to the Defense Corps, whose showings must pre- 
cede the general public's. There would be little gained by making known 
a service, and then disappointing most everybody who showed any interest, 
So we delayed publicity until such time as we should have sufficient 
prints and sufficient projection service to satisfy the general public 
demand. As of this date, we have not reached that point. The demand 
still greatly exceeds the supply, Officially, the wraps have not been re- 
moved. The Club chairmen and others who secured 84 bookings for the . 
general public noted, learned of the Film Bureau solely by word of mouth. 


We found a familiar use for films that is rather important to ci-~ 
vilian defense. A film gives a group leader concrete matter avound which 
to build a mecting, and meetings are the essential means of community 
organization. In this connection, any relevant film will do, be it news~ 
reel, documentary, official appeal, or instructional. 


War Visual Education and the Schools 


The schools of the country have an integral relationship with War 
screen education, 


Schools are the logical meeting place by virtue of their geographical 
locations, for Civilian Defense meetings. The public school is a mni- 
cipal institution, supported by everybody's taxes. 


Conversely, in the case of War films, the cooperation of the schools 
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is essential because of their locations, their possession of projec- 
tion equipment that is unused at night, and their ability to furnish 
trained instructors and operators. 


A school meeting is psychologically more effective for Mr. Citizen , 
when he comes to learn. Old reaction patterns are recalled, and he ab- 
sorbs more than if he were to meet at his Club house. 


There is a public relations feature too, for the schools. The adult 
visitor appreciates the more the facilities which the school affords him. 
Any posters or exhibits he sees as he walks down the corridors are not 
lost upon him. 


Other reports at this conference will be able to elaborate upon 
the activities of students and teachers more fully. 


Personal suggestions 


There are some personal thoughts I bring to this gathering, In these 
please understand that my approach is colored by my professional ac- 
tivity in "the movies". I think in terms of reaching a large audience 
with a popular subject. I also think educational films are underrated. 


1. Could a survey be made of the time saved in America's war ef- 
fort by educational films? They say that films cut the time of train- 
ing a welder by 25%. If it takes four weeks to normally train a welder, 


then films can save one week, And if 20 ships are built in a week, then 
possibly films will deliver 20 ships to the country; or 100 bombers; or 
an Army ready two weeks ahead of time. When we win this terrible War, 
we should know in black and white, the film's contribution to our vic- 


tory. 


2. How about a series of anmual awards for excellence? Almost 
every line of endeavor has some type of recognition for progress in its 
field. Newspapers have their awards of merit. Hollywood has the Academy 
Awards. Such awards would promote the standards of educational films, 
encourage advanced effort, and attract ambitious people into the field. 
There could be awards for the best treatment of a mechanical problem, 
of a philosophical problem, of the use of animation, etc. Could some 
recognized institution do this? No emoluments would be necessary. 


3. A new understanding is arising between the theatrical and non- 
theatrical motion picture industries. 


In the past, the theatrical picture industry didn't quite know what 
to do about "16 MM." The theatres sensed competition. Hollywood feared 
to enter the field because the theatres would complain, and, frankly,the 
commercial possibilities were hazardous, except for the sponsored film 
at which the theatres balked. 


Educational film people decried the merchandising procedure of 
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selling movies, and resented Hollywood production features. 


Now, largely because of the war, Hollywood at last apnreciates the 
merit of the educational and documentary film, and its makers. At the 
annual Academy Awards Dinner, held last February, a special category was 
created for a documentary, and Mr. John Grierson was invited as a spe- 
cial speeker to present the "Oscar", (Even prior to this, the "March of 
Time" had been awarded a statuette). I recall that two prominent docu- 
mentarians, Mr. Pare Lorentz and Mr, Herbert Kline, have been employed 
to devote their talents in the film capital, 


The Research Council of the Academy has undertaken an immense pro- 
gram of training film production by all studios for the Army Signal Corps, 
of which about 100 completed subjects (about 250 reels) will have been 
delivered as of July 8. Since ewery studio participates, there will be 
a group of people experienced in educational production, spread uniformly 
throughout Hollywood. We can expect great contributions from them to 
the educational screen, under the Academy program and in the future. Hr. 
Walt Disney has deeply interested himself and his firm in the educational 
medium, and hes already mede great contributions in technique. 


Every studio will make a pert of the 26 war shorts programmed by Mr. 
Lowell Wellett, Coordinator of Government Films. Unquestionably this pro- 
gram will advance the educational film. It is expected that Hollywood will 
help shape the production of OCD films and further contribute thereby. 


As for the theatres, they are according the war educationals signal 
honors, by donating their screens to play them. And then, a miracle was 
recently wrought: a sponsored film got in, in a big way. The Weyerhauser 
Lumber Company one~half-hour educational was booked into the entire Fox Vest 
Coast Theatres circuit. The Teyerhauser Company will pay good money, based 
on attendance, to the Variety Club, which is the theatremen's philanthro- 
pic organization. The door is now wide open for other sponsored subjects 
to follow. To the theatreman, the admonition is, in the picturesque ver- 
bviage of a prominent executive, "don't stick your head in an ostrich!" 


On its part, the educational field is realizing first hand, the mat- 
chless technical proficiency that Hollywood has attained. The field is 
also understanding the lore of mass appeal, which is the special ability 
of the screen center. Have you seen "Sergeant York?" "Mrs. hMiiniver?" 


The educational field can aid the theatres by showing the country 
its War films outside the theatre, in the OCD meeting, in the classroom, 
and in the group meeting. Theatres are being asked to play an increasing 
number of non—theatrical films which are bound to become somewhat of a 
burden. Sooner or later, the thectres will cry "Uncle". Right now, 
"Uncle Visual Ed" can start the relief. 


As a matter of fact, the theatre may not be the place for a needed 
war educational film. Mr. Citizen must pay to get this knowledge if he 
is to see it in the theatre. The subject must be tightly condensed, 
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because the average audience will only sit comfortahly for a limited 
period, and time must be allowed for the feature attractions. The pro- 
duction must be slented for entertainment, because that is why Mr. Citi- 
zen goes to the theatre; entertainment is not always possible in a grim 
documentary. Mr. Citizen is not always in a mood to be taught in his 
cinema palace. Fifty percent of movie attendance comes on just two days 
a week~-Saturday and Sunday. When ir. C. is found nestling with his 
girl friend in the loges Saturday night, he may not be in a mood to re- 
ceive the facts about decontamination of dwellings. 


Who has seen "Fire Bomb® in a theatre? I did, and when our hero 
stalked the incendiary into the parlor, giving us a superbd view of his 
posterior, the comedy was not lost upon the audience, 


There was no reaction of laughter to "Fire Bomb" in any 16 MM. show 
ing. The groups met for a serious purpose; their attention was sharp; 
there was time for detailed explanations and questioning; the film could 
be repeated; and interest was high. 


The theatrical and non theatrical fields are active in different 
mediums--the one in entertainment, and the other in instruction. A good 
rule of the thumb is: theatres bring people to the screen; visual edu- 
cation brings the screen to the people. But these two entirely diffe- 
rent forms can be, end are, of immense aid to each other. 


4, Gould a less unwieldly name than "visual education" be found? 
A good nickname would do it. The “Motion Picture Industry" identifies 


itself as such only in speeches and im financial reports. Otherwise, 
it's "the movies", and they have gone a long way on thet name. We are 
supposed to be conserving things today. If I could have cut out five 
of the seven syllables in "visual cducation" as I wrote this, think of 
the saving in ink. 


“Audio visual aids" is a technically correct term, but you could 
slay a dregon with it. What students under the Sth grade can even pro- 
nouncé it? Look at another field-~chemicals. The technical names they 
develop are a foreign language. It is difficult to pronounce "trinitro- 
tolulene'-—-but every man in the street knows what TNT is. 


Some simple name to express visual education, and all the various 
complicated synonyms, acceptable to all in this field, would be a rally-~ 
ing symbol to ell so engaged. Everytody in the country would come to 
understand this symbol, md the media would find itself gaining increas- 
ed recognition, 


Conclusion 


America, and our allies, can be proud of visuel education. When 
war needs called, the response was prompt, and the service great. But 
the medium has a responsibility to continue even more effectively those 
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particular jobs wherein no other medium will suffice--in training, in- 
forming, and fortifying the morale of an entire people lEvery worker 
and student in the field mst stick at his task like a soldier, that 
visual education may attain those ends, now so vitally important. Foun- 


dations must be continued to further peaceful intellectual and cultural 
standards after the War. 


The way is bright for an illimitable future of service and ad- 


vancement to all. With diligence, apolication, and perseverence, this 
future is assured. 





HOW I TEACH READING 
Virginia Belle Lowers, University of Southern California 


This is the story of a certain class, what we read, and how we 
studied. From the recital you cen learn probably as much what not to 
do as what were good to do. 


In high school one cannot study a masterpiece of literature so 
deeply or so fully as students of a more mature age may be required to 
do. One mst use the epic plunge, so to speak, and using interest as 
a spade, attempt to widen and deepen the perception of the dashing ado- 
lescents who know everything and nothing. If one has produced a favor~ 
able attitude toward reading and a serviceable method of reading, one 
has sometimes done all he may. 


If,in addition, he has created a good and lasting impression of 
authors «nd masterpieces--behold! he has achieved well. With a sigh 
for achievement, I begin the story of an experience. 


For the first time, our school offered a course in Shakespeare. 
Not dramatics, but literature~-Shakespeare, The Swan of Avon, the Bard, 
the Master. When, among the English electives it was announced to the 
home-rooms of eleventh and twelfth grade students who were making out 
their programs for the spring semester--"drama, public speakinz, jour- 
nalism, English literature, Modern Literature, Shakespeare"~~groans, 


mildly sup: ressed, rose here and there. No one even bothered to make a 
facetious remerk. Twenty to forty per cent of the student body, situ- 
ated in a feirly well-to-do section of the city, would go to college, 

but they would take advenced Composition in their Al2 term, if they took 
any English, The "leaders" took drama, journalism, public speaking. 

About 35 or 40 of the 800 upper classmen would sign up for English litera- 
ture. Who would be such a "character" as to let himself in for "cul- 
ture", pure and simple? 


Nevertheless, 22 did so, end the number rose to 32. I actually had 
& Class. Two of them had teken English literature with me the previous 
semester. Two girls were refugees from England, ane a refugee from Ger~ 
many. One big, handsome boy back from private school, where he had been 
sent to get some discipline, had his place reserved the first dey. Four 
girls couldn't find any other "solid". Two boys had just arrived from 
Eastern schools, where studying Shakespeare was presumably not unheard 
of. One girl was a drama student, a boy and a girl came from Honolulu. 
The others enrolled for love and with hope-~16 girls and 16 boys in all. 


I was excited. I had prepared myself for disappointment, remember 
ing my modern literature elective that had to be dropned because there 
were sO many incoming Bl0's, BlO English being required. First, to plan 
the course. Why does one read Shakespeare? For enjoyment, mainly, end 
then the profit--the understanding of character, the knowledze of play 
structure, the beauties of poetry--many things--but they all depend on 
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the ability to read. I mentally listed my objectives in the order named, 
except for the last, the ability to read, which had to be first, second, 
third, and fourth. These gay and handsome youngsters, from so many dif~ 
ferent places, had gambled on a new course, and I was determined to see 
that they won. 


Considering the fact that while their readinga bilities were with 
the exception of three or four, all eleventh or twelfth grade, and their 
intelligence quotients likewise of college grade, that is 95-128, still 
I knew they had never read a play before, that they knew practically 
nothing of stage drama. Worse, poetry was to all but two or three an un 
known quantity, and figures of speech just so many hieroglyphics in the 
original Bgyptian. How we teachers manage to allow them to go twelve 
years to school and still remain ignorent of any but fact-finding read- 
ing, only we ourselves know. The pressure of teaching speech and writ- 
ing, the great difficulty of making students able to read even for phy- 
sical fact, the problems of "activities", the undifferentiated groupings, 
the large and overflowing classes, all have something to do with it, as 
well as the fact that few family backgrounds of today include a love of 
literature. We now have in school all the children of all the people 
end they are bound to be a mixed lot. But it is for them that we are 
fighting the war, and for our culture, for the humanities,--in fact, for 
Shakespeare. No moze alibiing-~I've got to teech these people Shakes~ 
peare and make them like it. 


It was the February semester, ond the last period in the day, so 
they were all champing -t the bit ready to plunge into Art. The first 
problem promptly reared its ugly heed. There were no books. True, the 
school hed a few sets of "Six Plays from Shakespeare", used in the tenth 
grade(if you had the time end could reserve a set) for Julius Caesar or 
Hidsummer Night's Dream, and/or Merchant of Venice. Few of all the stu-~ 
dents managed to have read all these. Macbeth they could heve in EIng- 
lish literature, and I did not propose to start with Hamlet, the other 
play. I had decided that the thread of lesrning would be the develop~ 
ment of Shakespeare as a dramatic artist, thus giving ample room for 
comparison of plays throughout the course, and developing the apprecia- 
tion of my students just as Shakespeare developed the appreciation of 
his audiences. "We'll have to buy our own books," I said. "For fifty - 
cents and a soap box top you can get a student's Shakespeare, or you can 
buy one for a dollar at the bookstore in the Village." The students 
were pleased. Already the class was quite different from any English 
they had taken before. 


In the few days while they were procuring their books, we began to 
build up the background for our reading. Oral reports by everyone-—— 
first, on the days of Queen Elizabeth, the rowdy, exciting world of the 
English Renaissance-~the expanding commerce, the life in London, the 
dress, the manners, the church, and the fascinating Queen herself. Na- 
turally, this led to an investigation of King Henry VIII and Mary,Queen 
of Scots. We also read ebout the growth of England as a nation and her 
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policies towards France, Spain, end Italy. Superstitions of the time 
formed an interesting topic of study. Then we turned to a survey of the 
grert literary figures of the day, with especial emphasis on the growth 
of the drama. Jliiracle plays and morality plays were explained——Mar- 
lowe, Llyly, Greene, end Jonson brought in for inspection, the blood-and~ 
thunder tragedies and the interest in classic comedy and tragedy men- 
tioned, end models and designs of the theatres shorm in class, After 
the students made their reports each day, the tercher would, with inci- 
dent, example or further detrils, brighten up the picture, draw compari- 
sons-of the period with today's, promote discussion until the whole 
scene came alive, from Mac and the Shepherds, to Marlowe's mighty line, 
Mary, Queén of Scots, going to her death after having been practicelly 
a fifth columnist for 20 years, the Furiteans inveighing ageinst the 
theatre because, among other things, it kept their 'prentices out late, 
Kit Marlowe dying in the gutter with a knife in his back, Sir Philip 
Sydney, ideal gentleman and soldier, dying on the battlefield, having 
made himself equally famous as a writer; the prevalent excitement about 
language and literature. 


What has this to do with reading? It is impossible to appreciate 
fully a piece of literature without understanding its background. These 
students had all their knowledge of Elizabethan times from Errol Flynn 
and Bette Davis. Anyway it took only a few days. When ve got our books, 
we studied the life of Shakespeare himself, with pictures, gazed upon 
a life-sized copy of the First Folio, and took our first test. Every- 
body passed it, and we began to read "The Comedy of Errors." 


A report on Plautus' comedies (from Hemilton, "The Roman Way") 
showed them what to expect, also a calling to memory of the noving~pic- 
ture, "The Boys from Syracuse". The teacher read the first scene. This 
explained the situation of the plot, and the teacher drew the stage 
scene, rather crndely, on the board, showing how the entire play could 
be depicted in one set with three centers of interest where the action 
would take place. The underlying technique of this method is obvious, 
though not novel, Shakespeare wrote his lines to be heard; that they 
were grect poetry was almost incidental. The class must lerrn to hear 
the lines and see the action as they read to themselves. As the lines 
portray drama, they mst mentally cast their characters, make them up, 
costume them, and give tnem their stage business. I chose The Comedy of 
Errors because the situations are hackneyed enough to be familirr and 
the lines rather easily understood, each being almost complete in meaning 
by. itself, end nt very figurative. Besides it is very short, «nd we 
could finish it in one week. 


In this first play, I myself described the characters to them as 
to type, dress, :nd action. The situations were perceived to be stock 
bits of comedy still in use on the radio and in verious pleys. When I 
assigned the next couple of scenes, everybody knew the situation and 
characters and was interested to read in order to see what hap»ened. 


The next day, however, the second difficulty made itself clear. 
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Reading hastily ahead in their ordinary skimming fashion, the class had 
largoly bogged dow in the lenguege. Most of them didn't even know 
who was talking half the time. You will remember the two pairs of twins’ 
nemes were Antipholus of Bphesus and Antipholus of Syracuse, Dromio of 
Ephesus end Dromio of Syracuse, marked Antipholus S. and Antipholus £. 
and similarly, Dromio S. and Dromio FE, The class had generally neglec- 
ted to notice the E's and S's and were worse mixed than the characters 
in the play itself. I read the scene, describing the action and told 
them how to figure out the action from the words. Then we listed some 
Bligabethan words now somewhat archaic, as pate, sconce, prating, cozen~ 
age, and talked about puns, plays on words, and the low comedy of the 
servant class. I assigned parts for them to read. 


The next day the class itself read the scene, and as there was a 
lot of name-calling and "bright cracks", together with further mixed 
identity, much fun was had by all. I assigned more parts and also an 
Outline to be mede by everyone. This was the usual noffebook ingredient 
to be made for each play studied--name of play, probable date of com- 
position, source of play, characters, brief summary of plot and sub- 
plot, and memorable lines. Choosing the lines and discerning the plot 
and sub-plot took more than cursory reading, but was not difficult, so 
we were still achieving our first objective--enjoyment. True, the read~ 
ing aloud--(we proceeded to read the whole play aloud, taking sume 
was not very good-~the girls' voices were too light and the boys read 
too fast--but at least the meaning of the lines was brought out--by aid 
of the teacher where necessary. Besides everyone was able to zet the 
humor of the play and was enjoying himself greatly discussing the mix~ 
ups. When we got through, we talked about the fact that practically 
any young and handsome people could play the leads, thet the comedians 
might have comic voices and funny actions and that the identity error 
in the last lines after the happy solution would send the audience 
away still laughing. We hed read one play end hadn't been bored. But 
it was a good thing we knew something about the rough Elizabethan times. 
The language did get a bit strong in places. I assigned Twelfth Night. 


This time the first thing the class did for homework was to find 
out when Shakespeare wrote the pley snd where he obtained the story for 
the plot, also what the title meant. Of course sdme of them started to 
read anyway, end didn't understand it any too well until after the 
teacher launched them next day. For it was necessary to describe the 
costumss and setting, especially the msical numbers, in order to ‘al- 
low the students to see the action as they reed. These explenations 
didn't delay the reading, for the class asked and answered questions, 
too, and now perceived how,to find answers to their own questions in 
the lines themselves. In the first place, the characters were much more 
fully developed in this pley, and the topic, a love story with compli-~ 
cationg, more like most of the movies they had seen. "If music be the 
food of love, play on," the very first line, indicated the character of 
the Duke and the mood of the drama. Ye read through the inciting inci- 
dent and assigned parts. Shakespeare's use of prose, the clowning of Sir 
Toby Belch end Maria's quick wit caused new interest, and the reading 
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aloud became much better as their understanding grew. The next day the 
class rerd the scene with much susto, noting how mech more colorful the 
lines were than in The Comedy of Errors, and how much each character be~ 
gen to stand out. The teacher told them to read farther and dictated 
ten questions to be answered in writing. "I like questions like these," 
one of the boys said, unexpectedly. Thay were fremed to cause the stu- 
dents to miss no revelation of character or witty riposte, to discover 
misical and merningful lines, and to catch every little complicetion of 
the plot. The idea was to couse them to read more cerefully for the 
purpose of bringing to life the characters and action. "Find examples 
of difference of speech indicating difference of rank." "Whet are the 
best lines on love?" "How do we know that the Lady Olivia herself is 
witty?" "Thy does the well-educated Sir Toby keep such a stupid fellow 
as Sir andrew as a boon-compeanion?® “How did Sir Andrew manase to be-~ 
come a knight since he was never a soldier’" "How can Viola get away 
with seeming to be a boy?" "Find descriptions of characters by other 
characters"--that sert of thing. The questions incited the students to 
read on to see whet happened to the characters. When, in two days, the 
papers were all handed in, the teacher corrected them inmedietely, chose 
the best or contrasting answers to each question, and handed them back 
the next day, calling on those chosen to read their answers out loud. 
The grades were rather good, showing good reading ability, dut the an- 
svers weren't all complete or in agreement, so their reading provoked 

@ hot discussion, causing a re-reading of lines, explanation of figures 
of speech and interpretation, 


Now we reed the famous drinking scene, the teacher oxplaining how 
the voices should sound, end the business. Then re played e record of 
the song, "Come away, come away, death" end by now the students began 
to realize the effect of sound in the play--the different voices, the 
songs, ond the words themselves. New assignments were to memorize ten 
favorite lines end to make the play outline. When we finished reading 
Twelfth Night, we played the Orson Welles records of the shortened ver~ 
sion, following the lines in the books furnished, end the class began 
to see how Shakespeare could be read, I would rather play these records 
after a class had studied the play than before, because, else, in the 
rapid reading, they miss mich of the connotations and character inter~ 
pretations, and get only the broader outlines of the plot. Comparison 
is a very good method of lerrning. Now they could compare their read- 
ings with that of the ilercury Thectre actors, and the comedy Twelfth 
Night with The Comedy of Errors. The test consisted in making these 
comparisons and other judgments on the characters, Shakespeare's growth 
as a dramatic artist, comedy devices, etc. By reading aloud the best 
answers to questions written out for homework from time to time, the 
Class had learned how to write the essay~type examination, expressing 
themselves more fully sand in their best language, backing up what they 
had to say by lines or incidents from the play. Curiously enough, they 
enjoyed it, and their reading and oral recitations improved. But they 
didn't claim to enjoy the final test which was on figures of speech ex~ 
clusively. During the reading of the play, I had defined for them the 
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metaphor, which is the secret of meaning of all language, and while we 
hed noted other figures of speech, as alliteration, onomatopoeia, and 
simile, I had emphasized the force of the direct comparison in making 
speech meaningful. iMetonymy, synechdoche, and personification I lumped 
as types of metaphor, because the class had never heard of them and was 
having mich ado to find the figures at all. The test consisted in a 
number of the brilliant lines from the play, for each of which the stu- 
dents were to tell--(1) that two things are comprred? (2) Is the com 
perison a valid one? (in what way are the two things alike, thet is), 
(3) What is the meaning of the passage? While some of the students »er- 
formed well, many received only a "C" on this test, for figurative lang~ 
uage forms the sort of reedirmg they had not till then been taught. Read- 
ing the best enswers mede much more clear the wealth of the English lan- 
guage and of Shakespeare's imnaginetion. Besides, the students now saw 
that an understanding of these figures of speech was necessary to good 
reading aloud or acting of the play. As a result of the ordea) the 
class was now knit together asa unite<-they had laughed together and 
suffered together. No one was afraid to express his opinion, or to 
read aloud. Time to chanre the pace. 


"Now we'll read a tragedy," I announced, "a murder pley." Not Mac~ 
beth, because three or four of them had read Macbeth, but one with even 
more murders--Richard III, If this. method of inciting interest seoms 
cheap, I mst egree thet it does perhaps lack the lofty spirit. I can 
only offer in extenuation the excuse thet it did rather amuse the class 
and in no vay seomed to cheapen Shakespeare in their eyes. The first 


thing I did before they started Richard was to list on the board for 
them to copy for their outline the cost of characters lined up accord- 
ing to the parties they supported--those who followed the Duke of Glou- 
cester, and those who were loyal to Queen Elizabeth end the little prin- 
ces. The imposing number of kings (four), earls and dukes looked ex- 
citing. We had a report on the Jars of the Roses. Before I read the 
first scene to get the mood and the situation set, I gave them a new 
type of outline to meke for this play, the one about the structure of 
the plot--inciting incident, rising action, climax, and so on. This was 
to give them something else to read for and led to study questions on 
dramatic development, how suspense was achieved, just what the conflict- 
ing forces in the play were, and so on. After the reading of the first 
scene and the assigning of parts, I gave them two questions to answer: 
(1) Since Richard tells us in his opening soliloquy exactly what he is 
going to do, how does the play achieve suspense? (2) Since Richard is 
such a thorough villain, and yet the center of every scene, how can the 
audience manage to enjoy the play? These exercises served to sharpen 
their wits. Of course there were other study questions, written at home, 
graded, and returned to be read and discussed, end we read the entire 
play aloud in class, this time, even walking through the parts of some 
of the scenes. Privately, I chuckled at the earnestness with which they 
did this, for at the very first of the term, some of them had stated 
firmly that they wanted to study end read, not act. They were studying, 
all right. I gave them the types of tragedy, the difference between 
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tragedy and comedy, so that they could compare Richard with Macbeth and 
other tregedies we might read. I gave them the standards of dramatic 
criticism, as significance of the theme, plausibility of the action, de- 
velopment of minor characters, originality of pkayright, and the like, 
which formed the basis of questions on the final test. We got a great 
deal of enjoyment from Richard. 


I have gone into such historical detail in recounting the experi- 
ence of this particular class because I have thereby hoped to illustrate 
what I believe to be successful practices in teaching literature. Of 
course, Shakespeare is, as the boys say, a natural, but any unit of nar- 
retive literature may be taught the same way. However you may begin, 
with the author, the background, the story or novel itself, or even the 
structure, the main thing is to be gure the students are seeing -what 
you, the teacher, see, end then to experience literature youself openly 
and boldly, with them and in their presence. Get acquainted with the 
abilities, tastes, needs, and desires of the class. Mold these to fit 
the subject in hand, choose the opening which will ensnare their in- 
terest, and don't let it flag. Keep everybody doing something, vary the 
activities, bring in experience-—-both theirs and yours-—pictures, re- 
cords, but not enough to slow up the reading. By changing the methods, 
throw different lights on the reading so that meaning comes out, have 
them alert for hidden meanings as though they were detectives in a 
thriller, and make each class session an intellectual and emotional ex~ 
perience. 


In our Shakespeare course, the date of the Shakespeare Festival was 
now approaching. Questions: Shall we enter as contestants? How many of 
us shall go? What with money going for war stamps, md tires being con- 
served, and Eagle Rock being so far away, the class was wishful rather 
than enthusiastic. Finally, two girls entered as contestants in the tra~ 
gedy and comedy divisions, and fourteen students managed to arrange 
transportation and time to attend. During Spring vacation, only four had 
managed to see "Much Ado About Nothing" at the Pasadena Playhouse, but 
their report was all that could be desired to fire interest in seeing 
Shakespexre on the stage. For the Festival, the drama class was enter~ 
ing the Pyramus and Thisbe scene from iiidsummer Night's Dream, already 
played in costume for the student body, and a boy from the public speak- 
ing class had also entered in the single speaker contest. Although a 
whole day of Shakespeere might be considered a stiff dose even for in-~ 
veterate lovers of the Berd, it was a success with the students. We 
scattered to verious contests, met at lunch and compared impressions, 
heard the finals, and then some went home. But three girls stayed to 
the bitter end and returned to repwoach those who had to leeve after 
two o'clock. And everyone c:me back a Shakespeare "fan". That our scene 
won first plece, and the individual cont-stants a second and a third, 
also was pleasant. Hearing Shakespeare read well, even by amateurs, 
does improve a literate person's ability to read Shakespeare, and being 
able to read Shakespeare improves one's ability to read gencrally. In- 
deed, one boy, toward the latter part of the course, stated, in a rather 
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surprised way, "One thing this course has taught me, and that's how to 
read." 


I had ae perfect Hotspur in the class, so I was determined they 
should read Henry IV. But first it was necessary to secure a bowlder- 
ized edition, for it would never do to wade through some of that tavern 
language in class. So I asked all over town, and finally discovered 
et Fairfax a set which they very kindly lent to us. Meanwhile, I had 
parried questions of "What play are we going to read next?" by saying 
"We shall now study the most disreputable character in all Shakespeare's 
Plays." This led to many guesses, none of them right. It was good to 
have the Hudson edition,with all of its helpful Temple notes, now read 
with eacerness by the students, who had had to hunt up all that material 
for the outlines elsewhere before. One of the boys had made a largs 
genealogical chart of the York and Lancaster families for Richard III, 
and we could still use it. They began reading this play themselves, 
right from the beginning. I assigned only certain scenes to be read 
aloud, not all of them, others we read to clear up discussion. The main 
interest in this play was character. I did a deal of explaining about 
King Richard II as background, and they said, "We should read that." 
When we finished Henry IV, Part I, several of the boys went on end read 
Part II and also Henry V, for they had liked Prince Hal, the hero king 
of the historical plays, best of all. Henry IV was a wonderful play 
to read in wartime, and the contrasting characters of Hal and Hotspur 
sO close to the lives of senior high school students th-t this time the 
elucidation came first from the class, not from me. Falstaff they found 
fascinating and hard to act. 


It was easy to perceive Shakespeare's originality and great under» 
standing of character now. His ability to make drama from the events of 
history was also appreciated. But I myself was chiefly delighted by 
their ability to perceive, without my telling them, the theme of the 
play, honor, and their passionate attack on Falstaff's sophistry—~"Can 
honor set a leg?®, etc. They saw the weakness in the admired Hotspur's 
character, and the plausibility of Prince Hal's change into a real lea- 
der. By this time, taking an examination was an exciting challenge, and 
reading the best answers afterwards a great deal of enjoyment. Of course, 
I had the papers back the very next day. They wanted to know at once 
what I thought of their answers, md I could hardly wait to read what 
they had written. Incidentally, one of the boys said that these tests 
were all thet enabled him to get through the Subject A exam. Be that as 
it may, I think expressing oneself in writing helps one to read more 
understandingly what others have written. 


We had studied one farce~comedy, one a romantic comedy, one tragi- 
historical, and one comedy historical play, so now we undertook a first- 
Class tragedy, Hamlet. And high time--there were only five weeks left. 
Very few plays when one has devoted the entire course to Shakespeare 
alone. But reading rapidly is in most cases, with these young students, 
not really rerding at all. I hoped to make them enjoy the plays so much 
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thet they would read more and see them at any opportunity, now th-t they 
head learned how to read Shakespeare. The problem was to make them read 
for meaning without getting bored because they weren't getting along 
fast enough in the plot. Of course, many of the beauties of Shakespeare 
were all too Lightly touched on, but I couldn't risk going too slowly, 
or making the task too grueling for amateurs. After all, how many of 
us got all of Shakespeare ata first thoughtful reading, or hearing of 
a play? The students heard several interpretations of crook~backed 
Richard at the Festival end commented on each in the light of their own 
interpretation, None of them seemed to have the typical student atti- 
tude of "Thank goodness! I'm through with that forever!" 


A curious thing developed when we atarted to read "Hamlet". Where- 
as for Richerd III and Henry IV all the students were clamoring for 
parts to read aloud, they were afraid to read Hamlet aloud until after 
they had studied it. They willingly looked up the source of the play, 
the period and the place, but "You start it" they said. Did this mean 
that they hadn't learned to read Shakespeare after all? Or had they 
become lazy? I was afraid I had spoiled them. I could only start in and 
find out. I explained the scene~-costumes, lighting, etc., on the ram 
parts, how the ghost walked and how his appearance and voice affected 
an audience, interrupting the reading from time to time with questions 
as to who was outstanding among the friends of Hamlet on guard on the 
"platform", what characters they possessed, whether the talk seemed 
natural, why the long speech here, and the like. It was a sort of tu- 
toring or supervised study. They kept spotting significant lines. They 
would come to class prined with questions of their own: "What has Laer- 
tes to do with the plot?", "How can Polonius indite those famous lines 
of wisdom to his son and then be so silly afterwards?", "King Claudius 
doesn't seem to be a villain at all." "Is the queen wicked?" They were 
very indignent at Polonius! advice to his daughter and thought Claudius 
a typical step-father in the second act. Despite the fame of this play, 
most of the class did not know the story at all, and none of them had 
ever seen it, but they wouldn't read a summary! They wanted to get it 
from Shakespeare himself. Instead of so much written homework, I assig~ 
ned the reading of the next few scenes and a few general questions-~as 
"What is Hamlet's problem at the end of Act 17" "Does the King sus- 
pect Hamlet's knowledge?" "Is Hamlet out of his mind temporarily?" Some 
days we had spirited discussions only-~each person reading or quoting 
lines to prove his point. So often, in trying to get up a discussion 
of a piece of literature, I find thet students think the whole effort 
fruitless, "merely someone's opinion" they say, regerding the meaning 
as anyone's guess, and not important anyway, just "busy work." So 
from this infense concern for Hamlet's conduct, and the interpretation 
of all the characters from their acts and speeches, I began to - take 
comfort that, after all, the class was reading, even matching abilities 
in trying to ferret out the truth, with a complete confidence in Shake~ 
speare'’s excellence of portrayal. By Act III, they were taking assig- 
ned parts home to prepare for oral reading—the class readings of this 
play were better than those of any other. After laughing heartily at 
Polonius, they were brought to a complete standstill by his tragic death; 
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after praising Cleudius' ability to rule in a statesmanlike way, they 
were compelled to revise their opinion, finding him an unscrupulous mur- 
derer, and yet a villain of a different dye from Richard III. In this 
play, as the action piled up, and the problem became more complicated, 
we kept re: ding backwards as well as forward, always attempting to un- 
derstand the "Why". The lines, too, struck the class as superb. They 
had difficulty choosing which of many favorite passages to memorize. I 
told them there was no limit on the number of lines memorized. We bor- 
rowed some records of John Gielgud's readings and commented on his in- 
terpretation. Then we wrote character studies and read some in a sym 
posium. After a test on Hamlet, we had a final test comparins plays, 
recognizing lines, interpreting figures of speech, discussing character, 
structure, significance and Shakespesre's achievement as an artist. 
This whole finale was to test three things--(1) factual knowledge; (2) 
creative ability; (43) reading ability. 


The results showed that the students remembered all the plays and 
characters they had studied and had greetly improved im ability to in~ 
terpret meaning--whether couched in figurative language or not. Besides, 
they were all imbued with a desire to see Shakespeare on the stage. Se~ 
veral had read some others of the plays ond the last few days were 
spent in reading from and discussing them. They agreed thet it took 
study to understand Shakespeare, but it was worth it. 


In this long and prolix recital I have attempted to bring out these 
points. First, in regard to the class--the teacher will be more success- 


ful if she discovers what is their reading ability, their reading back~ 
ground, and their reading exnerience. Next, she mst create an attitude 
of wishing to read some certain thing, or desiring to attain some de- 
finite end in reading. Two, in regard to the material~-choose something 
which will not be completely over their heads, that is, too difficult 
entirely, and choose something which can be linked to their personal 

or reading experience. Three, in regerd to the method: (1) Bring the si- 
tuation or charecter to life for the student in a vivid way; (2) Set him 
to reeding in order to find an answer to a question he wants to know, 

or to solve a problem in the situation; (3) Be sure that he is under~ 
standing the words, the long sentences, the connotation, the implications, 
the foreshadowings, in the story; (4) Use pictures, records, movies, 
newspapers to aid the understanding of what is read, but do not let them 
delay or sidetreck the interest; (5) Give the students something to do 
with their reading all the time—answer questions, explain, make a re- 
port, debate, hold a panel discussion, take a test; (6) Be very strict 
in requirement and return of papers so that the whole class is involved 
right from the first. With knowledge grows interest ond once you have 
interest, your problem is half=sotved; (7) Capitalize on the methods 
(not the cheap ones, of course) of advertising and good radio programs 
to make your questions and activities challenging; (S) Use contrast and 
comparison between the story reed and other stories, movies, the news 

of the day, their own experience, in order to enable them to visualize 
or understend what they are reading; (9) Make vocabulary study interest- 
ing and not a drag; (10) Get the students asking questions of their ow 
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and make them find their own answers; (11) Vary your methods end your 
procedure just enough so that the class doesn't fall into too relaxed 

a condition of doing the work mechenically; (12) Remember that reading 
literature is an emotional experience, md use dramatic devices at times, 
if necessary, to cause the students to get thet emotional experience. 


A slowreeding class would demand an entirely different approach 
end leadership from an ordinary or a fastereeding class. My purpose in 
discussing the story of this class in Shakespeare has been to show thet 
ev-n pupils of normal ability who have an announced interest in liter~ 
ature can't read, that they become impatient of figurative language, 
that they are too prone to achieve mere recognition and only ea vague 
impression of what is meant, end that for greeter depth of comprehen- 
sion a veriety of stern measures are necessary. I also believe that a 
modicum of good reading eloud assists them to read and understand bet~ 
ter themselves, and that memorization especially of fine poetry thet 
means something to the student himself is an aid to reading comprehen- 
sion. We had discussed Shakespeare's sonnets and the story behind them, 
so students at times selected for memorization particular sonnets they 
liked. Sometimes they asked the teacher to explain part of the meaning. 
One girl wrote two sonnets of her own. Linking of the literary matcrial 
with subject matter in other courses expands the understanding of the 
Class. The Latin students in my Shakespeare class became very excited 
over the Hecuba speech in Hamlet, for they had been reading that very 
sequence in Virgil's Aeneid. They explained the story to the rest of 
the classe They, too, had been very interested in the drematic unities, 
and the influence of Seneca and Plautus on the Hlizabethan vlayvrights. 
When a class is less experienced and eager to le'rn, all these connec- 
tions with life and other courses have to be introduced more gradually, 
briefly, almost insidiously, until the students develop a real interest 
in integrating their experience. Otherwise they are only too apt to con-~ 
sider such widening of the applicetion of the story a delayal of the 
unravelment of the plot, or even an unfair encroachment upon other stu- 
dies. 


In teaching reading to high school students, there are many demands; 
but in this paper I heave atempted to show how in one situation, I made 
effort to meet the following: 

1. Greater denth of comprehension. 


2. Increesed ability to evaluate and aporaise what is read, as to 
both accurecy end literary quality. 


3. Increased ability to org-nize ideas gained through reading, 


4, Increased ability to remember and apoly ideas gained through read~ 
ing. 

5. Increased ability to relate what is read to previous leernings and 
experiences. 
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6. Greater fluency and effectiveness in oral reading. 


7. Greater independence in attacking new words and strange concepts. 
8. An extended and enriched vocabulary. 


9. Greater ability to make a correct, intelligible record or report 
on whet is read. 


As with every course, when it is over, I see all too plainly the 
opportunities missed, the emphases too lightly skinp»ed over, and the 
smallness of the amount of material covered. In this case, others might 
in addition note that nothing new has been added. The same old question 
and answer, the same old outlines, the same old tests. Sut, just the 
same, and in spite of everything, we did have a good time~- ond it was 
the only class in school that students asked permission to visit and 
kept coming, to participate in without "credit". 





DEVELOPMENT OF MUSIC NOTATION 
Robert G. McCutchan, Claremont 


The North American Indians cut notches in sticks as a meens of 
recording their music. The Peruvians tied knots in string for the same 
purpose. Just how easy it was to sing from the notches and knots by the 
help of such crude notations we have of course, no means of knowing. 


The Indians, however, went beyond the use of music sticks; they 
had music boards: flat pieces of birch bark upon which they could draw 
or paint their music charecters. These charecters, naturally, were 
very elementary, very limited in number. ‘hen the tune was to go up, a 
little figure of a man holding his hands up was drawn: when it was to 
continue at the same level, a sort of horizontal ladder was depicted; 
when the melody escends gradually, the same ladder-like figure was draw 
slanting upward from left to right. For e sudden ascent or descent, the 
ladder wes placed in perpendicular position. There was a crude sign 
for a repeat, one for a pmise, another for a slur. These few signs formed 
their msical notation. I+ was an attempt to depict the highness or low- 
ness of tones in such manner that the idea might be conveyed through the 
aid of the eye. It attempted fo draw a picture of how a tune may sound. 


‘Whenever, as a result of expansion in the growing art of music, a 
need has arisen for some means of giving visual expression to it, that 
means has slways been provided. It has always been an attempt to con- 
vey to the ear through the eye the musical pattern which the composer 
has had in mind and which he wishes to put in such form that it may be 
expressed by others. That may not be expressed in good psychological 
nomenclature, but that was what the Indians were after; and it is what 
all who have helped in the development of our prsent day notation have 
been after. Ilusical notation begen, as did the notation of language, 
with picture writing. 


The knot music of the Peruvians was anything but picture writing. 
Knot writing, however, was used by the Peruvians for other purposes; for 
keeping their accounts, censuses, and what not. (No pun intended.) Its 
function being principelly a mathematicel one, we may suppose that its 
application to msic was probably for the sole purpose of indicating the 
rhythm of the music (so many Imots, so many beats to the measure, etc.), 
and that it had nothing to do with its melodic content, the melodies pro- 
bably being taught by rote. 


We have no sugrestions of any other systems of notation among pri- 
mitive peoples--at least no others have as yet come to light. Nor do we 
find ey others for a long period of time after the primitive stete; not 
until man had made considerable progress in the development of his musi-~ 
cal art. 


The Century Dictionary defines Notation in Music es "the act,process, 
or result of indicating musical fects by written or printed cherscters,® 
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and then does e good deal of explaining as to just whet is meant. Fur- 
ther, it says: "As a process and a science, musical notation is a branch 
of semiotics or semiography in general." Semiotics, of course, has to 
do with the languege of signs, but refers, specifically, to symptoms of 
the human body, healthy or diseased! Perhaps this may refer to the con~ 
dition in which one finds himself after he has labored assiduously with 
the subject for a time, trying to tell in less than an hour what it 

took a good many centuries to bring about! The word, "Notation", is 
commonly used, however, as a collective term for all the signs of msi- 
cal facts ken together, "musical facts" havimg to do with pitch, dura-~ 
tion, force, style, performance, and so on. 


If one considers words used to indicate musical performance a part 
of a system of msical notation, the number of characters, signs, and 
such word-indications as may be used is very great. In the Appendix to 
Webster's New International Dictionary we find three and a half columns, 
two columns to the page, are necessary to note the numerous varieties, 
they being listed under the headings, Pitch and Intervals, Time and Rhy~ 
thm, Expression, Ornaments, or Graces, Abbreviations, Technique of Per- 
formance, Harmony, Tonic-sol-fa Notation, and Shaped, or Patent Notes. 


Although msical notation is so familiar to us that we take mich 
for granted, few are aware of the difficulties involved and the great 
amount of experimenting which had to be done before a satisfactory me- 
thod of recording musical sounds was invented and finally perfected, if 
we cen say it has been perfected. Taking into consideration the pre- 
sent outlook and realizing the power of adaptation which has hitherto 
been shown, it is probable that many changes will be mede if, as, and 
when notation reaches any final form. 


In the early stages of the development of the art, all songs and 
whatever of instrumental msic there might have been, were transferred 
from the composer to the performer through the ear only. But when it 
became more complex some means of employing the eye as an assistent be~ 
came necessary, for the memory alone could not be depended upon. Then, 
too, there is always present in such transference the danger of corrupt~ 
ing the original. For the singer, or teacher, is usuelly one of superior 
nentality and frequently has notions as to how a composition might be 
improved either by way of chance, addition, or omission. 


Charles F. a. Villiams conveniently groups methods of expressing 
musical sounds under two heads: (1) phonetic, and (2) diastematic. Un- 
der the first he includes the ways in which letters, figures (numerals), 
or words indicate the degrees of the scale, with additional signs ne- 
cessary to show time values and rhythm. Under the second, the diastema- 
tic (notation by intervels), there are included those in which the high- 
ness or lowness of musical sounds may be presented to the eye by rela- 
tive positions of certain signs, called neumes, figures, or notes. 


In the phonetic group (phonetic in the sense in which it refers 
or perteins to the human voice in speech), we find evidences of its use, 
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past or present, among the Hindus, the Araba, the Chinese, the ancient 
Greeks, and the Romans. In this group also should be placed the Tonic- 
so0lefa system, thet known as the Galin-Paris-Chevé (in which numerals 
are used for degrees of the scale), and the Tablatures. 


In the diastematic group are the neumes of the early Western Church, 
that survivel of neumetic notation which is now that of the Greek Church, 
the measured music of the Middle Ages, md the latter's descendant, our 
now familiar forms, Perhaps we might also include that of the old Is- 
raelites if we may be willing to go so fer as to admit thet they had any 
system of notation; as well as the classical notation of Japan which in 
some respects shows a rather striking resemblance to the old neumatic 
forms, and which was used long before there was any communication be- 
tween that and the occidental countries. 


James Henry Breasted and others insist that man finally emerged 
from his long period of darkness in the gorge of the Nile. If that be 
true (and I, for many reasons, am not disposed to dispute it), we must 
assume that whatever music the old Bgyptiens had must have been of great 
antiquity. From evidence furnished by their hieroglyphic writings, we 
assume that they had a highly developed musical system, that it played 
a considerable part intheir religious and private life, and that its 
practice was extensive. Of its character in early times we know noth~ 
ing for we have no evidence that any system of notation was ever known 
to them or used by them. More than a century ago, Sir Edward William 
Iane collected a number of Egyptian melodies claimed to be very old by 
those from whom he got them, but they quite evidently furnish no clue 
as to how their early music sounded, 


The Hindus have but a »rimitive sort of notation by letters, which 
the scholarly Fétis declares to be the oldest in existence. Their musi- 
cal theory is thorough and extensive. Based on a succession of seven 
tones quite like our modern major diatonic scale, designated by the 
first syllables of their names, significantly analogous with our do,re, 
mi _ system, their music is so involved in that mysterious and poetic con~ 
struction which pervades their whole thought and civilization, that lit- 
tle can be made of it by the Yestern mind. 


Mohammed expressly prohibited the prectice of music on the ground 
that it was a dangerous enemy and rival of holiness. Hence it was never 
a matter with which Arabian scholars concerned themselves, except in 
theory; it was practiced by the Bedouins in their lonely desprt places. 


We have more interest in and sympathy for the music of the ancient 
Hebrews than for that of any contemporancous people. Because of their 
relation to the Christian religion, and through our lkmowledge of the 
Old Testament, particulerly the Psalms, we are inclined to attach more 
importance to them than to the others. Music undoubtedly played a 
great part in their lives. It was so intimately connected with their 
poetry thet it could not be otherwise. For the Israelites knew nothing 
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of the plastic arts; there were no native architects or artisans who 
were Capable of building a temple for Solomon; scuipture and painting 
were despised and their practice considered illegal and irreligious, 
The old Hebrews exalted the spiritual side of life to an extent that 
has not been equalled since, «and poured out their emotional expression 
in passionate lyric poetry with « coincident effusion of extemporized 
song--a sort of impassioned speech. Their few musical instruments with 
their limited capabilities made instrumental music occupy a decidedly 
subordinate place, 


Some historians have surmised that the tones to be used were some~ 
how indicated by the accents of the Hebrew script, but, whether the con- 
jecture be true or not, we know of no other means of notation which 
they might have had. There were, however, specific directions that cer- 
tain psalms were to be sung to specified melodies, but these were doubt- 
less handed down from one generation to another by word of mouth. 


While the Hebrews do not properly belong to the phonetic group be~ 
ing discussed, it seemed just as well to mention them with the other an 
cient peoples and dismiss them from further consideration. 


The Chinese had a crude sort of notation, giving the names Emperor, 
Prime Minister, Subject, Public Business, and the Mirror of the Universe, 
to the five tones of their scale. This solved the problem of notation 
for the Chinese with whom a word and a letter are the same thing. All 


that was necessary was to write the single character indicating the note 
to be sung. Sometimes, perhaps to make for greater clarity, they would 
enclose a character in a little square and join the squares together by 
lines in the direction the tune was going, 


Obviously, this nice little scheme could not be adapted to the 
tone names of other nations and peoples whose words sometimes contained 
many letters. For instance, the lowest note in the Greek system was 
called Proslambanomenos! 


The Greeks not being able to represent in notation the names of 
their tones by name, used the device of letters from their alphabet, 
thus giving us the first arbitrary set of symbols for the notation of 
music, unless the accents of the Hebrew script referred to might be so 
considered. But one would have to do quite some "reading into" in or~ 
der to make a case for it, 


This attempt of the Greeks to symbolize music is more significant 
when we take into account the fact thet they, for the first time in his- 
tory, treated music as an object of beauty having artistic potentiali- 
ties in itself. It is from them that we get our word Mus-4k , although 
with them it pertained to all of the arts--the arts of the muses. How 
ever, equally significant is the fact that the Greeks apparently made 
no attempt to picture musical sounds, for thet which they celled msic 
was a theory; a theory of vaguely apprehended possibilities, perhaps, 
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but nevertheless, a theory, not a practical fact. Certainly not in the 
sense in which modern music is a vehicle of emotional expression. 


We find msic notetions develop only under the pressure of the de-~- 
mands made by the actual practice of the art. Mere theorists seem able 
to get along with little other than words. Probably no greater msical 
theorists have ever lived than were some of the Greek scholers; we know 
a lot of the theory of their music; we know nothing of how it sounded. 
One explanation of this is that the Hellenic mind ran to plastic forms, 
definitely objective in the broader sense, and because of this they 
scemed never to be able to grasp the true mission of music, which is by 
far the most subjective of the arts. 


Here it may be well to observe that, basically, ‘any art consists 
in the application of design to its materials." The fundamental differ~ 
ence between sculpture, for instance, and music is that, in the case of 
the former, "models for the design are found in nature," and in that of 
the latter (music), "no models for the design ever existed anywhere." 
At least, so says Finney. Nature has merely given us evidence that sounds 
exist; she has never arranged them in any way for us. Music is entirely 
the result of the workings of men's minds. 


There is no question but that music played a large part in Greek 
life as it did in the lives of other ancient peoples. While the young 
Greek citizen was not compelled to study msic, a knowledge of it and an 
ability to practice it were considered as among the most desirable cul~ 


tural attainments. Pindar's odes, Homer's epic poems, were never recited 
except with music; it was an integral part of the drama; it had its im- 
portant place in the dance, and through it a part in religious ceremony; 
there were contests in music which were included in the Olympic games. 
There was an instrumental music, not to any great extent as such, we be~ 
lieve (although players on the flute and the lyre are frequently given 
honorable mention), but as an adjunct to vocalization and poetry. We 
will be unable properly to grasp the place of music in Greek life un- 
less and until we recognize the fact that Greek music and Greek poetry 
were one, 


From as early as the seventh century 3B. C., Greek scholers showed a 
theoretical interest in the study and analysis of scale forms. This in- 
terest resulted in the development of an extensive tone~system which was 
determined largely by the use of the lyre. The basis of this tone~-sys- 
tem, from the first, was the tetrachord, a four-tone scale within the 
limits of a perfect fourth, i.e., two and one-half steps (do to fa). 


Tetrachords differed as to the location of their half-steps. The li-~ 
mit of the tetrachord being a perfect fourth, there were three forms 
which might be developed: (1) with the half—step between the first and 
second tones; (2) between the second and third; (3) between the third and 
fourth. 


There were also three "genera" or species, additional ways of divid- 
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ing it; the diatonic, in which there were two steps and a half-step, and 
which was most favored; the chrometic, with an extra long step and two 
half steps; the enharmonic, with a double step and two quarter-steps. 


The octave was recognized, consisting of the combination of two te~ 
trachords with the addition of a whole step. Tones were reckoned down 
ward instead of upward as in modern music. 


The "Complete System", as it is called, was a scheme of tones com 
prising two octaves and was composed of four Dorian tetrachords, with 
the various species of modes imbedded-in it, each including a perticular 
octave. While this form was considerefi as standard, in practice the sing- 
er might transpose its supposed absolute pitch to one either higher or 
lower. Hach such transposition was thought to have a charecter of its 
own even though the relation of the tones remained the same. 


As has been said, the Greeks developed a sort of notation consisting 
almost entirely of letters from their alphabet, which they applied to 
this complex system. Each sound covld be notated by two characters (or 
letters), one for the voice end one for the instrument. These charac- 
ters had no rhythmic significance (the rhythm being determined by the 
verbal text), and indicated only relative pitch, that is, pitch in re- 
lation to the other tones of the system. For this purpose all of the 
twenty~four letters of their alphabet were used, supplemented by their 
use upside down or sidewise, and by various other signs. These other 
signs were for the purpose of indicating silence or rest, and included 
some small marks to indicate the length of tones. 


Two sets of letters were used, one above the words to indicate the 
part which was to be sung, and the other below to show the instrumental 
part. It was wholly inadequate for any extensive use in actual practice. 
Although, it is daid, at the height of the Greek musical development 
there were as many as 1240 different characters used, "at best", continues 
Hawkins, "they were the lotters of the Greek alphabet reduced to defor~ 
mity." 


The failure of the Greeks to develop any extensive system of applied 
music precluded the building of an adequate system of notation. The 
character of their music was such that but little was necessary; there 
was no effort made to picture the sounds made. 


The Romans were not an artistic people; they created nothing. All 
of their art works were either borrowed or stolen from other peoples, 
and they debauched everything they touched. The purpose of music to them 
was limited to the debasing practices of a degenerate people;thby con- 
tributed nothing. 


It is not easy to trace, let alone describe, the transition from 
the decline of Greek msic to that of the twelfth to the fourteenth 
centuries. We know something of it, not mch, it is true, something of 
both ends of the period, but for about a thousand years there is little 
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that may be adequately said. The discernable personalities of the per~ 
iod are pitifully few and there is little music extant. 


Following its period of greatest conquest and prosperity in the 
second century, the Roman Empire started on its road to disintegration. 
When in the fourth and fifth centuries the Goths, Vandals, and Huns 
drove the seat of government from Rome to Byzantium, and in the following 
two centuries the rise of liohammedanidm swept over the Neer Fast and 
Northern Africa finally reaching Spain, the cataclysmic changes destroy~ 
ed all continuity of civilized life and thought; any development of the 
fine arts was impossible. 


It is amazing that Chirstianity was able to make any advances dur- 
ing such a time, but it did. It beceme the official religion of the 
Empire under Constantine in the fourth century and then spread to the 
North and Vest. It became a mighty social institution, and, adopting 
the Roman pattern of organization, it not only attempted to arrange a 
gradation of authority in its officials, but developed an order of pro- 
cedure for its services of worship which evolved into the liturgy which 
now stands, in principle at least, in our Yestern churches. Because of 
the turmoil in civil life, it was only among the clerics that any peace- 
ful pursuits such as an interest in learning could be carried on. Dur- 
ing those Derk Ages the Church was the one intellectual light which was 
kept burning, for it was only the cathedrals and other religious houses 
that could possibly be considered as repositories of lerrning. 


There are three hypotheses as to the source of our early Christian 
music: (1) that it was the result of the new faith; (2) thet it was an 
inheritance from the Hebrews; (3) that it was borrowed from the Greeks. 
Without discussing the merits of each contention, it may be said that 
the third hypothesis is quite generally accepted by scholars, although 
the second doubtless had some bearing. While it is probably true the 
Jewish Christians followed synegogue customs, inasmuch as there were 
more non-Jewish than Jewish converts to the new faith, the technical 
forms of the Greeks were employed. While the Psalms, as well as newer 
hymns, were used in the services, the Psalms were in the Greek version 
and the earliest Christian hymns came from the East where the Greek was 
the common language. 


The emphasis upon organization led to elaboration and uniformity 
of liturgy, as well as fixity of creed, and this resulted in a demand 
for richness and formality. Because of the important place music occu~ 
pied, the development called for new and increasing attention to it. 


The center of: activity being Ocastantinople where Greek music thri- 
ved:as ‘the recognized type, the transference to Italy of the unison:.:: 
style of singing is.not to be-wondered at. Yercannot trace the: evolu- 
tion in detail; ‘but we do knov that the médieval Church: had a profusion 
of melodies which were fitted not only to metrical poetry but to prose 
texts as well. 
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The music of the ritual must heave grown up through many different 
experiences and in many different places. The system became fixed, al- 
lowing, of course, for modifications from time to time. It is remark~ 
able, however, that so fer changes were made. But no longer was it pos~ 
sible to cet z.ong without a system of notation which would allow of 
expansion in the meeting of new conditions. 


Tradition has it that Bishop Ambrose of Milan (d 397) and Pope 
Gregory the Great (d 604) were the outstanding leaders in the music move- 
ment within the Church, the latter being acclaimed as the founder and or- 
ganizer of the "Gregorian style", to this day the only form of music pre~ 
scribed for use in the Romen Church, although considerable latitude has 
been tolerated at times. These traditions, however, mst be treated as 
traditions; most scholars believe that the Gregorian system did not come 
into flower until the eighth century or later, and thrt these names re- 
present a movement rather than actual contributions by individuals. 


This is no time to discuss the Gregorian style other than to say 
that it originated for liturgical reasons and thet we must admit it was 
a remarkable example of melodic invention and beauty as it stood in the 
early Middle Ages. 


The basis of its tone-system followed that of the Greeks, but by 
the eleventh century it had expanded into an even more extended one than 
their "Complete System". To facilitate practice, the well-known Ut, re, 

i, fa, sol, le syllables were used (taken from the tune sung to a hymn 
to John the Baptist), and to facilitate leerning and using the system, 
the Guidonian Hand was invented. This Guidonian Hend, perhaps the first 
chart ever used in teaching assigned various tones to joints of the 
thumb and finger so that each tone might be associated with a particu- 
lar location. While this was not a notation, it was a conscious attempt 
to use the eye as an aid in conveying musical thought. 


Some one, earlier than Gregory, had attempted to provide a simple 
form of notation by following the Greek device of using letters, but he 
reduced the number of letters used from twenty-four to fifteen. Gregory 
is credited with having reduced this earlier practice of using the first 
fifteen capitel letters of the Latin alphabet, A to P (they have no J) 
to seven, recognizing the fact that certain tones of the scele were but 
repetitions (trenspositions) of others. It was therefore extended to 
provide for more than an octave by the use of small letters (a,b,c, etc.) 
and small letters in couplets (aa, bb, cc, ctc.)..:iPheuweakness of the 
Latin system was that it was written in a lineal position thereby mak~ 
ing no provis:om for the relative highness or lowness of sounds. it al~ 
so proved quite inadequate owing to the rapid increase of melodies, 
both in character and extent. All variations and expansions of nota- 
tions are determined by the development of the music whose meaning it is 
its function to convey. 
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The alphabet system functioned largely asa reference to the dif- 
ferent tetrachords used, having little, if anything, to do with a scale 
as such, The need for recording music in writing becoming pressing, the 
device used in rhetoric, of indicating the rise or fall of the voice by 
means of accents, was resorted to. A rise in the speaker's voice was 
indicated by an upward stroke of the pen, the reverse for a fall, and 
the two were joined, making a circumflex, when there was both a rise and 
fall on a single sylkble. They indicated, pictorially, the rise and 
fall of the voice~-the highness or lowness of sounds. This very elemen- 
tary form of notation seems to have originated in the Fast and was ap~ 
parently applied to melodies in the latter part of the seventh century. 
Its adoption was but a natural result of the use of prose texts from 
the Scriptures, which had no metre and which differed from rhetorical 
speech only in that the musical scale regulated the modulation of the 
voice, 


Additions to these simple markings became necessary so that by the 
ninth century there had arisen an organized system designated by the 
word meume, from the Greek word, Neuma, a "nod", or "sign". 


In early mss, now extant in which neumes appear, there are in ad-~ 
dition to the elementery signs mentioned, points and dashes for mono~ 
tone passages as well as compound curves for complex progressions, and 
so on. In appearance neume notation resembles, somewhat, modern steno~ 
graphic notes. Of course, in different places and stages of development 


the forms varied--they varied with the writer (cp. stenogrephers! ) and 
the style of his time. 


As time went on, however, the neumes tended to become more regular 
and exact, so that we have an authentic record and one fairly intelli- 
gible. At least numerous photographic reproductions, published by the 
Benedictine monks of Solesmes, indicate thst the old Church melodies, 
whose structure is known through the familiar square notation on a four- 
line staff, are the same as those noteted in the old neumatic writing 
prior to the tenth century. 


Two mental processes, recognition and deduction, must be gone 
through if any notation is to be transleted into conception. The brain 
must recognize certain symbols presented to it through the eye in order 
that their mutual relationship may deduce the corresponding relationship 
of the musical elements they represent. Pitch relationships are abso~ 
lutely represented in the phonetic notations, but in the diastematic 
they are but approximated, end for deduction, memory and guessing are 
substituted, 


In order to render this deficiency, the staff, thet essential ele- 
ment in our modern notation, vas evolved. Doubtless the fact that it en- 
deavors to picture pitch relationships is the reason thet it today hold; 
its place of predominence over such phonetic systems as the Tonic~sol~ 
fa end the Galin-Paris-Cheve. 


Writing music in neumes was the first in the development of dias- 
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tematic systems. The primitive one-line staff was probably the result 
more‘of.accident than design. The function of the neumes being to indi- 
cate relative pitches, it was highly desirable th-t they be evenly spa- 
ced. So it was that a great advonce was meade when some copyist in the 
tenth century drew a line with his thumb nail, upon which, as wellas 
above and below, he wrote his cheracters. 


From this it was but ea step to the use of two or more lines. To 
make their significance evident the lines were marked, very early in 
the development, with the letter~names of the tones to which they were 
assigned. Those most used were F, C, and G, and it is from this use of 
those old mediaeval characters (letters) that our modern clef signs have 
developed. 


The use of letter-names for tones was a parallel development with 
the growth of neumatic writing. As has been said, the fifteen letters 
used in the early days were reduced in number to seven (A to G, as now), 
these being repeated in succes:ive octaves. The exact tone with which 
such octaves began was not necessarily 4, but might be any one chosen 
as a starting point. The series always progres:ed upward from the lo- 
west tone, the reverse of the Greek practice. 


As the tonal system developed (i.e. as key relationships began to 
be recognized) a need was felt for both B ond B’ which had been distin- 
guished by two forms, differently shaped, and known as B durum (square B) 
and B mlle(round B). From the first we get our natural sign and, pos- 
sibly our sharp sign, and fromthe second we get our flat sign. (The 
Germans call B natural, "H". That is how it was possible for a fugue to 
be composed on the letters of Bach's name.) 


It should be said that while the letter notation was first develo 
ped for instruments, its convenience soon led to its adoption for sing~ 
ing as well, 


A further word should also be said about the development of the 
steff. The scratched line of the scribe did not prove sufficiently 
definite, so the use of color, a further aid to the eye, was employed. 
To these colored lines, one red and the other vellow, the letters F 
and C were affixed, end this color device continued in use for quite 
some time, Again, this proved to be unsatisfactory--it was not enough. 


Some genius hit upon a scheme of using several lines, on the spa- 
ces between which he wrote the syllables to be sung. In order to con- 
form with the scale progression he marked the spaces each with a let- 
ter T or S (tone, semi-tone) to indicate either a whole step or a half- 
step. This was another great advance inthe effort to make msic look 
as it should sound. We find staves with lines numbering from two to 
6leven; not all, however, used for the purvose just related. The eleven- 
line staff, being too cumbersome, was eventually made into four-line 
and five-line staves; both are in use today; the four~line for formal 
ecclesiastical use (pleinsong), and the two five-line ones with the C 
line between for all other purposes. In the period being discussed, it 
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should be said, the four-line staff was used for the music of the Church 
end the five~line for secular music. 


With these devices, the steff, the clef, and the natural and flat 
signs, the problem of the notation of pitch relationships was practically 
overcome, and later additions were little other than edaptations and am 
plifications of this material. 


However, the practice of singing in parts, crude as were the earli-~ 
est experiments, called for drastic amplification and change of the then 
quite satisfactory system, for there was now involved an entirely new 
element--that of time. Obviously, if two or more persons were to sing 
together in different melodies, or parts, some egreement as to the len~ 
gth of time each should hold a note became a necessity. The first step 
was to agree upon and select certain known characters to represent long 
and short sounds. 


An interesting speculation as to the derivation of the shapes of 
the musical figures(notes) we now use (or, rather, their immediate pre- 
decessors) is that they also came from the characters representing the 
two B's, viz., the square and the round. The square B was simply turned 
on its side and lengthened; the other divested of its stem, leaving it 
a simple circle. The first became the breve and the second the semi~ 
breve. These notes had fixed relative time values: the first twice the 
length of the second. The two, used together, regardless of the order, 
goeve a triple time differeing only in accent as in the poetic metres, 
trochaic and iambic. 


Inasmuch as some means of indicating duple-time was necessary, signs 
of augmentation were invented, viz., the old device of a tail on the 
note, the dot, and the hold. 


Other serious problems had to be solved: that resulting from the in~ 
troduction of chromatic tones: the finding of some means of indicating 
lessened time values of the notes. Pauses, or rests, also needed to be 
indicated, the latter especially so now that more than one voice was 
used, 


In order to care for certain other niceties (or for the purpose of 
showing diminution) "void" characters (white in place of black--they 
were said to be "evacuated") came into use; the cutting off of half of 
either "full" or "evacuated" notes; the use of red instead of black for 
coloring. This last, however, didn't always work, for an author notes, 
"The diversities of time may be noted by red characters when you hve 
the wherewithal to make red characters, end these also it is allowed to 
evacuate." 


The problem of differentiating between Perfect end Imperfect time 
was a somewhat knotty problem beceuse of the few notes available. 


A word of explanation should be given here. In the writings of 
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those who trented the subject Cantus Measurabilis, the attribute of per- 
fection was always ascribed to three-part time. Therefore three-part 
time was known as Tempus perfectum, and it naturelly followed that two~ 
part time would be known as Tempus imperfectum. hy this was so may be 
gathered from some writing of one Franchinus Gaffurius, a fifteenth cen- 
tury Italian, who was held in high esteem by his musical contemporaries 
and from whose writings John Hawkins quotes at length. Franchinus's ex- 
planation, naive as it is to modern readers, is en interesting example 
of the labored reasoning of his time: 


"The Ternery number in the quantities of this kind is esteemed 
perfect, first, because the Binary number is ever accounted feminine, 
whereas this, which is the first uneven number,ig said to be mascu- 
line; and by the alternate counling of these two the rest of those 
numbers are produced, Secondly, it is composed of both Aliquot and 
Aliquant parts. Thirdly, there is a relation between the numbers, l, 
2,3, as they follow: in the natural order, which, as St. Augustine 
testifies, is not to be found between any others; for, not to men- 
tion that between them no number can intervene, 3 is made up of 

the two numbers preceding, which cannot be said of 4 or 5, nor of 
those that follow them. Fourthly, thero-is a-threefold equelity in 
the number 3, for its beginning, middle, end end are precisely the 
same; and by means thereof we discern the Divine Trinity in the sup~ 
reme God. Lastly, there is e perfection in the number 3, arising 
from this property, if you multiply 3 by 2, or 2 by 3, the product 
will be six, which mathematicians pronounce to be a perfect number 
in respect of its aliquot parts," 


Then there was the problem of liode, Time, and Prolation, terms 
having to do with the time lengths of the various notes. To each of 
these terms might be annexed the words Perfect or Imperfect. It being 
necessary to have signs to indicate the Modes, a circle, a circle with 
a dot in it, and a half-circle with a dot in it were used. There was 
so much dissention and diversity of opinion expressed as to what these 
signs really did mean thet exact translation of the old melodies is next 
to, if not quite, impossible. At best they can be only approximated. 
Also, in the attempt to make things clearer, the numbers 3 or 2 were ad~ 
ded to the circular characters in order to indicete their perfection or 
imperfection. Thus, 0 33, all were perfect; O 32, first two perfect, 
the last imperfect; C 22, all imperfect, etc. We are told "that the num- 
ber doth signifie the mode, the circle the time, ang the presence or 
absence of the poynt(dot) the prolation." 


Why all this expansion? The invention "was new, it was received 
with great approbation and immediately spread throughout all Europe; 
the utility of it was universally aclkmorledced, and men were fond of re= 
fining upon,and ‘improving a contrivence simple and ingenious; but they 
carried their refinements too fer, and we are now convinced that the 
greater part of what has been written on the subject since the time of 
De Muris (14th century) mizht very well have been spared." 
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The new style of song, mown as Cantus Measurabilis (measured song), 
is supposed to heve been invented by one Franco about the yerr 1060; and 
it is certain thet Guido reformed the scale about the yeer 1028. It is 
very remarkable thrt two such considerable improvements in music should 
be made so nererly together as thet the difference in point of time be- 
tween the one end the other should heve been less than forty years. An 
explanation may be thet the needs for such improvements, and others,had 
been accumileting for centuries; active minds were serrching for ways 
and means of overcoming difficulties. It was inevitable thet some such 
means would not be discovered, 


While, in the long run, the cenerel line of progress has always 
been in the direction of simplicity, the immediate effect of innovations 
from time to time has been quite the opposite, often leading to compli~ 
cated systems which historians have found difficulty in explaining. 


The basis of the mensural system "became highly complicated as time 
advanced and the system extended, so much so indeed that the author's 
explanation of it will frequently be found to constitute the principal 
part of Ais thesis; and if we judge from the strength and directness of 
the reproaches sometimes levelled by lezrneéd theorists at those of their 
brethren who were so unfortunate as to differ from them, we may even sup~ 
pose thet considerable warmth of feeling was sometimes aroused by ques~ 
tions as to the more or less logical expression in notes of a musical 
phrase or formula. Yet, though we may often regret that the discussion 
of these was so much indulged in by theorists, and carried on often to 
the exclusion of information with regerd to other matters whichwe would 
willingly possess, we must admit thet the discussions were generally 
founded upon real distinctions, and were therefore in a sense necessary 
to the building up of a method of considerable importance not only for 
the time deing but also for the future; for the simple system, which in 
our own day serves for the presentation of rhythms far more intricate 
than eny with which the mediaevel composers were celled upon to deal, 
it undoubtedly derived, through a continuous process of pruning end sim 
plification, from the elaborate finished method of the thirteenth cen- 
tury." --Tooldridge, Pt. I, p. 114. 


Apropos of whet Yooldridge has to sey about controversy: One John 
Wylde, c,1400, in a tract of considerable length, pays his respects to 
the combat over the B square and the B round. Hawkins comments thet 
“his 'relation" of this "can no more be read with a serious countenance 
than his learned argument tending to prove the resemblance of Leah and 
Rachel to the tone end semitone, and that the sons of Jacob were produ- 


ced in mveh the same manner as the musicel consonences." 


Cutting the breve in two (from the lower left hand corner to the 
upper right) gave a right triangle-shaped note. Being difficult to make 
easily, copyists made it into a lozenge shape which, when "evacuated", 
and with a tail added, gave us the white parent of our round half note. 


4 reason for the square black note was a very practical one. Owing 
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to the labor involved, but one book was made for the use of the choir, 
it being placed on a large stend in view of all of its members; the 
heavy black note was easily seen. Flags were added to the tails of the 
notes for the purpose of indicating diminution. 


Staves, clefs, end notes are necessary for the picturing of sounds; 
time md key indications are not, though for obvious reasons are desir 
able. Warks of expression, whether symbols or words, are but accessories; 
helpful, but not essential. 


Tablatures are simply charts; cumbersome, but usually easily under- 
stood devices for picturing instrumental music. The little figures prin 
ted above the vocal score of much of today's populer music, indicating 
the particular frets and strings of the musical instruments upon which 
the fingers should be placed for playing the proper chords, are but a 
form of tablature. Since the invention of the tablature (it was in gene- 
ral use from the 15th to the 18th centuries), its use has been continu- 
ous though neither general nor wide-spread in the last century and a 
half, 


Tonic-sol~fa notation, never able to make much headway in this 
country although widely used in England, is but a simple linear nota~ 
tion without the use of staff lines, making use of the syllables, do, 
re, mi, etc., indicating specific pitches, The Galin-Paris-—Chevé sys~ 
tem follows the same principle but uses figures instead of syllables. 


Shaped, or patent notes, sometimes called "wheat notes" by our 
grendparents, were widely used in many sections of our country than 
is commonly supposed, lend themselves to e system of notation which is 
based on sound pedagogical principles. George Pullen Jackson, in his 


White Spirituals in the Southern Uplands, writes: 


"The singing~school teachers! reasoning, as a basis for their no-~ 
tational improvement in the interest of beginning singers, was fun- 
damentally sound. They saw rightly that the singer, in beginning to 
learn a new tune or a harmonic part, looked up the key signeture,lo~— 
cated the tonic, and then oriented the successive notes inthe light 
of his knowled-e of the scale structure, his feeling for the size 

of pitch intervals end for tonal relationship or melodic character. 
The teachers saw, in other words, that the singer“s establishment 

of the tonic fa and its related notes--and this without the help of 
hermonic instruments——-was a process involving reasoning, reckoning, 
and musical feeling. And they concluded thet a system of giving to 
each note-head a characteristic shape--one thet would reduce reason- 
ing and reckoning processes by showing instantly that the particular 
note in question was fa, sol, le, or mi, leaving the singer simply 
to the exercise of his molodic feeling--would simplify his learning 
to sing." 


Itstuse is limited to notating vocal music. It is an American invention 
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and,so for as I kmow, has not found.favor abroad. While there are many 

objections to its use, it does make for ease in reading. The most accu- 
rate and rapid readers I have ever seen are those who make use of this 

sywtem, Some of the feats of reading, in parts, th-t I have witnessed, 

are quite amazing, 


A word should be said about a sort of notation called, variously, 
"figured-bass", "thorough-bass", or "basso contimo". It was based up= 
on the melodic implication of a harmonic sequence. That is, a melody 
may heve not only beeuty and interest of itself; it implies an underly~ 
ing hermouy, As popular msic, in the past, did much to bring into view 
the artistic possibilities of the solo, a new attention and interest 
was shown in accompaniments. The function of an accompaniment might be 
something other than to add something in the neture of an additional 
melody-—it might "declz-re the chord-foundation that the melody implied."® 
It was found that this implied hrrmony mirht easily be indicated by a 
continuous bass, i.e,, the single bass note, with figures placed above 
the note laying out the plan of the chord to be played. It was received 
with great favor and was widely used. 


The successive results of ‘the labors of the neume writers, those 
of measured music, the makers of tablatures and other notational devices, 
together with the impetus givon to all composers by the rise of instru- 
mental and drematic music during the seventeenth and eighteenth cantu- 
ries, are a musical notation th-t is now accepted by the whole civili-~ 
zed world. It may be applied to instruments or voices, it is easily 
learned by those who are in the least musical, it may be expended to 
meet new requirements. Its very inconsistencies are an assistance to 
the eye of the reader for too great uniformity would be confusing. It is 
a remarkably simple, workable system, 


The jazz era has seen certain innovations which, while perhaps but 
temporary expedients, are interesting and are doubtless indic:tions of 
a movement toward further simplification of our already satisfactorily 
simple system, liuch of the ultra-modern jazz(swing?) is improvisation, 
so only general notati-cnal suggestions are made. For instance, in the 
"special" arrangement s (as onposed to "stock") of tunes for jazz bands, 
the pianist is provided a score upon the staff of which short vertical 
lines are drawn indicating the number of chords to be played per measure, 
with the name of the chord writt n above, a sort of modern avplicetion 
of the old figured-bass. Suppose the key is aw; there may be two meas- 
ures marked Av , two marked EY7, F, or whatever harmonic structure is 
desired, and so on. But it merely indicates such basic harmonies; the 
Player is allowed all the latitude he can cover. In other words, the 
harmonic structure is indicated; the player improvises. The parts for 
the other instruments are notcted the same as for other types of compo- 
sition, but when an instrumentelist has a solo(where he stands and has 
the spot light turned on him) the only thing he has to go by is "trum 
pet take off." Of course, any instrument may be indicated. That is the 
reason there is so much variation in the playing of the same composition 
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by different bands, as well as why individual bands vary their own ren- 
ditions and interpretations. It is a modern instrumental variant of the 
old mediaeval extemporaneous descant, the forerunner of the old organum, 
faux bourdon, etc., which led to the development of measured music, and 
which brought significant changes in notation. 


It is not wige to make any predictions as to what may hapven to 


the notation of the near or distant future; ve shall see what we shall 
see. 





MUSIC: A FORM OF READING 


Robert G. licCutchan, formerly Dean, Department of Music, DePauw 
University 


I once went to hear a young Negro lecture. I shall never forget 
his first words. He was a fine looking young fellow who stood a moment 
before his audience without saying anything. Then, suddenly, seemed to 
me, he said, "I'm a problem. Did any of you ever know what it meant to 
be a problem? I don't think you know anything at allabout it." 


Now, I'm not a Negro, and I'm not a problem(I hope), but in one re~ 
spect, a sort of lefthended one, perhaps, our cases are similer. The on~ 
ly difference is that he was talking to a group ebout that of which they 
knew nothing end I am talking to a group about that of which I Imow noth- 
ing. 


It is quite the vogue now to study semantics, the science of mean- 
ings. It may be well thet it is so. For myself, I have decided defin- 
itely that it is so. 


In the preparation of this paper I read all of the books, papers, 
articles, and so on having to do with the subject that I could find. And 
I do not know but thot it has interfered a good bit with its prepara- 
tion; it probably vould hove been a better paper had I not read so many. 
Most of them were technical works dealing with teaching and the langu- 
age used in writing them was, in many cases highly technical. I found 
it necessary to consult my dictionary so often that I fear I frequently 
lost the trend of what I was trying to read. On one page in one book I 
noted nine words I had never seen before and four of them were not to be 
found in any dictionary I consulted! I have been trying to get at the 
meaning of the words used; but about all I have been able to accomplish 
is to have arrived at the conclusion thet I do not even know what "mean" 
means. I've just read a book, Philosophy in a New Key, in which the 
author, Susanne K, Langer, has taken four pages to explain her meaning 
of "meaning", I have also come to another conclusion: we have too 
many words, by far; or we try to use too many of them. 


We might, to our advantage, learn something from the colored man of 
the deep South--he of the field-hand type. During the past two hundred 
years he has succeeded in doing something th t the white man hasn't been 
able to do in two thous-nd years, according to Ruark Bradford (who knows 
him about as well as anyone can), namely, created a language for him 
self that is perhaps more expressive and less verbose than any other ex- 
tant. Bradford goes on to say: 


"As neerly es I can learn from research, the black people brought to 
America with them approximately nothing in the way of civilization. 
Their language, if any, was tribal of nature and too primitive for 
permanence. ...Here their masters’ language was harsh, inexpressive, 
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unwieldly jumbles of sound th-t could be represented by twenty-six let~ 
ters of the alphabet. The Negro softened it, amplified it, abbreviated 
it, simplified it, end generally adapted it to his own sense of the ap- 
propriate to such an extent thet even the most ignorant Negro can get 
more seid with a helf dozen words than the average United States Sena- 
tor can say in a two-hour speech." Recently, in a Ft. Worth home, when 
I asked the Negro maid if she sang, she replied, "Yassir, I sings behin' 
de sermon." I knew exactly what she meant; I could eat once picture the 
whole scene; meeting house, preacher, and this girl singing after his 
sermon. 


I had a good teacher once wo was doing excellent work by way of 
achieving results, i.e., making her students play well, until I gave 
her a book to read about how one might improve his teaching. She had 
never before heerd of "blockages in learning"~-plateaus, regressions, 
spurts, etc., but as a result of reading the book she became so interes- 
ted in looking for them that she forgot to teach her students how to 
Play the piano. A little knowled¢e is a danzerous thing. I shall pro- 
bably demonstrate the truth of thet statement before I get through. 


I could quarrel with those who misuse words. We frequently ob 
scure meaning rather than the reverse by our use of words which have a 
double meaning or are ambiguous, or which are just high-sounding. The 
word "score" is an example of the latter. Those who write books about 
the teaching of music in our public schools are particular offenders, 
The word "score" is too often used when "part" is mernt. Score doesn't 
refer to a simple little song used in the elementary grades, or to a 
er for a violin. Talking about the "mastery of the score" in the 3d, 

th, 5th, or 6th grade 1s simply nonsense. ‘Jt is high-sounding; its 
use gives an impression of learning to the uninitiated. 


"Mind-set", the nounifor example, which one writer used with aban- 
don, is an equivocal word, capable of double interpretation. Rather 
than use thet word it would be so much more helpful had he referred 
either to a "strong current of the mind in one direction," or "a fixed 
or firm state of mind." There is quite a difference; one wasn't quite 
sure always in which sense he was using it. But "mind-set" has a learned 
sound! Yes, it is a good thing we are becoming more interested in se 
mantics. 


What is music? There are many definitions, most of them unsatis- 
factory. A simple one isthat' itiszanertistic combination of rhythm(time), 
melody, and harmony, together with that indefinite and undefinebdle thing 
called expression. Cen we write that? If so, can we reed it? In the 
sense in which we read other things? 


What is reading? According to my Century it is "to observe and ap- 
prehend fhe meaning of (something written, printed, inscribed, or stam 
ped in letters or other significent characters): go over with the eyes 
and take in the meaning of (significant characters, forming or repre- 
senting words or sentences;. . . ; as to read a book, newspaper, poem, 
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inscription, or piece of msic.)" Also, "to perceive or assume in the 
reading or study of a book or writing something not expressed or 
directly indicated. . . etc.," this definition referring especially to 
"reading into", end applying directly to the element of expression in 
music, There is aleo the specific definition: "In music: (a) To per- 
form or render music at first sight of the notes; applied to either vo- 
cal or instrumental performance; as, he plays well but reads very slow~ 
ly. (b) to perform or render music in a particular way; put a certain 
expression upon it; interpret it" (this used of a performer or con- 
ductor). th 


We are not dealing with things when we read music in the sense in 
which :we do when we read words, mathemetical symbols, scientific for~ 
mulae, etc. A mathematical demonstration is the same to all. Not so 
written music. We cannot compare the mental reactions from reading m- 
sic with thet from receding mathematical symbols. Anatole France has 
said that "every book has as many copies as there are readers." So 
with written music; it is net the same to all. 


Further, we are dealing with the subjective, not the objective. 
Edward Dickinson says: 


"No object in a picture, no sculptured figure, is absolutely new 

in the sense that it bears no resemblance, in the whole or in its 
parts, to anything we have ever seen; the words and images of poetry 
must be reminiscent of previous acquaintance or else they are un- 
intelligible. A musical phrase, however, has no counterpart in our 
experience; it is unprecedented and unique. Its action upon our 
feeling is direct, not indirect." 


It has a less obvious relation to actual life than has any of the 
other arts--its predominant appeal is to the senses. Says Walt Whit 
man: 


"All masic is what awakes from you when you are reminded by the 
instruments. It is not the violins and the cornets, it is not 

the oboe and the beating drums, nor the score of the baritone singer 
singing his romanza, nor thet of the men's chorus, nor thrt of the 
women's chorus. ‘Jt is nearer and farther than they." 


I assume that all here have some knowledge of reading music, or 
at least know what one means when he usea that term, livmsic reading re~ 
quires a knowledge of our quite complicated system of notation, a sys~ 
tem which represents, both directly and indirectly, a msical structure. 
It implies not only an ability to interpret the printed symbols but 
a good deal more. 


There are many reasons why an ability to read music is a desirable 
cultural asset, and others as to why it is desirable to do it well and 
to do it intelligently. While one may be a member of a chorus and not 
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be able to read very well, he will be a much more valuable member if 
he is able to do so. Ability to read is a necessity if one is to parti-~ 
cipate in any vorthwhile instrumental ensemble. This ability is also 

a decided aid to intelligent listening to music-—can add to both its 
Pleasure and educative value, and should one care to write out his own 
musical ideas he must be femiliar with their notative symbols. While, 
obviously, it is a necessity for the professional, it is a highly de- 
sirable acquisition for the amateur, 


Problems of teaching pupils to read music involve three things: 
(1) to read in the commonly accepted sense of the term; (2) to follow 
the printed music intelligently; (3) to be able to write it. 


That the psychology of reading music has not yet been adequately 
explored will be evident to anyone who reads what hes been written on 
the subject. Because of the very nature of music its reading problems 
cannot be compared with those involved in reading the printed word. In 
the first place, we have to deal with characters which have to be in- 
terpreted for whatever interpretation they may have, through the senses-- 
not with letters from which words heving definite meanings and connota- 
tions can be formed. Then there are the gradations of tone quality(tim- 
bre) which are implied; the rhythmic element does not enter in langu- 
age reading as it does in music. 


Commenting on the labratory enalysis of methods exhibited in learn- 
ing, Charles H. Judd refers to the experiments in photographing the 
movements of the eye as it moves along a line of printed matter, and 
says that these movements are much better indicators of the nervous re- 
actions of the reader when he tries to intarpret the words he reads than 
are the movements of articulation he makes when he pronounces the words 
orally. And then he says: 


"Oral pronunciation is a remote process following the recognition 
of words after so long en intervel thet other factors, such as the 
physiological limitations of vocal action; obscure the true reading 
process. Eye movements, on the other hand, are very closely related 
to the reader's efforts.to comprehend passages. Photogrephic records 
of the eye movements show among other facts that there is a marked 
difference between the individual's mental process when he is reading 
silently and when he is reading orally. Silent reading makes pos- 
sible attention to large units. Whole phrases are ap. rehended at a 
single glance. In oral reading on the other hand, attention is re- 
latively fragmentery, controlled by the necessity of separate pro- 
nunciation of each sound." 


For many reasons the eye-movement tests which have been made are 
technically much more difficult in msic and a misteke will be mde if 
too much is inferred from those of the cheracter of which Dr. Judd 
speaks. As it actuelly works out, by far the greater part of our read~ 
ing music is oral, i.e., it is played or sung. We have not yet suffi- 
ciently emphasized the fact that it should be used more as an aid to 
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listening, or even the further possibility of its use for its own sake. 
But more of thet later, 


Satisfactory reading tests heve not yet been developed; at least 
not any which may be intelligently diagnosed. ’ 


The prime purpose of a teacher of music reading should be to teach 
the pupils to read music, All agree upon that but there ap ears to be 
a sad lack of agreement among experts as to how it may be done. Most of 
the experts seem to show more interest in the method used than in the 
result obtained, particularly so when one talks ahout his own method. 


Alma Mh. Norton, Teaching School Music, 1932, thinks "it is desir~ 
able that pupils attain sufficient reading dility to be able to obtain 
meanings from a music score," and then naively remarks, "How to achieve 
this is the music teachers! problem." She also says this very signifi- 
cant thing: "The effort to teach all children to read music has been far 
from successful." 


That the problems are many and varied all frankly admit. And there 
are plenty of excuses as to the cause of failure, namely, (1) poor ma~ 
terial; (2) emphasis on procees rather than on music itself; (3) too 
much time spent in teaching technique of music--over-emphasis on sight~ 
reading ability; (4) too mch drill end method and not enough pleasure 
in participation; (5) texts of songs used differ too much in character 
from corresponding literature used; and many others, It is easy to find 


excuses, but the world doesn't want excuses-~it wants results. 


A very good peragraph in Alma Norton's book is this (although I 
do not agree with all of it): 


"Reading music must come to be looked upon as a procedure and not 

a thing in which pupils should engage for its own sake. If pupils 

are to prepare a plot of ground for a garden we can scarcely expect 
them to be interested for long in detailed lessons on the manner of 
holding and wielding the hoe. The interest will be found, not in 

the way the strokes are made, but in the result of a suitable piece of 
ground,® 


Now thet is all right provided the pupil gets enough instruction in the 
use of the hoe; otherwise he may cut off a toe or two. Then he won't 
have much interest in whether or not there is a garden, let alone "a 
suitable piece of ground." This is better: "The point of interest is 
the result, not the procedure. The case in the music reading problem 
is sufficiently parallel. Music teachers have struggled for years to 
develop a consuming desire on the part of the children to read music. 
Having so far failed they have turned to offering results as a stimulus 
instead of procedure, or songs read for a purpose instead of lessons 
read in order to read." 


We have surprisingly good examples of music production in choirs, 
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orchestras, snd other orgenizations in our schools, a result of "sti- 
mulus instead of procedure", perhaps. But such excellence is the re~ 
sult of drill, drill, drill, perhaps to an extent which interferes 
with more importent teaching,and it is certeinly no evidence of ability 
to read. One wonders if there may not be too mich "stimilus", Exactly 
the seme argument against drill in the lower grad*s may be made against 
the drill to which "show" or "display" groups are subjected later. Most 
of the a cappella vork, for instance, judged by its quality, does not 
warrent the time expanded upon it; it is evidence of hot—house care, 
not reading ebility. It is to be suspected that most of the exploita~ 
tion of "show" groups is undertrken for the purpose of high-lighting 
the teacher rather than for that of benefitting the pupil. 


Now, what is being done? There is the "note~wise" vs. the "phrase~- 
wise" controversy, As simply as I can state it, the qzestion is whether 
the old~fashioned way of teaching sc-les, syllables, and various nota- 
tion symbols such as time and key signatures end so on shall be taught 
first, or whether the pupil should first be taught to think in terms of 
the musical phrase. 


In the newer attempts to teach children to read music there seems 
to be a tendency to have the learner give his entire attention to what 
has been termed the "significant elements of musical meaning", namely, 
the structure of the phrases, the rhythmic structure, the hermonic con- 
tent, and the like, treating such things as scales, intervals, key si:- 
natures, time signatures, etc., merely incidentally. I'm not so sure 
of the validity of such teaching, After all, some pretty good msi- 
Cians were developed under some of the old methods, mis-called the "ana~ 
lytic method" by one writer. One might mention the Three B's of music-~ 
Bech, Beethoven, Brahms, and a host of others. The best readers of vo- 
cal music I have ever seen have been some of the shaped=note users in 
our own Southland, who prohably have never heard of a phrase. 


I said "mis-called ‘analytic method'"' purposely a moment ago, be- 
cause it is just thet. Analysis comes after the creation end growth 
of a thing (anything, whatever it mey be), not before. Strictly speak- 
ing, is not the "analytic method" exactly what the proponents of the 
"“yphrase-wise" method are using? The pupil becomes familiar with the 
song or other piece of music and then tears it down to discover how it 
was made. That's what analysis is: the separation of anything into its 
constituent perts or elements. I have no quarrel with those who would 
introduce notation after musical experience, if for no other reason 
that it cannot be done otherwise. More mountains are made from fewer 
mole-hills in teaching msic, especially public school music , than in 
any other branch of education ] know anything about. 


Mursell makes much of this "phrase~first" business. He says at the 
beginning all attention should be focused upon the phrase; say nothing 
about the notes--it is not even necessary to give them names. Also, pay 
no attention to either key or time signatures, or clefs, or bars, or 
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any of the other elements which enter into the notational system. Make 
the phrase stend out, says he, and let later developments consist "of 
progressively analyzing out and bringing to the focus of attention more 
and more of the complex indicetions of the score." I haven't the slight- 
est idea of what he is talking about when he uses the words quoted. Some- 
body else had difficulty understanding it, too, for some unknown reader 
had marked this passege with a question mark in the copy of Music Educa- 
tion, Thirty-fifth Yearbook, Part II, page 102, which came into my 
hands. 


Mursell and Glenn in their Psychology of School Music Teaching, 
Silver, Burdett and Co:. 1931, p. 222, hve this to say: 


"We work towards the reading of music as contrasted with the spelling 
of notes. Some of the work in reading music in the gredes would be 
much better adapted to create ability for proofreading than for msi- 
cal expression. In reading, a total grasp of the phrase is essential, 
ond the making of note errors is a secondary matter. (Italics mine).A 
note error in early reading is important only in so far as it in- 
dicates a feilure to grasp the totel phrase. As a matter of fact the 
sort of re: ding which ea choir director or a conservatory teacher would 
like to see possessed by his pupils, and which en accompanist needs, 
is one which involves rapid end sure grasp of the meaning and sweep 

of the phrase rether than a painful note-by-note accuracy. This phrase 
grasp is the essential mark of the really expert reader, who crectes 
musical effects from the score rather than by spelling it out note by 
note." 


That is rather interestingly put. But this "phrase grasp" busi- 
ness by itself, if not underlaid by a good bit of just good, plain, old-~ 
fashioned note-bgz-note reading, is apt to do queer things. I know a 
choir director who refused to give a position to an excellent msician, 
an organist, for the reason that the candidate for the job was a good 
reader in the phrese~grasping sense, but inaccurate as to the notes he 
Played. Apparently if did make some difference to the choir director 
as to how the music sounded. The "making of note errors" may be "a se~ 
condary matter", but it makes the music sound funny! 


And I know of a well-known conservatory teacher whom you would all 
know, or Imov ebout, if I should mention his name, who allowed his ac- 
companist to play the accompaniment to the first part of "My heart at 
thy sweet voice" in triplets instead of quadruplets! And in concert! 

I knew her well; she had been taught to "grasp the phrase". That is an 
illustration of what such silly advice results in--slopoy reading, noth-~ 
ing else. 


This makes one wonder if modern methods of teaching spelling are 
successful. If so, there is little evidence in the product, judging 
from my experience with a good many stenographers. ( A recent tryout 
spelled it Holesale!) Maybe spelling isn't an accomplishment to be 
desired; I don't know. Will Earhart, in The Mcaning and Teaching of 
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Music,Vitmark, 1935, says thet "the teacher may teach all the words 

of the spelling~book or the dictionary, but the child will not read ex- 
cept by rerding; end that reading--and the very idea of reading-- is 
caught from hearing reading done. Sooner or later a child mst be intro- 
duced by imitation into thot continuous sweep of thought which is com- 
parable to the flight of a bird. The curve of the flight can be broken 
theoretically into a series of points, each of which becomes fixed and 
mobile as we consider it; and similarly the -.sweep of melody can be bro~ 
ken into a series of tones (or of notes) each of which, if we sto» to 
examine it, becomes a halting place and destroys the song." What does 
he mean? Something of the effect produced on the swimmers and others 
when Martha Raye yells "Hold it!" in one of her songs in "Hellzapoppin?" 


And this from George Sampson, Inspector of the London Schools: 
"Peachers have gradually learnt that with teaching to read, the appetite 
must come from the eating; the mere teaching of the principles of masti- 
cation is of little good." But does not attention paid to principles of 
mastication in youth aid in warding of! indigestion in later years? 


Simmered down all this means that after a child has learned a tune 
he then is set about learning his notes--he acquires the "ability to 
gee what he hears." I do not know that I agree with those who say what 
the "learner acquires is the ability to see what he hears." Is it not 
the other way around? Should he not hear what he sees? I do agree, 
however, with the method, in the beginning, of having the little songs 
taught by rote, followed by instruction es to the notes which represent 


the melody. I said thet before, but I want to emphasize it. But seeing 
the notes hes not taught the child to hear the sounds they represent; he 
has alre-dy heard them; what seeing them does is to make him heer them 
again. A child is familiar with the word "cat" «and with the crt itself 
long before he ever sees the word "cat". Seeing the word recalls any 
experience he may have hed with a cat. 


There isn't anything new in this controversy and others similar. 
John Hawkins, writing before 1775, said: "It must be confessed that 
there seems to be a kind of retrogradation in a process which directs 
the admeasurement of e part by the whole, rather than of the whole by 
a part . . but notwithstending this seeming irregularity the adherents 
of the former method are very numerous." And, continuing: "The princi-~ 
ples on which these two very different methods of judging are founded 
became the subject of great contention: and might perhaps give rise to 
another question, es extensive in its letitude, os important in its con 
sequences, namely, whether the understanding or the imaginetion be the 
ultimate judge of harmony and beauty; or, in other words, what are the 
peculiar offices of reason and sense in subjects con ion to them both." 


There is a lack of egreement between authorities as to whether the 
voice or mechanical instruments may best be used as means of acouiring 
ability to read music. This leck of agreement “may be accounted for 
through the special interests of each contender. Will Earhart, from whose 
book I quoted a moment ago, who is an instrumentalist, says: 
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"The disparity between singing and pleying is nowhere more clearly ap- 
parent than in connection with receding music from the staff, Here the 
advantage in favor of the players of most instruments is stupendous; 
and the advantage is great even to a player of such an instrument as 
the French horn, A degree of the staff, indeed, beoomes for most in 
strumentalists equivalent to the location in space of a precise pitch; 
and it thus acts as a definite symbol th-t sets off a physical action 
th t vrings the proper pitch with a mechanistic certainty as reliable 
as thet of a photo-electric cell." 


(Well, if photo-electric cells are no more exact than some fiddle play- 
érs I hove heerd [ feer their infellibility might well be questioned.) 
To contigue the auote: 


"Any instrumental musician worthy the name does, indeed, conceive 

the tones represented by the notes before he hears them produced; but 
it is not absolutely essential to their production that he do so. It is 
possiole for him, in reading new music, to strike a note--as we have- 
all seen pianists do--look at it sharply (under the impression that 

he has blundered) and come to the conclusion tht he was right, after 
all, But this means thet he certainly did not conceive the tone a- 
right before he played it; and thus to produce a tone correctly, af- 
ter havtig-conceived it wrongly or not at all, would be quite impos- 
sible to the vocalist." 


On the other hand, Mursell end Glenn, from whom I have quoted al- 
so (p.206) say: 


"The child who must approach the score through instrumental music of 
any kind is always et some disadvantage. In an ideal situation he 
would have already had some musicel comprehension of the score before 
beginning instrumental work, both because it is a valuable tool, and 
because he neeie the type of precise musical development which early 
work with the notation can afford. No instrumental means can equal 
the voice as a medium for apprehending the notation, because of the 
exigency of the mechanical problems, which are apt to absorb a great 
deal of the learner's attention to the detriment of everything else." 


And there you are} 


Then there are the advocates of the "Movable Do" vs. those of the 
"Fixed Do", Th: t each method has merit goes without saying. Proponents 
of the use of the "liovable Do" point out its merits in the case of vo- 
cal music. Opponents point to the disadvantage of having anything come 
between the learner and the music. Cherles H. ililler, of Rochester, 
makes something of a point in his contention th: t music progress will 
be handicapped so long as intervening ideas (i.e.,singing syllables) are 
introduced between the music and the student. 


One plea for the use of the "Fixed Do" is th-t it"facilitates 
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transfer to the notation with its absolute indications." It would 

seem to be but common sense to use the one in the case of singing end 

the other in the cese of playing. Of course, objection would immediately 
be raised over the difficulties involved in the use of two systems, and 

_ the objection would be valid. Jf provision could be made for properly 
graded groups, however, the objection should not hold. I cannot see much 
of validity in the argument thet, in singing, the transfer from the neu- 
tral syllables to the words is serious; nor, in the case of the instru- 
mentalist, to the notation. It is another mole~hill. 


A highly desirable adaptation of the ability to read is that of its 
association with various types of musical projects, There is more to 
reading -than its application to execution. As has been suggested, it 
may be associated with-listening as well as with composition. And, in 
addition, it might well be used as a means of securing aesthetic enjoy~ 
ment without either perticipation in playing or singing, in listening 
to others play or sing in person, or via various kinds of recordings in- 
cliding radio end sound-picture transmission, or composing; a phase of 
reading which, so far as I know, has received but slight consideration 
at the hands of writers on the subject. 


The only reference I have found to such music reading as I have 
suggested I found in one of James L. iursell's books (Principles of 
Music Education, Hremillan Co., 1937, p. 151 ): 


"The musical score should at times be studied when it is not actually 


played or sung. This is for the purpose of teaching the pupil the 
skill of ‘hearing with the eyes', which the best teachers advocate, 
and which is the true basis of good reading. In teaching the score to 
grade school classes, it is always good procedure to have them fol- 
low along the notes as the teacher sines. This is something fer too 
much neglected in most studio teaching, where new compositions are 
thrown at pupils without any adequate preparation, with necessarily 
meager pedagogical outcomes. As a matter of fact, having pupils fol~ 
low music from the score without trying to play or sing it is as 
valuable a technical drill es any of the ordinary exercises for de~ 
veloping musical dexterity. To repeat at the risk of tedium, it tends 
to make the score directly mean sound, and to train the pupil to 
catch from it musically significant units." 


The common premise is tht all music must either be played or sung. 
Well, does it? Is there not the possibility of the same pleasurable aes~ 
thetic experience when .one merely reeds a score thet there is when he 
hears it either played or sung, often ‘poorly? Simply stated, I mean 
just this: Why should not one be taught to read music in such a way that 
he might derive pleasure and benefit from reading it much es one derives 
such benefit and pleasure from reading a play? Shakespeare lovers de 
rive great satisfaction from merely reading his plays; it apparently is 
not necessary for them to see end hear the actors, to view the stage with 
its properties and scenery. Why should not one be able to read an 
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orchestral score without having to be interrupted s2very few minutes 
vy "station announcement", or soap, or cigarettes,or by the grinding of 
an old, cracked record? I know it is an accomplishment thet may be ac~ 
quired; I knov many people who can do it; I can do it myself, od I do 
do it. For me, reading a score is much more enjoyable than listening 
to the music played via radio transmission, for instance. At least, I 
can hear the oboe as it ought to sound and not as it sounds when re- 
layed to me via the marvelous system of sound transference we now have. 


Too highly specialized, it will be said. Possibly. But is it not 
equally specialization in the case of the Shakespezre addict? 


Not at all practical, will be another objection. How do we know? 
Has it been sufficiently urged upon readers and lovers of music? 


I suggested something of this not long ego to an excellent teacher, 
a teacher with ideas, one having what we used to call "the pedagogical 
instinct." She looked at me in amazement and seid, first "Why, I never 
thought of it." Then, after having given it a moment's thought, went 
on to say that it couldn't be done; it was too difficult to teach ordi~- 
nary reading to attempt any such thing; there would not be enough in- 
terest in doing it, and so on. Well, “ordinary reading" would be all 
that would be necessary, and I am not so sure ebdout there not being 
enough interest in it. True, not every one likes to read plays, but thet 
is no ergument ageinst suggesting th-t such a thing is possible. I 
‘now of two professional men in New York, one an editor, the other a 
corporation lewyer, who heve the interest and would enjoy nothing more 
than doing something of the kind. But such a thing was never suggested 
to either of them until they were well along in middle life, 


We don't go far enough in our teaching-~at least, in the way of 
sugzesting possibilities in our learning. Ye quit too soon. We don't 
do enough to stimulate the imagination. Where are the "Inspirational 
teachers" we used to hear about? Have we forgotten about hitching wa- 
gons to stars? We don't have wagons any more; possibly that's the rea- 
son, Maybe the rubber shortage may bring some of them back, and the 
change, of which this rubber shortage is but a phase, may bring back 
some other things along with the wagons. 


I am going to "hedge*® at once: I don't know just how I would go 
about it were I again to teach reading msic. I haven't thought it 
through, but I believe I would begin experimenting with it very early 
in the process. I would try and have the pupil hear what he gaw, instead 
of impressing him with the fact th-t he was seeing what he heard. The 
best job of teaching harmony thet I ever saw done began when the teacher 
did away with the conventional harmony text-book and used a hymnal, se- 
lecting simple, well-known, four-part writing which was familiar. He 
had less difficulty in teaching intervals, triads, four-voiced chords 
in their various positions, fundamental and inverted, than he ever had 
while using the generelly accepted methods end texts. And when he 
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passed those students on to the teachers of counterpoint and composition, 
the latter were pleased--than which no greater compliment may be seks a 
teacher of harmony. 


Certainly I would not advocete doing away with or neglecting 
singing or playing; there is too much of value gained through the joy 
of participation with others or thet of self~-exnression even to suggest 
it. No, I'm rather suggesting a means of augmenting the usvel, common 
means of securing and achieving spiritual satisfactions through msic. 


It is taken for granted that the hearing of good music end its 
satisfactory »erformance is sufficient. Edward Dickinson, in his ad~ 
mirable Music and the Higher Education, Scribner's, 1915, in comparing 
the love of music with that of neture, says in part: "What many people 
Calli a love of nerture is often hardly more than a sense of bodily com 
fort under pleasant atmospheric conditions. . ." He might well have 
continued the analogy by saying thet to many people music is little more 
than « sense of bodily comfort--it makes one feel good; something of 
what Irvin Cobb had in mind when he spoke of that ‘Little anticipatory 
thrill which runs up one's spine when one hesrs the kind of music that 
one likes.! 


Goethe's rule of the intellectual life was to "live the whole". 
We cannot live in the whole of music if we read it merely to execute it 
ourselves or to listen to someone else do so. Our tesching of the read- 
ing of music seems to me to be only for a practical purpose--to enable 
us to sing or play the compositions of others, not to understand them. 
We quit much too soon; it is as if one would undertrke the serious study 
of psychology and then stop with physiology. (Thet is not original but 
I do not know where I got it). 


We do not see with our eyes but with our minds. We see whet we are 
taught to see. Could we not heer what ve might be taucht to heer? Can 
the powers of the ear and eye be increased through practice? Of course, 
though not to the extent that the capacity of the lungs or the strength 
of a muscle may be augmented through exercise. But Iafcadio Hearn was 
nearly blind because his vision became impaired in childhood. Elizabeth 
Bisland, his biographer, says "From his books might be gathered a de- 
lightful anthology of the beauty of tint, of form, of shadow, of line. 
No loveliness was too subtile, too evanescent, too minute, to be recog~ 
nized by tose dim and straining eyes." Emerson tells us thet Thoreau 
"hed the eyes of a bird.” The analogy betweent he senses of sound and 
sight is very close--the principles of one may be aprlied to the other. 
Thoreau said, "The contect of sound with a human ear where hearing is 
pure and unimpaired is coincident with an ecstesy." 


Strange, is it not, that we heve so much of the type of caconhonous 
singing we heer over the radio and in the sound pictures. Who is resnon- 
sible for it? I have had only one person tell me that he enjoyed Bing 
Crosby's singing. It makes one with an esr for good music wonder if the 
anatomicel structure of the ears of others is not quite different from 
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his own. Nobility of taste shows itself in "a desire for moderation, 
simplicity, and refined gradation" in sound. This can be taught, al- 
though it will be difficult when children's ears are bombarded with the 
vicious noises from which there seems to be smell chance of escape. All 
the more rezson for encoursging a study of reading music which may ad~ 
mit of its quiet enjoyment. Thoreau met have had some such attain- 
ment in mind when he became conscious of making intellectual progress, 
and wrote: 


I hearing get who had but ears; 
And sight, who had but eyes before. 


Let me egeain quote Dickinson: "The final velue of art to all of 
us is the personal velue—the amount of life tht it contcins, heighten~. 
ing, enlarging, strengthening our own spiritual life." A page of m-~ 
sic should mean something more than a device to use when one wants to 
olay or sing; it should be something to which one should want to refer 
time after time in order thet he might make it more a part of himself; 
thet he night strengthen his spiritual life. 





THE EFFECT OF THE DEGREE OF HEARING UPON READING 
Richard Madden, San Diego State College 


In another paper I pointed out that one's concept of reading, or 
at least one's use of the term on a given occasion, may lie at varying 
points along a scale of meanings for the word "reading". This scale 
ranges from such a simple act as reading the alphabet to the very in- 
Clusive process of reading the signs of the times. 


Consideration here will be given to the relationship of the acu- 
ity of heering to the concept of reading which is rather widely held 
by good teachers of reading today; namely, that reading is a process 
of reacting thoughtfully to what the author has to say through printed 
symbols, Learning to read, according to these teachers involves learn- 
ing the meanings of the author to which the symbols refer, and learn- 
ing the significance of the arrangement of the symbols by such devices 
as paragrephs, sentences, clauses and phrases. This type of reading is 
supposedly measured by the better standardized tests of reading which 
are published today. 


Hearing and Reading Test Results 


Studies of deaf children indicate that they are retarded in read~- 
ing. They are also retarded on verbal tests of intelligence. The evi- 
dence is not clear relative to any retardation on performance scales. 


The deaf are not totally deaf. Children in institutions for the 
deaf have some residual hearing, occasionally as much as 60%. 


In the public schools there are children with all degrees of hear~ 
ing loss from institutional borderline individuals to normal hearers. 
The estimated number of these children varies from three million to the 
more conservative estimete of a third of a million. The mumber varies 
according to the degree of hearing which is considered a loss of sig~ 
nificance. The criterion of significance should be selected. There is 
no general agreement on it. Until there is, each study must be evalu- 
ated according to the degree used. 


In one study conducted in New York City in which fifteen sensa-~ 
tion units was the point of division between the hard of hearing end 
the normel, the hard. of hearing were found to be equal in reading abi- 
lity as measured by the Stanford Achievement test to a matched group 
of equivalent age, sex, race, IQ and parental occupational status. 


Within the hard-of-hearing group itself, the poorest third in 


1 Madden, Richerd. The School Status of the Hard of Hearing Child. 
Teachers College, 1931 
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hearing achieved in reading as well as did the best third. It seems 
reasonably sound to conclude that reading, as measured by standardized 
tests of reading, is not affected seriously by a loss of hearing, un- 
til the loss is sufficiently great to deny the child the everyday ex- 
periences which come through hearing, even though hearing is achieved 
with greater than normal effort. , 


A breakdown of the Stanford-Binet test, however, did not reveal 
deficiency in the verbal items above. All one can now say is that no 
evidence has been found to indicate thet the hard-of-hearing have a 
specific verbal deficiency as exists among the deaf. In both of the 
studies quoted, greater deficiency existed in the tests of arithmetic 
than in the tests of reading on Stanford Achievement. In both studies 
the hard of hearing were definitely poorer in reading than were normal 
hearers of the same age, when soores on intelligence tests were not 
held constant. 


A similar study hes b-en conducted by Waldman, Wade and Aste.” 
They found but slight difference in reading scores when The National 
Intelligence Test IQs were held constant for the good hearers and poor 
hearers. . The mean reading score was higher in Grades 4,7 and 8 for the 
poor hearers and lower_in Grades 5 and 6. In 47 of 63 cases of poor 
heering the Stanford Aghievement reading quotient was higher than the 
intelligence quotient. 


The statement is occasionally made that an intelligence test is 
a reading test and that the true difference between the hard of hear- 
ing and normal children is best represented without equating on the ba- 
sis of intelligence tests. As an assumption this statement would be 
more tenable if the hard-of~ hearing children were not also lowef on 
Stanford-Binet non-verbal items. 


Hearing and Beginning Reading 


A second approach to the problem is found in an effort to deter~ 
mine the relationship betveen auditory loss and the method of teaching 
beginning reading. Bond tested the hearing of good and poor reagers 
who had been equated for intelligence, age and years in school.” The 
poor readers who had been taught by a look~and~say method were but 
slightly lower than their control group in heering acuity as measured 
by the 2—A audiometer, while those who were taught by’a phonetic method 
were significantly lower than their control group. The study was made 
upon second and third grade children who were retarded "over one-half 


signi tag a a 
1 Waldman, John L., Wade, Francis A.end Aretz, Carl W. Hearing 
and the school Child. Volta Bureau, 1931. P.139~41. 
2 Ibid., Avpendix D 
3 Bond, Guy L. The Auditory and Speech Characteristics of Poor Readers. 
T. C. Contributions, No. 657, 1935 
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year in the second grade and a full year in the third grade." 


From the three studies quoted above the following hypotheses may 
be drawn. 


1. Reading achievement as measured by standardized tests is adversely 
affected when children with a 15% loss of hearing are taught early 
érade reading by a phonetic approach. 


2. When early grade reading is taught by a look-and-say approach the 
reading of hard-of=hearing children is equal in quality to that of 
normal hearers who have areca cals scores on the Stanford-Binet test 
of intelligence. 


3. If a 15% loss of hearing affects reading adversely, it also af- 
fects the test scores on Stanford-Binet end the National Intelligence 
Test to an equal degree. 


Hearing of Clinical Cases 


A third type of analysis is to study reports of hearing loss as a 
cause of reading deficiency in cases brought to reading clinics. Poor 
hearing is not often listed as a major cause of special reading disabil-~ 
ity. Reports from clinics which have the facilities of an excellent 
audiometer do not indicate high incidence of poor hearing as a cause of 
reading loss. 


Hearing and Reading Readiness 


A fourth approach is made to the problem through reading readiness 
studies. The results of these studies may be typically summarized by 
this quotation: 


"Varying abilities to see, hear, and speak.....do not seem to be 
closely or critically related to progress in reading, as_ revealed 
by either the statistical analysis or the case studies." 


Gates, Bond and Russell arrived at a differentiation of this gene- 
ral conclusion as follows; 


“Our interpretation is that in the large group lessons in the public 
schools, children with poor hearing are often clearly handicapned, 
whereas in the more intimate small group work in the private school 


1 Wilson, Frank T., Flemming, Cecile White, Burke, Agnes, and Gerri- 
son, Charlotte G, “Reading Progress in Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades", Elementary School Journal, 33: 442-9, Feb., 1938. 
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they are rerely unable to hear what is being said. In large and noisy 
Classes it is important to test auditory acuity and to give the herd- 

of~hearing children the most advantageous positions in the classrooms, 
as well as special help." 1 This would seem to be a sound conclusion. 


Implications for Teachers 


As one reviews the research he sees implied some relationship 
between the method of teaching end hearing. The relationship between 
deficient hearing and reading is not of great social significance. The 
individual child, however, who has impaired hearing and who is placed 
unfortunately in a large, noisy classroom where the method of teaching 
tends toward aural stimulation may become handicapped in learning to 
read effectively, 


The teacher, on the other hand, who discovers the loss of hearing, 
by keen observation or preferably by periodic audiometric testing, can 
remove the handicap by adapting the method of instruction to the sen- 
sory efficiency of the child and by proper placement of the child in 
the room. Proper medical aid is always imperative. 


In cases where the loss of hearing is great, the teacher will find 
much encouregement in the experiment reported by iicDade in which chil- 
dren with normal hesring, and deaf children too, learned to read by a 
purely non-oral method in which the children were neither ".....requi- 
red ar permitted to speak a word of a sentence in print before them; 
nor did the teacher speek it for them."2 The results were considerably 
better than the average for the Chicago school system, in which the ex- 
periment was conducted. 


A previous experiment by Thompson and Gates with deaf children 
also indicates thet once a serious loss of hearing is discovered, an 
ameere* method of teaching reading will produce proficient reading abi- 
lity. 


Concluding Statements 


The foregoing conclusions are based upon results of standardized 
tests of reading which conceive reading as making responses to printed 
questions or directions concerning printed words, primarily a function 
of the cortex, to which the sensory organs are ancillary. The limi- 
tations are obvious. 


Further research mst be done before conclusions can be drawn 


1 Gates, A. I., Bond, G. L., 2nd Russell, D.H. jiethods of Determining 
Reading Readiness. Teachers College, 1939. P.20 

2 licDade, James E.,Beginning Reading by a Non-Orel liethod. Seventeenth 
Yearbook, Department of Elementary School Principals, N.E.A. Vol.17, 
No. 7. P. 305-312. 

3 Gates, A.I. The Improvement of Reading, Revised, 1935.Macmillan,F.410 ff. 
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relative to interests in reading, reading in special fields, and other 
varieties of reading not encompassed by the tests used. Most impera- 
tive of all is the need of ascertaining whether or not the decreased 
scores on Stanford-Binet are in part due to deficiency in hearing. There 
is ample evidence that barren intellectual environments are contributory 
to decreased Stanford-Binet IQs. Deafness makes one's environment suf- 
ficiently barren. But no one seems to know where the border zone on the 
scale of hearing loss lies. The demarcation zone seems to be a func- 
tion of teachirg method, home consideration, and the availability of 
compensatory sensory stimli, especially visual stimli. 


In the meantime let us find every child in every classroom who 
has a loss of hearing and make whatever instructional or other environ- 
mental adjustments that are necessary; at the same time we should re- 
frain from charging to loss of hearing an unwarranted number of cases of 
deficient reading, for the evidence indicates that the percentage is 
quite small. 





MATERIALS FOR DEVELOPING READING 
Richard Madden, San Diego State College 


I have been asked to speak upon the subject "Materials for De- 
velopmental Reading." The topic has been stated for me by someone else, 
At first it seemed to me to be a subject which has been treated very 
adequately by many people. Perhaps it has, but as one's mind begins to 
play upon it, fascination in it develops. I want to explore it with 
you for a few minutes. We will begin et the end; “Materials for Develop 
mental Reading.* 


IL, Defining and Delimiting the Toptc 


Wheat is reading? It is a word which means different things to dif~ 
ferent people. The word "read" originated from the middle English reden 
or raedan and the Mgko-Saxon raéédan, which meant to read, advise, coun~ 
sel, or guess. It would seem to bear some relationship to the Dutch 
raden, meaning to advise, and the German raten and »ossibly the Old Sla- 
vic raditi, tO take thoucht for. In Sanskrit radh means to succeed. 


It is not difficult to ascertcin that the. origin of the word indi- 
cates an internal change within the reader rather than an overt act per- 
formed by the reader. When one was reading he was changing rather than 
performing. If one accepts the original meaning of reading as referr- 
ing to a process of advising, counseling or toking. thought for, he finds 


it interesting to analyze the differentiations of the term which have 
been developed and to note the shifts in meaning which are given to it 
today. 


The first which I shall mention is that reeding is the apprehension 
of the meaning of printed words. Richards would call this a part- 
whole shift. The whole concept involved the ap»rehending of the coun 
sel or advice of another person. A part of thet whole concept is that 
the words used by that person retrin as fixed permanently the meaning - 
which he gave to them. This leads to the idea that words say things. 
The qualities which the author gave to words ere ascribed tothe words 
themselves. 


A shift still more troublesome than the one just described, that 
printed words possess meaning, is thet printed words give meening. This 
leads to a naive practice of stirring up words orally end then trust- 
ing th-t they will do the rest while the reader does nothing but the 


1 I, A. Richards. Part-—Whole Shifts and Content Chenges. Educational 
Method, 21: 278282. March, 1942 
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mechanical stirrin:. Certainly there are many people today who be- 
lieve that good orel reading and good reading are synonymous. 


Another interesting shift is exemplified in the expressions, “he 
reads the barometer," "to read the signs of the times," and "to read 
the sorrow on one's face." These are situations in which the cues for 
thinking come from objects or situations rather than from another's 
thoughts as expressed by words. A person may perceive the signs of the 
times but not be able to conceive the meaning. In this usage the mean- 
ing of reading has shifted to perceiving or to interpreting objects 
and less verbal situations. 


Another part-whole relationship worthy of note is that reading 
is e school subject, like geography, history or science, as if it had 
a content of its own and as if the content were the important part.The 
proper evaluation of this turn of the concept of reading is very impor- 
tant for the consideration of my topic. If the material of reading 
has ends other than the promotion of the quality of the operation of 
the act of reading, those ends must be defined and material selected 
for the achievement of them. Whether reading is a verb or a noun is 


highly important. 


It becomes apparent that the term reading is a referent applied 
to many very different activities which range in complexity from such 
simple performances as reading the alphabet, reading numbers, reading 
notes in music, and word-calling to such complex activities as reading 
the signs of the times, giving thought to the words of enother person, 
or placing constructions upon the written thought of an author. Some 
degree of differentiation seems necessary in order to avoid confusion 
with such terms as perceiving, listening, apprehending, interpreting, 
and thinking. 


But thet is not all the trouble. Consider the word "developmen- 
tal." Something, apparently, is to be developed. Is it the reading 
or is it the reader? If it is the person which is to be developed, 
shall we consider developing his power to read, his knowledge through 
reading, or his pleasure gained by reading? 


To confound the topic further, "materials" is plural. If reading 
means "taking thought for" and. developmental reading means "developing 
the power to take thought for," then "materials" may.mean anything 
from vitamins to contemplations within the cortex. One material in 
any reading situation which is highly desirable is at least a modicum 
of IQ. 


It becomes obvious that the term "reading® means many different 
things. A position for use in this paper must be chosen arbitrarily 
upon a scale of many meanings. The operational concept which will be 
used in the paper is that reading is the on-going activity of a person 
who is engaged chiefly by the stimulation of another person through the 
writing of that person. All reading is developmental if the activity 
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leads to further activity, either good or bad. Materials are limited 
in this paper to printed or written materials, which means, in the 
main, symbolic representations. I em not proposing this as a defini- 
tion of reading nor am I defending it as the best delimitation of a 
very unwieldy word. Since something mst be done to arrive at an ope- 
rational point of departure, I have chosen the ‘concept held by most 
teachers and supported by the dictionary of the American Psychological 
Association. At the same time, I mst hasten to add, that I agree with 
Dr. Spencer thet such a narrow delimitation from the broad scope of 
the méaning of reading often becomes a person's whole concept of read- 
ing, and when it does, it is a bondage out of which comes but little 
effective developmental reading. 


II, Materials Must Be Chosen to Meet Purposes 


The selection of materials for reading is encompassed by the selec- 
tion of the curriculum. The purposes for which children would read 
throughout the world, if left to themselves, are situation-centered. The 
common denominator of child-likeness is much the same the world over. 
But when adults shape children's reading for chosen ends, reading be- 
comes a purposeful instrument which varies from nation to nation and 
from time to time. Communism, fascism and democracy are often the ends- 
in-view in children's readers. Other books are frecuently eliminated 
by censorship as sources of competitive ideas. 


The extensive use of many books rather than the intensive use of 


a few text~books serves the purpose of developing free inquiry. This 
practice promotes democracy and finds favor at the present time in Ameri- 
ca. 


The one who selects children's books holds in mind similarly, 
either wittingly or unwittingly, many other purposes. An excellent and 
timely example is our present effort to "air-condition" the children 
of America. It is a very worthy goal upon which our national existence 
may depend, although the children are already far ahead of the adults 
in this respect. I shall mention several others later. Let us keep in 
mind that we are concerned with the intermediate grades, nine to twelve 
year old children. 


This is a period when horizons are broadened. Events, objects, 
people or places of long ago or far away are very acceptable. The 
community school must not be too narrowly conceived. The child has 
reached sufficient maturity and has had adequate first hand experience 
to place proper constructions upon what authors have to sey about 
Places farther away. 


Differentiation between the real and the unreal cares more easily 
at this age. Mythology develops judgment of the true and the untrue. 


This increased power of discrimination permits less control over 
the reading orogram by adults. When the child is able to cope with 
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metaphor greater freedom is possible. At approximately the same time, 
he is able to differentiate between denotations and connotations. The 
fourth end fifth eredes are rather critical in these respects. The tea~ 
cher should be concerned greatly with word-study. It is a period when 
many meanings are being fixed. The child has emerged from a more la- 
borious period of reading and extends his scope rapidly. 


Because of this increased ability more geography, history and sci- 
ence are read. Materials in these areas mst be general and elemental. 
Subject-matter divisions, and especially subject-matter areas, are of 
doubtful validity. 


The reading textbook as a source of material is very limited in 
use. It would seem to be justifiable only so long as the pupils (1) 
need a controlled vocabulary, (2) need common material for practice exer- 
cises, or ‘(3) have a shortage of other suiteble materials. 


The teacher who has as a purpose the teaching of the component 
parts of the reading process may select material accordingly. Materials 
vary in adaptability to teaching of outlining, finding the central idea, 
headlining, summarizing, selecting and rejecting for the purpose in view, 


Books of practice exercises are suitable in classpooms where these 
component parts need to be isolated to be seen clearly. These exercises 
are done more effectively when taken directly from more vital reading 
material. But I would not deny them to the busy teacher who uses them 
wisely as means and integrates them effectively in a broad program of 
reading, 


The question of the classics usually arises. If a book is classi- 
cal because children like it, use it. If it is classical because li- 
brarians and teachers, rather than children, like it, omit it. There 
is a sound reason for this. Children do not yet understand the conno- 
tations, inferences, metaphor and possibly humor which the adult in- 
terprets from a much broader beckground which he brings to the book. 
Growth is continuous, but steps of progress mst be taken easily. To 
force too difficult material uptn children is dangerous. 


When the purpose is to read for facts different material may be 
needed than for reading for development of understanding. I have re- 
cently compared two children's encyclopaedias. The chief difference 
to me was that one led the child to learn facts and the other was con- 
ducive to basic understandings. My purpose in this instance was to in- 
crease understanding, so I chose the one which did that. 


A very popular purpose in teaching reading at the present time is 
the development of critical thinking. This is a cyclic swing toward 
the development of power vs. the development of knowledge. It is a 
sound objective and probably needs the periodic stress which is now 
given it. Its effect upon material is less than its effect upon method, 
It may cause more concentrated study on less material. We have gone 
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through a period of emphasis upon extensive rather than intensive read- 
ing. "How to Read A Book" has been a best seller. Now I. A. Richards 
has written a book entitled, "How to Read a Page". I wonder if we shall 
soon have something on how to read a word, 


The older teachers who used the dissection method of teaching 
literature were very interested in semantics. Recent thought in the 
field, however, has given us a more intelligent approach. A scienti- 
fic attack upon language should produce implications in regard to ma~ 
terial. I shall venture the following predictions, 


More attention will be given to the quality of writing. How an 
author uses words will be as important as which words he uses. Word 
counting will share its popularity with context analyzing. The manner 
of using the connotations of a word will be important. The facts con- 
cerning the semantic variations of about five million running words,as 
studied by Lorge and his associates, will rank in importance with Thorn- 
dike's word lists and researches on children's usage of words. 


There will be an emphasis upon the intrinsic value of material to 
produce critical thinking. The use of context to teach word recogni- 
tion intrinsically has long been practiced. Authors who know child 
thought will write material in a manner which will improve children's 
thinking, 


The material and form of standardized tests will be changed greatly. 
The tests of Wrightstone and Roma Gans indicate the trend. Tests af- 
fect the choice of material. 


There are many other implications. 


Ill. Materials Must Be Chosen to Meet Psychological Criterig 


The first principle, "Interest begets learning," is very generally 
accepted. There is some difficulty in its application, however, The 
most troublesome task seems to be to find materials for the retarded 
reader which are sufficiently advanced in interest level and sufficient- 
ly easy in word recognition, The practice of re-writing classics in 
simpler vocabularies, or in Basic English, is a good one, provided the 
product does not become the literary fare for all children. Here again 
our guide must be the principle of pacing, easy enough to hold interest, 
but difficult enough to stimlate growth. 


Witty and Kopel, in Chapter II of "Reading end the Educative Pro- 
cess" have contributed a fine discussion of the relationship between 
interest and reading. Boys are interested most in adventure, mystery 
and detective stories. Girls preferred them, too, after reaching the 
fifth grade. Next in order, the boys mentioned stories (unclassified), 
history, travel and science. Girls mentioned rather frequently travel, 
Plays, poetry, and history. Books on music, art and biography were 
seldom mentioned. The comic books and comic strips are much more 
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popular. The irrepressible conflict over the comics between the child- 
ren and their elders is being won by the children. I would compromise 
cheerfully by approving "True Comics" and "Calling All Girls" for any 
boy or girl. There is ea great national need for a comic strip of high 
grade humor, free from vulgarity. Its effect upon the development of 
an individual's sense of humor might be considerable. We no longer 
have a widely read, high quality humor magazine. The radio is parti- 
ally meeting the demand for humor. 


The magezine liked most by girls is "Child Life" and the boys pre- 
fer "Popular Mechanics" in Grade five and "Boy's Life" later. 


I doubt if the science interest has been given a proper chance for 
expression by boys in studies of their interests. I predict that avi- 
ation would now stand at the head of all boys! lists, provided it were 
the vehicle of its share of adventur> and mystery. 


A second principle of learning which affects reading is this,"the 
repetition of a goal-activity affords an opportunity for learning to 
progress." The principle of the simple repetition of an event has been 
employed by authors of primary grade readers. The number of words and 
the times which each is used have been emphasized as highly important. 
In the upper grades the value of extensive reading as a vocabulary 
builder is recognized. But I should like to stress the repetition of 
the goaleactivity. Repetition of experiencing the meaning of a word 
is less important than repeating the desire to know the meaning of a 
word and the satisfaction of the desire. The first is often static; 
the latter is usually dynamic, 


This principle applied in the upper grades calls for unit teach-~ 
ing or some comparable form of strong motivation. An abundance of ma-~ 
terial on each of several centers of interest is needed to meet the de- 
mands of goal activities. In purchasing new books, schools might pro- 
fitably use the units of work in their respective curricula as selec- 
tive criteria. 


Another principle which has much besring on material is this one: 
"Sub ject-matter becomes a reasonable objective in education only efter 
differentiation has been carried a good way..." Ordinarily children 
in the intermediate grades have not progressed far enough in their ana- 
lysis of natural phenomena, events, or social relationships to justify 
concentrated reading in a subject-matter field without very frequent 
periods of integration. Seldom in research studies of interests have 
children voted for special subject-matter books. It has hap»ened in 
science, but that is still quite general. The place for subject-matter 
books would seem to be as references to which children may turn in their 
goal activity. This does not mean no histories, no geographies or no 
science readers. But it does mean that the use of these should contri- 
bute to broader integrations, such as appreciation of one's nation, or 


1 Commins, 7. D. Principles of Educational Fsychology. Ronald, 1937, 
De 334-335. 
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knowing a state or community, or keeping well. The time comes in high 
school and college when subject-matter mastery should be a specific goal. 


The facts and generalizations centering around what is generally 
known as transfer of training have had altogether too little influence 
in recent years upon the textbooks of children. The statements made 1 
above in regard to critical thinking are pertinent here. McCallister 
reports an analysis of twenty high school textbooks in the natural sci- 
ences. The predominant emphasis in each subdivision in one hundred pages: 
in each book was determined. Assimilation and retention of information 
was emphasized in 68.2 nercent, (of the subdivisions, apprehension of 
relationships in 13.0 percent, development of concepts in 13.0 percent, 
and solution of questions or problems in 5.8 percent. The development 
of concepts varied in amount in the books from 41.0 percent to 3.8 per~ 
cent. <A cursary analysis of elementary school science books leads me 
to believe thet they vary as much, or more, 


Our present concept of transfer is such th:t word counts in science 
books constitute a very important but e« very small portion of the total 
analysis which should be made before selecting a series for use. If we 
ignore the fundamentals of transfer in selection of materials, reading 
patterns of childr-n may arrest at a very low developmental level. Once 
these patterns become crystalized they are difficult to change. 


Leck of time prohibits the development of other »vsychological cri- 
teria. I should like to close by emphasizing the importance of a very 
broad wmnderstanding of reading materials, ch.ldren and the learning pro~ 
cess for the wise selection of the materials of reading. I have made 
no attempt to recommend specific materials, Those of you who desire that 
should read Ap»endix D in "Reading ond the Educative Process" by Witty 
and Kopel. I have attempted to touch upon some of the fundamental con- 
siderations which I believe to be necessary for the intelligent selec- 
tion, wise use, and proper individualization of printed matcrials of 
reading. 


1 Judd, C. H. Education as Cultivation of the Higher “ental Frocesses. 
Macmillan, 1936. Chapter VI, by J. i. licCallister. 





ANISEIKONIA AND VISUAL EFFICIENCY 
Don Morrison, Morrison Clinic,Alhambra 


Reading is a subject of interest to a diversity of professional 
workers. Inouiry into the nature of reading processes has enlisted 
the efforts of educators, psychologists, specialists in seeing, neur~ 
Ologists, and many others. How to prevent and correct reading diffi- 
. culties, is of course, of great concern to both educatérs and parents. 
Since educators are becoming increasingly sensitive to the "whole 
child" approach to the study of their problem, they are making syste~ 
matic canvasses of pertinent contributions in allied fields. 


The eyes of the children have for many years been given a first 
ranking consideration in any case of reading disability. The effect 
of corrective lenses, visual training, exercises, and many other forms 
of eye therapy upon reading has been very thoroughly investigated, 
but in almost all cases the correlation factor of correction of eye 
sight to an increase in reading speed, and comprehension is very low. 


This is actually what should be expected. Due to the complexity 
of the reading process, an almost inexhaustible list of contributory 
Causes can be found. The more common ones are: Low general intelli- 
gence, poor motivation, low visual defects, auditory defects, word 
blindness, personality disorders, impaired general health, reversal 
tendencies, ocular and mamal dominance, symbolia, and bilingualism. 
Studies of such factors occur regularly. Dr. Gray finds about 100 
papers written in the field annually, and he has made summaries of 
reading disability causes up to and including 1,925 that fill a book-— 
and not so small a book at that. Notwithstanding, educators still re 
main vitally interested in eyes. All teachers and -psychologists can 
remember vividly the change made in some person by glasses or visual 
training. Changes ranging from mere increase in reading speeds to 
complete readaptations of personalities and the rounding up of a well~ 
balanced life rescued from the beginning of neurotic tendencies, 


Specialists in visual correction or, more exactly, visual effi- 
ciency, such eas myself, have more than a passing interest in the read- 
ing problem. Our interest comes from the viaual inefficient phase. 
A child with perfect vision, perfect eye coordination, and perfect 
muscle balance, is less likely to have a reading difficulty than an- 
other child with those difficulties. Literally, visual efficiency 
could be mede to cover the entire field of vision, from actual see~ 
ing.However, it is usually limited to the interpretation but not the 
reaction to the interpretation. In other words, we specialists in 
visual efficiency are interested in whether or not the child can see 
comfortably, easily, and clearly. ‘Ve are not quite so interested in 
how much of what he sees he can understand. That is your problem. 


Teaching the child to study efficiently is your job. Actually, 
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from that arises your interest in reading problems. Certeinly, there 
is no one better equipped to handle it than the teacher who is constantly 
with the child. 


fo be binocularly efficient a number of conditions must be met. 
First, there should be no refractive errors. This is more easily un- 
derstood if the eye is likened to a photographic camera, The optical 
system, the cornea, and the crystaline lens form a real image on the 
retina or light sensitive film at the back of the eye. Not only must 
each eye form a perfect image in its own right, but it also must be 
balanced, each imave being identical to the other in size and shape. 


Second, the act of reading varies. Reading at a distance cannot 
be compared visually to reading at necr. This change cells into play 
twelve external muscles and two internal muscles. The twelve external 
muscles, six for each eye, converge the eyes toward the nose. This ac- 
tion keeps the image centered upon the sensitive portion of the eye, 
the fovea. The internal muscles increase the total power of the eye, 
the accommodative mechanism, focusing the image at the plane of the re- 
tina. Again these actions must be equal and balanced between the two 
eyes. iIn reading, convergence and accommodation must be maintained 
while the eyes are moving laterally across the page. 


Third, the images falling upon the retina must be transformed from 
the physical energy of light over to the physiological energy of ner- 
vous impulse end trensmitted along the optic nerves to the interpres+- 
tive centers. These lie to either side of calcarine fissure at the hind- 
most section of the brain. At this point the final act of vision is 
performed, The nervous impuises are there interpreted and a mental im- 
pression is projected out into space. 


Ingeneral, a defect in any part of the visual spparatus will in- 
terfere to a greeter or lesser extent with vision, depending upon the 
location and magnitude of the defect, and on the cepacity of the nervous 
system to compensate for it, 


There may ve defects in the light transmitting or light sensitive 
parts of the eye such as: Opacities (clouding), irregularities, infla- 
mation, hemorrhages, or degenerations. Such defects are either present 
at birth, or they may result from severe general disease, such as tu- 
berculosis, diabetes, kidney effects, the childhood diseases, or from 
a disease localized in the eye such as trachoma, glaucoma, etc. An in- 
jury of the eye or head may also produce visual abnormalities. As a 
rule they are not entirely correctable, and the individual may be handi-~ 
capped for life. 


Refractive errors may be divided into myopia (neer-sightedness), 
hypermetropia (far-sightedness), and astigmatism (differences in the 
curvature of the eye so that the focus is not clear in all meridians at 
the same time). Astigmatism is usually found in combination with either 
hypermetropia or myopia. 
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hen 2 considerable error of refraction exists, the images of the 
objects looked at are not brought to a sharp focus on the light sensi- 
tive retina. It is obvious that, if these images are much blurred or 
distorted, visuel forms such es letters or vords cannot be clearly dis- 
tinguished. A child will either fail to recognize them or will incor- 
rectly interpret them when attempting to read. 


Then these refractive errors are fully and accuretely corrected by 
means of properly fitted glasses, clear vision is obtained. [If the de- 
fects are under or over correoted, then the blurred or distorted images 
on the retina may ceuse nervous excitation of the focusing apparatus of 
the eyes (accommodation). In an attempt to make the image clear and dis- 
tinct, persistent stimlation of the focusing mechanism frequently re- 
sults in discomfort of the eyes, sometimes inducing periodic or permanent 
ciliary cramp and a whole train of symptoms ocular and general, physical 
and mental, 


Within the last few years another type of binocular defect has 
been receiving a greet deal of attention, The name for it was coined by 
Dr. Walter B. Lancaster, chief of staff of the Dartmouth Eye Institute, 
Patterned after the Creek, it is called aniseikonia (an-not, iso-equal, 
ikon-image). Aniseikonia is simply that condition in which the ocular 
images are uneoual in size and/or shape. The term, ocular image, is 
used to describe the impression which reaches consciousness through the 
vision of one eye. It is determined not only by the properties of the 
image formed by the eye, but also by the modifications imposed upon 
that image by the anatomical properties and physiological processes by 
which this image is carried to the higher brain centers. To have ani- 
seikonia is like having a magnifying telescope in front of one eye and 
nothing in front of the other, yet trying to coordinate the two eyes for 
single, simultaneous, binocular vision. 


Aniseikonia is of necessity a binocular condition. It is due solely 
to a difference between the two eyes. Thus closing one eye completely 
eliminates the comparison and effectively eliminates the aniseikonia. 


The history of aniseikonia dates back about two. hundred years. Don- 
ders, an early investigator of the eyes, pointed out that as they move 
across a page in the act of reading the distance between each eye and 
page is contimualiz changing with the result that the retinal images are 
constantly changing size. Only when looking at the center of a page 
straight before us are the eyes equi-distant and the images precisely 
alike. Donders felt this was rather important, but he could get none of 
his contemporeries to agree; and in the furor, the idea was dropped. 
From then to now various men have toyed with the idea, but none came to 
any definite conclusions, 


In 1919 Adelbert Ames, Jr. came to Dartmouth College. He was a man 
of all tredes. His formal training was that of law. He was a graduate 
of the Harvard Law School. Legalities had held his interest only during 
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school. Imnediately upon greduation he began to paint. This lead him 
to a study of colors and attempted reproduction of scenes by the use of 
their basic colors. Finding something lacking, he turned to a study of 
the eye. Zventually, he was led to designing a camera which would re- 
produce the optical errors of the eye. It was at this point that he 
came to Dartmouth. He was joined in this work by Dr. Gordon Glidden. 


Between the two of them, they finally devised such a schematic eye. 
In the process, new eye defects were discovered. As these were investi- 
gated and explained, new phenomenon were found. At this point the Dart- 
mouth Eye Institute was formed. Finally in 1928 the successful isola- 
tion of an anomaly called aniseikonia was announced. 


Thus, after a lapse of two hundred years, inequalities of eye in- 
ages were rediscovered. There was an important difference this time. 
The condition was not suggested merely eas a theoretic probability, but 
wes isolated, measured, explained, and corrected. 


Since 1928 the work has been going on at an accelerated pace. Many 
new men have been -dded to the staff, each an expert in his own right. 
Today the staff consists of men specially trained in physics, mathematics, 
physiology, psychology, and medical kmowledge. Their efforts crystal- 
lized into concrete achievement by a special type of knowledge known as 
common sense possessed in marked degree by the director of experimental 
investigation, Adelbert Ames, Jr, 


Basically, aniseikonia is termed a sensory defect. Actually all 
eye defects, other than pethological, could be termed sensory. In any 
eye examination, the vision is investigated in part by psychological me- 
thods. The examiner introduces changes in the optical factor of vision, 
and observes the changes in the psychological field of vision reported 
by the patient, 


It is true that in refractive errors, certain objective techniques 
are used to aporoximate the error of the eye. Similarly in squints, de- 
viation of the eyes, the number of degrees of the squint can be measu- 
red. Usually, however, each technicue must be checked for complete ac- 
curacy bg a subjective questioning of the natient-~"Which is better, 
this lens or the way it is now", or "Tell me when one image is directly 
above the other." I assume that every person has had his eyes examined 
or watched some other person undergoing the process, 


In aniseikonia, we are entirely dependent upon the judgements of 
the patient. Aniseikonia cannot bhen be locelized to the individual 
eye itself, as can the refractive and accommodative defects. The cause 
can only be surmised by theories. This is much like the reading »roblen. 
To trace the possible causes of aniseikonia, we shall take the light as 
it starts for the eye end follow it until it finally results in a visual 
sensation. 
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First and foremost in the list of causes of aniseikonia is that 
of uncorrected optical errors, particularly those arising from astigma~ 
tism. Those of you who wear glasses may remember some of the effects 
of your first pair. The room was slichtly crocked, the street running 
uphill or downhill,and your faulty judgment of distance faulty. lEvery- 
ohe of those symptoms can also be due to aniseikonia. 


It is well-known amons physicists that the magnification property 
of lenses depends upon the curves of the two surfaces, the thickness of 
the lens, end the distance from the eye. Thus if a pair of eyes requir- 
ing lens correction are isekonic, i.e., have equal images before correc- 
tion, the application of the required correction may induce size differ- 
ences, in other words the correction of the refractive error has created 
another, namely aniseikonia, 


However, in many of the ceses measured et Dertmouth, eyes without 
the correcting glasses would measure a certain percentage of size differ- 
ences (eniseikonia). When the proper correction was placed before the 
eyes, the measurable aniseikonia would be gone. In fact, this is more 
often true than false. 


From these facts it might be said that eye errors cause the ani- 
seikonia, but like the reading problem, only a slight correlation can be 
obtained. Sometimes the probable size difference found by calculation 
will be exactly opposite to that found by measurement. In fact, some 
people with no error of refraction at all will have a great deal of size 
difference. Quite obviously the optical phase of vision is not the sole 
ceuse of aniscikonia,. 


To resume, we now have the light in the eye, after passing through 
the opticrl system formed by glasses the cornea and the crystalline lens 
it comes to a focus on the back vortion or retina of the eye. Here is 
located another potential difference between the two eyes, 


The retina consists of many layers. The next to the last and im- 
portant one contains the rods and cones. These are the cells which 
change the light impulse to nervous impulse. Each cone has its own nerve 
that leads to the brain. If there were an unequal spacing of these cones 
as between the two eyes, then unequal nerve impulses would arise. The 
brain then would have a faulty pattern to interpret--aniseikonia would 
result 


You will notice we have left out distortions coused by opacity or 
disease. These are usually uncorrectable. One phase of pathology is 
important in aniseikonia. There are some diseases, such as tumors and 
cencers, that cause the retina to bulge forward in one eye. The rods 
and cones then intercept the image sooner in that eye than in the other, 
Obviously, this mekes the image of that eye smaller than the other. 


Progressing farther into the physiological phase of vision, the 
nervous dmoulses move over the two optic nerves to the brain. Again, 
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any physical irregularity of these two channels or irregularities of 
trensmission due to diesease, could vary the strength or final pattern 
of the nerve impulse. Any variance of nerve impulse could easily cause 
a misinterpretation by the brain and result in measurable aniseikonia. 


The latest work upon the mechanism of interpretation has brought 
out the following fects. The two nerve impulses are spread along an 
area of the calcarine fissure, one on each side, Each has its defi- 
nite place. The impulses arriving there are spread out much as a tele- 
vision set projects a picture. A series of flashes faster than the 
reaction time of the eye occur so that a continuous picture is formed. 
Also the impulses from the central portion of the eyes contimally re- 
Place one another. This lerds to a constant interchange and compari- 
son of images. The slightest flaw at this pointagain could lead to 
unequal judgments, faulty projection of the mental images, and an ap~ 
parent size difference betveen the two eyes. 


This is indeed an imposing list of possibilities. Almost any 
act of vision could cause a size difference between the two syes. Be- 
cause of this, size differences, independent of their origin, are spo~ 
ken of as aniseikonia. Like reading disability, it is referred to by 
the general term rether than by e description of the specific cause 
or causes. 


As eniseikonia can be diagnosed only in terms of subjective symp- 
toms, there being no possible way to measure it objectively, we are 


entirely dependent upon the effects end judgment of the patient. There 
is perhaps no phase of eye work more fascinating and unusual than a 
study of the effects produced by size difference. 


The subjective symptoms or effects, can be broken down into two 
phases. Some symptoms can only be elicited by means of special appara- 
tus. They might be called spatial distortions. On the other hand, we 
have the discomforts suffered by the patient, more generally called 
subjective symptoms. It is difficult to segregate and determine the 
discomfort symptoms of eniseikonia from those of other visual anomalies. 
One important difference is found in aniseikonia. The better and more 
accurate the refraction, the more exact the correction found by the 
usual methods of examination, the worse the aniseikonic symptoms be~ 
come, 


Quite an imposing list of discomfort symptoms can be made. Head~ 
aches by far lead the field. Headaches caused by image size difference 
range greatly in severity, from the simple strain which is easily eli- 
minated by one or two aspirins, to the worst type of migraine suf- 
ferable. It is in the elimination of these terrific migraines that cor- 
rection of aniseikonia is doing the most good. 


In the past this type of headache has been judged incurable. Gene- 
ral practitioners, efter trying everything to no avail, could simply 
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throw up their hands and say, "Migraine! It will get better as you 
grow older." Now we have one more possible solution to this scourge 
of man and womankind. 


One factor of migraine is also a symptom in its own right; upon 
near work these headaches become worse, growing from just a slight dis- 
comfort, to such strength that near work mst be stopped. 


Associated with headaches and near point disability; intolerance 
of light, nausea in trains or automobiles, and faulty jodgment of dis~ 
tance is usually found. These five symptoms are found in sixty per 
cent of those suffering from size difference. 


These symptoms are not in themselves positive evidence of size 
difference, just as all headaches do not come from the eyes. They 
are merely links in the chain of evidence that, combined with other 
tests could lead to a diagnosis of aniseikonia; especially if every- 
thing else has been tried and proven unsuccessful in providing comfort 
for the patient. 


Other symptoms, but not as common as the first five, are headed 
by squints. As explained before, squints in our language, are devia- 
tions of the eyes. Cross eyes, wall eyes, or eyes pointing up or down 
may be caused by aniseikonia. Some squint patients have been found 
with as high as twenty-five per cent size difference between the two 
eyes. Such a condition would be equivalent to trying to use the two 
eyes together while using a telescope over only one eye. 


Watery eyes, red eyes, tilted heads, aching necks, closing of one 
eye, holding books too close, dislike of motion pictures, holding books 
to one side, poor judgment of distance, inability to coordinate hand 
and eye, blepharitis (inflammation of the eyelids), feeling of send in 
the eye, itching of the lids, and practically any other symptoms imagi- 
nable can be found as-ociated with this eye condition. 


The faulty judgment of depth or imperfect space projection, men- 
tioned as one of the five major symptoms, deserves special considera~ 
tion. It is by use of this factor that part of the diagnosia and measure- 
ment of aniseikonia is possible. Two masterpieces of instrumentation 
have been made to demonstrate this--the leaf room and the tilting table. 


The leaf room is a cube about nine feet in all dimensions and 

open in the front. Its walls are covered with oak leaves, top, sides, 
bottom and back. A person suspected of aniseikonia is placed in front 
of the room, centered between the two walls. As he looks in the room, 
if he has aniseikonia, a truly amazing thing happens. First, he ap- 
pears shifted towards one of the side walls. The direction depends up- 
on the type of error, and the amount upon the degree of the aniseikonia. 
The wall to which he seems close appears small, the leaves smaller and 
pressed flat against the wall. The wall from which he seems further ap- 
pears larger, the leaves larger and standing awayfrou the valls very 
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distinctly. The roof onc the floor slant, respectively, up end down 
from wall that is smaller to the lerger one. The back appears to have 
been rotated around a vertical axis, end slants away from the observer 
as it approaches the larger wall, appearing in shape like a triangle 
with the tip cut off. 


The tilting table is a flat board of irregular shape studded with 
balls of different sizes end spaced irregularly. The person is seated 
in front of the table looking down at a 45 degree angle. In front of 
the right eye is a squere vith its edges horizontal and vertical, In 
front of the left eye the sauare is rotated so the sides are at 45 de- 
gree and 135 degree angles. The table is mounted upon a central pivot, 
its movement made by two wheels that allow any adjustment of slant in 
any direction. He is instructed to adjust the two wheels until the 
table apveers level. If any aniseikonia is present instead of being 
leveled, the table will be placed slantingly, the amount and direction 
again depending upon the degree of size difference between the two eyes. 


Before discussing the significance of these changes upon space per- 
ception, it might be well to explain the types of classifications of ani- 
seikonia. As I said before, aniseikonia is a result and not a cause. 

It emphatically does not mean the dioptric image formed in the eye, byt 
rather the cumulative, resultant images received by the visual centers 
of the brain. 


However, as with all other eye defects, it is classified in terms 
of the lens that corrects it. This may be more readily understood if 
aniseikonia is compared to farsightedness. We speak of a farsighted per- 
son as a plus one hypermetrope. Actually, the plus one represents not 
an excess but a deficiency in power of the lens system of the eye, the 
plus one alluding to the lens that, when added to the imperfect lens 
system, makes the eye theoretically perfect. 


Aniseikonia corrections are referred to in percentages, meaning, 
that per cant magnification needed by the imaze of one eye to make it 
equal in size and shape to the image in the other eye. 


Aniseikonia can be broken down into reguler and irregular. Irre- 
guler aniseikonia is usually caused by a malformation or injury to the 
eye, the crystalline lens being either displaced, tilted, or the sur- 
face made irregular. This is uncorrectable by lenses. Regular anisciko- 
nia is corrected by lenses. There are three general types--overall, 
meridional, and that caused by prisms. Overall size difference means 
and implies that the image of one eye must be magnified equally in all 
directions to make it identical in size and shape to the image formed 
by the other eye. 


*Meridional" size differences disignates those images which are 
deficient only in one meridian, the other meridians being ecual to 
those in the other eye. You will recognize the similarity to cylin- 
drical corrections of astigmatism. Plus one axis ninety referring to 
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power in the horizontal meridian, then gradually diminishing until in 
the verticel meridian no power is left. 


Also it is easily possible and usually found th:t meridional and 
Overall aniseikonia will go hand in hand with each other. Just as hyper- 
metropia or myopia may bé combined with astigmatism. 


The third type of regular aniseikonia is rarely troublesome. It is 
formed by prisms worn in front of the eye to correct muscular imbelan- 
ces. Its effect in the leaf room is slight. One hes the sensation that 
the back wall either bows in or out depending upon the type and direc- 
tion of the base of the prism. It has no effect upon the tilting table. 


In the correction of aniseikonia, the leaf room and tilting table 
are important only as diagnostic instruments. Zach of the meridional 
errors whether axis one-hundred and eighty or axis ninety has a differ- 
ent effeat. However, overal] size differences have similar effects, 
making it impossible to tell what the error is in amount or type. An 
axis one-hundred and eighty meridian size difference of the right eye 
has the same effect as the same defect at axis ninety over the left eye. 
This effect, called the induced effect, is shown when using the tilting 
table, 


The effects of meridional aniseikonia for axis one~hundred and 
eighty of first the right then the left eye on the leaf room are: 


A. If the horizontal meridian of the ocular image of the right 
eye is larger than that of the left, the leaf room will show the follow 
ing characteristic distortions: 


(1) The left-hand wall apvears nearer than it actually is, the right~ 
hand wall farther. 


(2) The left-hand wall appesrs smaller than it actually is, the right- 
hand larger. 


(3) The leaves on the left-hand wall aprear smaller and those on the 
right-hand wall larger. 


(4) The stereoscopic relief of the leaves on the left-hand wall appear 
less than they actually are; those on the right-hand wall greater. 


(5) The vertical line at the corner where the left-hand and back walls 
join, appears shorter. 


(6) The back wall appears to recede away to the right. 


(7) The floor appeers to be inclined down to the right. 


(8) The ceiling appears to be inclined upwerd to the right. 


Actually to measure and correct aniseikonia, a special instrument 
has been devised. It is called the Eikonometer(from the Greek ikon~image, 
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nieter-measure, meaning measurer of images). Essentially the Bikono- 
meter consists of a head rest, two groups of test lens cells, and an 
Eikonic target. 


To insure the reouired accuracy, the head rest is of elaborate 
design. Its purpose is to hold the patient's head so that the eyes 
are in a fixed position relative to the test lens. 


The test lens arrangement consists of two parts, namely: The cells 
for holding the refractive test lens, and the image size measuring 
units. The sige measuring devices are four adjustable size lens units, 
each consisting of a telescopic system of two lens elements designed 
in such a way that a change in axial position of one lens relative to 
the other, changes the magnification of the combination without appreci-~ 
ably changing the power, the system being afocal or of zero refraction. 
One of the units in front of each eye has variable "overall" magnifica~ 
tion; the other is a "meridional" magnification unit, that is, its mag- 
nification is variable in only one given meridian, 


The Eikonic target consists of a central fusion disc with four 
lines radiating horizontally or perpendicularly. At the end of each 
line is placed a pair of small arrows, each numbered and opposite each 
other. By means of polarized light and filters before each eye, the 
even numbered arrows are seen with one eye, the odd numbered arrows 
with the other, Any size difference is instantly shown. The eye with 
the largest image would have the arrows seen by it more widely separ- 
ated than those seen with the other, Measurement of aniseikonia then 
merely consists of increasing the magnification in the eye which had 
the smaller image until the arrows are directly across from each other 
in each of the four peirs. When this is done, the percent magnifica~ 
tion needed to equalize the two images can be read from the magnifi- 
cation units in the Eikonometer. The test is always made at both dis- 
tance and near. 


After the amount of aniseikonia has been determined on the EBi- 
konometer, the problem is to provide spectacle lenses for the patient 
which not only correct the refractive errors if any are present, but 
also the aniseikonia. The lenses which accomplish this are called 
Iseikonic lenses. The task of designing such lenses is, in general, 
very complex. Not only must the power and the magnification require- 
ments be fulfilled, but the lenses must also have good field proper- 
ties. They mest not be too heavy, and their appearance mst be ac- 
ceptable, 


Several types of spectacles can be used for correction of am- 
metropia combined with aniseikonia. Optically, the simplest is the 
so-called fitover type. This consists of ordinary spectacle lenses 
over which one or more size lenses are placed as "fitovers", similar 
to sun glasses you have seen. 


As these usually are heavy and cumbersome, and not of a very good 
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appearance, single lenses are usually designed which correct both the 
aniseikonia and ammetropia. This is accomplished by the use of bi~toric 
lenses, lenses which are cylindrical on each side both front ani back. 
Almost every pair must be computed by calculating the magnification pro- 
duced by curve of front surface, power of the lens, thickness, and dis- 
tance which they are to be worn from the eye--truly a complex task. 


It hes been demonstrated that aniseikonia is rather common. In 
fact practically everyone has a slight degree of size difference. In 
actual clinical practice a pair of eyes which are emmetropic and ortho- 
phoric (no error and perfect muscle balance) are extremely rare. The 
average amounts to about a plus one-half diopter sphere and one prism 
diopter of tendency to divergence. In aniseikonia an amount of about 
one-quarter to one-half percent size difference is considered normal. 


The average person will have a sensitivity to aniseikonia of one~ 
quarter percent. That is, changes in image size on the Eikonometer can 
be detected if of only one-quarter of one percent. Some people are 
even more sensitive, and, of course, others have rather poor sensitivity. 


Interestingly enough, the greater the size difference, the lower 
the sensitivity. As the size correction is worn, however, the sensi- 
tivity will rapidly increase. After a few months of wearing Isekonic 
lenses, a much more accurate estimate of the size error can be made. 


Because a pair of eyes have this size difference, it does not fol- 
low that necessarily. In prescribing for aniseikonia four things are 
generally observed. The correct refraction is tried, orthopitcs are 
tried, diet, and general health is corrected. If none of these elimi- 
nate the discomfort, then and only then is a correction for the anisei- 
konia made. 


People have a tolerance limit for sige differences just as they do 
for every other type of eye error. What is the downfall of one will not 
bother another person at all. Somewhere in the sensorium is a mecha- 
nism which can compensate for aniseikonia. As long as the error is 
within the individual's tolerance range,no trouble is experienced. 


The amount of size difference this mechanism can overcome is amaz- 
ing. We have already noted.: that as one reads across the page only es 
his fixation is at the center of the book are the Images equal. Mathe- 
matically a difference in the relative size of the dioptric images as 
much as ten percent is demonstrated. Yet clinicians find that in gene- 
ral one and one-half percent usually causes trouble. Over five percent 
usually represents the limits of binocular vision beyond which the eyes 
either turn in or out, or the vision from one will be suppressed. 


To explain this a parallel must be drawn. The average pair of or- 
dinary spectacles amounts to about one-half diopter in strength, either 
astigmatism, farsightedness, or nearsightedness. Yet up to twenty years 
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of age the eye has an ability to exert ten or more diopters of accommo- 
dation, This correction is only one twentieth of the total ability of 
the eye to adjust itself, but complete relief is obtained upon this slight 
addition. When we read the eye exerts five times the amount of such an 
error, but no trouble develops. 


It is only when a basic error exists such as a muscle imbalance, 
error of refraction, or aniseikonia, in addition to the normal physio- 
logical deviation for secondary positions of fixation, that the patient 
may be considered clinically as being under a handicap, and his ocular 
symptoms amenable to correction for sizs, muscle imbalance or refrac~ 
tive errors. 


As the mechanism. producing tolerance seems to be a nervous type, it 
is dependent upon the general nervous condition. Any affection of this 
may at any time lower the ability to withstand the effects of aniseiko- 
nia. I said before that one of the greatest benefits of this new work 
has been in the elimination of migraine headaches. Another great thing 
cen also be claimed for it. Among many of the patients that come to 
Dertmouth are those called, in medical terms, neurotics. 


These are people whose main complaint seems to be that of a mental 
nature. 


Regardless of what is done for them, they still have grief. Each 
attempt at a cure seems to produce results for a little while, but noth- 


ing permanent can be done. Many of these have been found to have ap- 
preciable size errors. Correction of these size errors has brought a 
complete change in personalities. In fact, neurotic tendencies can be 
listed as one of the most important subjective symptoms of aniseikonia, 
A little later I shall give some case histories which will bring this 
out. 


You will remember that this work began in 1928. Considering the 
short time during which it has been a clinical entity, much work has 
been done. At this time there are about six clinics and several pri- 
vate practitioners doing the work. Only twenty-one men are qualified by 
their training to write Iseikonic prescriptions. The percentage I have 
quoted, have been those reached by comparison of all patients handled 
by all practictioners and clinicians. Percentage success from correc- 
tion of aniseikonia holds to an average of seventy percent successful. 
This is seventy percent of all those given an aniseikoric correction re- 
ported definite and complete relief, some persons obtaining their first 
comfortable vision in many years. One of these was Aibert Viggam, in- 
ternationally-known writer. You may have read his articles in the Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine or Readers Digest. 


One thing holding back progress in aniseikonia has been scarcity 
and expense of the equipment. . Due to the exactitude and precisicn with 
which Bikonometers have to be made, only a limited number have been 
built : 
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Dr. Hutchinson, of the Los Angeles School of Optometry, has au- 
thorized me to invite any one interested to visit the clinic. Our Los 
Angeles clinic was set uo last January. Dr. Edwin McLaughlin is cli- 
nician in constant attendence. Due to other committments, I attend 
periodically. If I am not there, I am sure he will be glad to answer 
any questions or even make an Hikonic demonstration upon any of you 
that may recuest it. 


I cen think of no better way to ctystallize the abstract theories 
and confusing terms to which you have been exposed, than by means of a 
few case histories, which I heve taken from the records at Dartmouth 
Eye Institute, I want you particularly to notice three things about each 
case. Violent headaches; trouble with reading; and last, each person 
would fall into the psychological group of neurotics. I do not mean 
that every petient sufferizg with aniseikonia is of the neurotic class; 
but, could not every person here wearing glasses have been termed neu- 
rotic to some degree before the use of lenses to over come eye difficul- 
ties? 


Case Report No. 1 


Mrs. C.F.I., No. 8716, housewife, age 27 when we first saw her 
on November 2,1939; she complained of various visual disturbances which 
prevented her from using her eyes. These visual disturbances occurred 
previous to and following severe attacks of headaches with nausea and 
vertigo. For the past five or six years the eye symptoms consisted of 
scintillating scotomata; transient blurring of vision; pulling of eyes; 
and the feeling that her eyes, as well as objects looked at were con- 
stantiy jumping or vibrating; this was especially marked when looking 
at objects which consisted of lines--such as a radiator or rows of print 
on paper--the movement seemed to the patient to te chiefly a lateral one. 
The asthenopic symptoms were practically constant, but were most marked 
before and after a severe headache. The occurence of the headaches was 
somewhat variable, from one to four per month. No history of migraine 
in the patient's family could be located. 


Before being referred here, the patient had undergone very thorough 
physical examinations, but nothing significant enough to explain her 
eye and head symptoms was found, and a diagnosis of migraine had been 
made on four different occasions by the specialists at one of the large 
city hospitals where the patient had been observed for over a period of 
a@ year and a half. The patient was wearing the following glasses: 


R. #1.00D. cyl. x 90 (20/15) 
L. #0.75D. cyl. x 90 (20/15) 


She had had numerous corrections since the age of sixteen, without 
significant relief. Our external examination of the eyes showed only a 
slight chronic conjunctivitis and blepharitis. The pupils reacted nor- 
mally; tensions were normal; no nystagmoid movements; normal versions, 
and the ophthalmosoope showed the media clear and the fundi negative. 
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By retinoscopy and subjective tests the following refractive error was 
determined: 


R, #1.75 ~1.00 x 180 (20/15) 
L, #1.75 =1.00 x 180 (20/15) 


With this correction, the phoria for distance (20') was orthophoria 
to % degree exophoria, while for near (16") there were normal limits, 
and the patient had 100% depth perception on the calibrated Keystone 
card, 


~ The tests for aniseikonia were made using: 


L. #2.00 ~1.25 x 180 


since it was found on the Ophthalmo-Hikonometer that this correction 
balanced most exactly the conjugate foci of emch eye. It was found that 
for distance, the right ocular image was relatively smaller than the left 
to the extent of 1.00% overall (i.e., both horizontally and vertically), 
whereas for near, the right ocular image was relatively smaller than the 
left, in the vertical meridian, to the extent of 1.75%. 


We loaned the patient a temporary pair of glasses correcting her 
ammetropia and aniseikonia, and she reported six weeks later that she 
had not had a single headache, and thet she had beenadle to use her eyes 
with comfort for even such tasks as reading and sewing, which had pre~ 
viously been impossible. Our recheck on the Ophthalmo-Bikonoiheter gave 
substantially the same findings as before, although it was noted that 
the patient was much steadier and able to make finer judgments, such 
that the difference between the distance and the near findings was now 
only 0.25% compared with 0.75% in the horizontal meridian on the pre= 
vious tests. 


Our next report from the patient was two months later, when she 
again stated that she had been quite comfortable and free from headaches. 
She related something quite unusual in her letter, from which the fol- 
lowing is quoted: "Apparently one of these headaches started in my 
sleep, for when I opened my eyes the scotoma was quite evident. Judging 
from past experiences I had had it for five minutes. I was really am 
azed--I had almost forgotten what a migraine headache was——but in a se~ 
cond that same panicky feeling was there and I dashed out of bed, put on 
my glasses and began to dress. It all happened so suddenly that it 
seems like a miracle--for inside of three minutes the whole thing had 
vanished and my vision was absolutely clear. Way in back of my eye was 
the dull throb of the tail end of a headache, I felt a bit of nausea, but 
in a few minutes I ate breakfast and found that my appetite was fine. 
This was the first’ time in my five years of experience that a headache 
stopped for anything, so I do feel quite elated". The patient mentioned 
that on the night before the headache she had read a long novel and also 
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completed a cross word puzzle. 


Comments: This is a case with symptoms very much like those of a mig- 
raine. While working for a commercial artist at the age of about six- 
teen, the patient first began to have some nausea and vertigo, but no 
headaches. Glasses were obt>ined and the patient gave up her job with 
the artist to accept a position as governess, which she held for five 
years. Beginning when she was nineteen years old, the migraine~like 
headaches occurred, accompanied by visual disturbances which at first 
lasted about ten minutes, but in a few years had progressed so that they 
lasted for several hours. It is interesting that it remained for the 
eventual correction of some latent hyperopia and aniseikonia to fully 
relieve the symptoms, despite the fact that numerous physical examina- 
tions, X-rays, basal metabolism tests, allergic. tests, ocular and den~ 
tal investigations, etq., were undergone by the patient before she was 
finally comforted by the correction of the previously unsuspected op- 
tical errors. 


Case Report No. 2 


D. T., No. 2259, female, freshman in high school, age 14 when first 
seen, October 5, 1936; complained of frontal headaches for about one 
year following reading of about one hour, also some eye fatigue, itching, 
and blur when reading. Physical condition was reported negative and 
there was no family history of headaches. No previous glasses; vision 
20/15 in each eye; refractive tests showed emmetropia 0.U. The muscle 


balence was normal, 1 degree exophoria for distance end 4 degrees exo- 
phoria for nesr. Tests for aniseikonia showed that the right ocular 
image was relatively smaller than the left in the horizontal meridian to 
the extent of 2.00%. 


As a result of the tests in [ctober, 1936, the patient was loaned~- 


R. 2.00% mag. x 90 
L. Plano 


which she wore constantly for three weeks, at the end of which time she 
reported that she had had no headaches and that her reading and studying 
did not bother her. 


In June, 1937, (having worn the aniseikonic correction for eight 
months), the patient reported agein that she had had no headaches and no 
significant discomfort from reading except a slight fatigue during exami- 
nation week, which she attributed to stuyding at night later than usual. 


We did not hearagain from the patient until this winter (December, 
1939) which is over three years since we first saw her. The patient re- 
ported that she had been comfortable with the aniseikonic glasses, which 
she had worn practically all of the time, becanse she had found that 
when she removed the glasses, her headaches would return. The patient 
in the past few months had to do more reading and studying and had begun 
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to experience some eye fatigue and a few headaches; also the frame was 
beginning to be uncomfortable. Rechecking on the Ophthalmo-Eikonometer 
showed that the aniseikonic correction could possibly be reduced 3/44 
(i1.e., from 2.00% to 1.25%); however, as the frame was out of adjustment, 
and as we wished to recheck the findings we had the frame straightened 
and advised the patient to wear the same glasses for another week-~ 
which she did, but reported that although she felt better she had had 
one bad headache after long studying. Again a recheck on the Ophthalmo~ 
Bikonometer showed that the 2.00% lens on the right eye was over~correc~ 
ted by 3/4%. Accordingly we replaced the 2.00% lens on the right eye 
with a 1.25% lens, and since this change she has been free from head~ 
aches and otherwise comfortable, 


Case Report No. 3 


T. H., No. 1464, college student, male, age 21 when first seen, 

May 25, 1936, complained of occipitial headaches occurring three or four 
times monthly without any definite connection with the use of the eyes; 
with the headaches there was nausea but no scotoma. These headaches had 
been present since childhood; his father, all his life, had similar head- 
aches which had been diagnosed as migraine by several doctors. The pa-~ 
tient reported that many thorough physical examinations had been essen- 
tially negative. 


The patient had been wearing, for the previous 14 years, the follow- 
ing glasses: 


R. 0.25 cyl x 90 (20/15) 
L. =0.25 sph. -0.25 cyl x90 (20/15) 


The patient stated that these glasses did not influence his head- 
aches, Ophthalmoscopy was negative. Our refractive tests disclosed: 


R. ~0.37 D. sph. (20/20) 
L. 0.50 D. sph. (20/20) 


Muscle balance was orthophoria for distance and 2 degrees exophoria 
for near; ductions and depth perception were normal. 


The Ophthalmo~-Eikonometer showed that the right ocular image was 
relatively smaller than the left to the extent of 1.25% overall, (i.e., 
horizontally and verticelly). 


We prescribed glasses which would correct the slight myopia and the 
1.25% aniseikonia. The patient has worn these glasses since May, 1936, 
and has reported on numerous occasions since then, the last time being 
only about a month ago, that his headaches have been reduced considerably 
if he wears the glasses; he has experimented by leaving the glasses off 
for a time, only to find that his headaches are more frequent. Ina 
period of a year and a half when wearing the glasses quite constantly he 
had only two headaches-~as compared with three to four per month with 
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his former correction. He has also reported that if he is not wearing 
the glasses ond the headache begins, he can "cut the headache short” by 
putting the glasses on. He has found that once a headache starts without 
the glasses on, if he puts the glasses on, the headache will last only 
about three hours, as compared sith 24 hours without the glasses. 


Comments: Naturally, we do not wish to imply that an aniseikonic cor~ 
rection is a specific for migraine, but we think it advisable to state 
that, as in the case just mentioned, we may, by the correction of some 
ocular error, relieve some "trigger point" which at times sets off the 
charge giving rise to migraine-like symptoms. It does not appear pos~ 
sible to rid such patients of all their attacks, but to reduce in fre~ 
quency end severity the occurrence of these attacks, for which the pa- 
tient is of course grateful. 


Technically, perhaps, we should not continue to class a case as 
migraine, after it has been discovered that a certain therapy relieves 
the symptoms. The definition of migraine 2,8 implies that is a condi- 
tion for which a definite focus has not been discovered; therefore, once 
it is disclosed that the eyes are mainly responsible for the production 
of the migraine-like symptoms, the classification of the case must be 
changed. 


As yet aniseikonia is but in its infancy. It has been only a cli- 
nical identity since 1928. It will grow, however, to become a very inm- 
portant part of eye care and comfort. Some day screening tests for ani- 
seikonia will be given as a part of every practitioner's refractive 
techniaue, just as now depth perception, field studies, reading rates, 
fundus examinations, and so on are made. 


As a2 factor of vision, it will become more important to you as 
teachers. Any single eye condition that can cause total disability at 
near, bad headaches, and neurotic tendencies, or a necessity must in- 
terest you. Eventually a screening test which can be added to the vi- 
sual tests most schools are giving now, will be available. However, 
until that time, determination of aniseikonia must depend upon a com 
plete general refraction, intelligent questioning and shrewd diagnosis. 
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READING READINESS AT THE KINDERGARTEN 
AND EARLY FIRST GRADE LEVEL 


Ruth Newby, Primary Supervisor, Pasadena City Schools 


I would like to begin this discussion with the premise that read- 
ing is psychological, based upon the child's entire adjustment to his 
physical, his intellectual, his social and emotional life. Only thru 
this entire adjustment can language development be stimulated and en- 
couraged. <Advits, teachers or parents, must always show evidence of 
interest and understanding of the small child when he has made a real 
effort to express himself, There is nothing so discouraging as the 
feeling of being overlooked, let down, or lack of interest attitude on 
the part of the adult. Insecutity, embarrassment, backwardness, and 
other negative psychological effects are so often caused by adult at- 
titude toward the young child at home or at school. To this idea as 
a starting point I will present a reading readiness program for Kinder- 
garten and early first grade. 


Reading involves more than the printed symbol. Adults have unwit- 
tingly neglected to recognize, to a certain extent, those factors which 
are sO basic in an ideal reading program in the Kindergarten primary le- 
vel. The over anxiety of wanting the child to know the alphabet, to 
read a book, to do number work, has blocked the understanding of these 
adults to the fact that there is a colorful weaving of a concept pat- 
tern of which we heer too little. When does a child begin to be in- 


terested in reading, in arithmetic and in writing? It is long before 

we realize it that this desire is present. Let us consider the very 
young child in his reading readiness program as one of the most valuable 
concerns in our school system. The cause of reading difficulty dis- 
covered early is much easier then the remedy after he is expected to 
have learned to read. 


Long before the child enters the five year old period, training 
the ear should begin. A baby is entertained and he is eagerly aware of 
and pleased with his mother's voice singing lullabies. This enjoyment 
comes even before the spoken voice, because of the rhythm and the varia-~ 
tion of tones. From the singing voice comes the songs without music, 
the Mother Goose Rhymes and other jingles which are repeated to him by 
his adults. These jingles and lullabies are fixed in his mind without 
tiresome effort. It is given to him step by step under hapyy and enter- 
taining experiences. There has been no actuel necessity or pressure for 
him to learn. This method and at this early age, both the realism and 
the fanciful in literature may be begun. A great deal could be said 
concerning the preschool child, and a reading readiness program for him. 
However, since the school takes this child in his fifth year, we are 
concerned at this point and with a forward planning, 


We must remember thet it is a vital experience for the child going 
from the home to school. Many children have not had the opportunity to 
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have playmates near or perhaps none of their own age. In the home he is 
the center of interest, while at school he is only one of many. He is 
involved in many changes in his daily program; home ties are loosened 
a bit, excitement of regularity of going to school each day at a cer- 
tain time, the strangemess of meeting new friends, the anxiety of look-~ 
ing to ae new adult other than his parents as his guide, perhaps walking 
or riding some distance to school each day, new habits are necessarily 
forming and there is interest in meeting new experiences. 


There are sometimes definite reactions upon the child causing 
strange and unusual behavior which takes time to become adjusted to nor- 
mal behavior, He may temporarily become noisy end forward, or back- 
ward and shy, or throwing himself upon the floor, or physically ill 
with homesickness. This is a period of rapid yet steady physical de~ 
velopment. Are these problem cases or are they psychological readjust- 
ments to readiness for new situations? 


Here is where we call upon well trained primary teachers, teachers 
who are best adapted to live with small children, teachers who are fond 
of them and understand home and school situations. Only thru this in- 
fluence is it possible to build a normal and functional reading readi- 
ness program. 


Let us assume thet the number of children in each group is reason- 
able, and thet there are not too many outside pressures upon the tea- 
cher so that she may proceed with a program. When the child first en- 
ters Kindergarten he must be identified quickly with his own name in 
order to put him at ease and produce within him a sense of belonging, 

a feeling of security at least with his teacher. If Tom is his name 
do not carelessly call him Bob, and do not say "little boy, what is 
your name", or "I can't seem to remember your name.* Adults do not re- 
lish this form of impersonal greeting and children are as sensitive as 
adults. 


When the child listens and talks and works with others he is de- 
veloping tools which are necessary parts of the reading process. The 
ability to express oneself and to communicate successfully with others 
is an essential foundation for reading. 


Note the personality adjustments as early as possible. Watch for 
irregularities in vision. For example, does he carry his head on one 
side, does his hair hang down over his eyes to cause a peeking out ap- 
pearance, does he squint, or bat his eyes? Is it difficult for him to 
judge distance, for example, as in bouncing and catching a ball? Does 
the child seem to look out of one eye and then the other? 


Equal in importance to vision is hearing. Watch for irregularity 
in hearing. Irregulerities in hearing very easily could be confused 
with inattention or absorption in thought, etc. Does the child nor- 
mally respond when spoken to, does he catch the convefsation of his 
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companions? Is there a marked difference in interest when he sits fer 
from the teacher as she tells a story, and when he sits near her?. Does 
he strain every nerve of his body and his eyes as he listens when he 
hears the voice? 


Then there is the child with the speech difficulty. The teacher 
will find a few who will lisp, one or two who stutter, many who talk 
too loud and those who talk too low, and many other speech pecularities. 


Many times peculiarities in speech, in vision and in hearing are 
cases wnich should be referred to specialists. Fortunate is the school 
system which includes in its personnel, specialists in these fields. 


Become acquainted with the parents and home in order to build a 
comradeship and interest between pupils, parents, and teachers in re- 
lation to home and school, Early in the year endeavor to discover 
what causes various children to cry, to destroy, to falsify, to exag- 
gerate, to daydream, to stay by himself, etc. 


This interest on the part of the teacher is continued throughout 
the year. At the same time this psychological study is being made, a 
reading readiness program is evolving. The program necessarily weaves 
itself about the child according to his interests, his environment,his 
home condition. In considering interests, environment and home condi- 
tion, a new field of psychology opens and presents itself. We find 
many problems including reading difficulties which are involved such 
as we find in the impoverished community and the favored community, 
large and small classes, the book worm, the mechanically minded, the 
slow, the disinterested, the pampered, the home where father works 
nights and sleeps during the day, the broken home, etc. 


First let us set up the physical environment of a Kindergarten 
room. There must be at least three centers of interest, for example, the 
doll house, the library carner and a space for blockbuilding. Other 
interest centers may be used such as painting easels, clay, interest- 
ing things of nature, workshop, outdoor center consisting of large 
boxes, wheel toys, etc. These interests will very. There is danger 
of presenting too many interests at one time which might cause distrac- 
tion from the real value. 


I have chosen these three main centers as examples of interest 
spots for language development. Reading no longer is regarded as an 
isolated school subject but a necessary accomplishment to nearly all hu- 
man action. Thus oral expression of the English language may be early 
guided through the use of the doll house, the library and the building 
centers, etc. 


Listen to the children talking together in the doll house. Words 
such as father, mother, brother, sister, going, store, children, baby, 
groceries, personal pronouns, such as my, his, her, yours, other words 
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such as eat, sweeps, boy, girl, doll, etc., are commonly used. From 

the library center will be heard such words as pretty, big, see, look, 
that, this dog, cat, which page and the color words. From the block 
center will be heard such words as, big, little, long, short, give,me, 
thet is yours, I want, boat, train, etc. Many rich experiences are ne~ 
cessary in order to motivate speech. The more interesting experiences, 
the greater the wealth of things to talk ebout. The correct use of words 
and the acquisition of a vocabulary are dependent upon understending of 
these new experiences. 


To meke these ideas practical, may I suggest a few helps for oral 
expression: 


1. Planning together 
Example: how the station could be built, how an airplane could 
be made, etc. 


Explaining 
Example: how a geme is played, how father painted Lis car, how 
he made the dump truck 


Relating experiences 
Example: a recent trip, description of something interesting 
which he has seen, telling stories either original or 
one he has heerd read or told to hin. 


4, Giving directions 


Example: where he wishes the ball g-me, how to build a block 
house, how to go to his home to see the new baby, etc. 


5. Drematic Play 
6. Use of play microphone 
7. Use of real microphone if possible. 


Throughout the use of oral expression guidence must be given in 
the following points: 


1. Enunciating pleinly and distinctly. 

2. Use of full sentences when talking or answering questions. 
3. Note any mispronounciation. 

4. Note . baby talk. 

5. Note lisping. 

6. Note stuttering. 


7.Note words which have been used with extra letter such 
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followa, liberary. 
&, Shortened words such as goin, comin, talkin 
9. Modulated voice, 


Oral expression leads to sight expression in that the child con- 
sciously or unconsciously is always looking for printed symbols. Follow- 
ing are a few suggestions for use in sight expression: 


1.Recognition of pictures shown apart from story to associate the 
pictures and stories 


2.Watching the eye movements of the one who is reading. 


3.Care of books 
a. How to turn the page correctly 
bo. Which is the front and which isthe back of the book. 
c. At which part of book does story begin 
d. Where to find the number of the page 
é. Clean hands while looking at the book 


4, Use of simple puzzles. For instance 

a. Matching picture puzzles. 

>. Matching letter puzzles. 
5. Striking off the dates on the calendar 
6. Checking the thermometer for weather 


7. Interest in the numbers on the desk clock, sometimes leAérning to 
tell time, 


8. Games involving following the leader. 
9. Color games--easel painting as expression of ideas 


10. Visual Aids--there are many experiences veluable for children which 
are not available to them. For this reason many fine visual aids are 
provided. I have in mind large chart pictures and slides. Fortunate, 
again, is the school system which provides for its children a fine vis- 
ual aids department. 


Suggestions for use in heariig expression which may easily be en- 
larged from your own exverience: 


1. Following directions, 


2e Games, rhythms and music involving loud and soft msic, slow and 
fast music, gemes of sound of voice, etc. 
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Since the human body end mind work in rhythm then there is reason 
to make use of rhythm in Reading Readiness. Objects, sounds, and ac- 
tivities are connected with certain other sounds. There are many short 
end simple rhythms to be played on the piano to aid the child in sounds 
and word meanings. Examples: 


1. Train in action, ch or sh. Whistle--toot, toot 


2. Skipping slowly and singing I am skipping, I am skipping, tra~-la~ 
la~la- 


3. Walking~-we are walking, we are walking 


4, Swinging--Now we swing high and now we swing low. 


5. The Cow says Moo-—there!s milk for you, 
6, We are hammering, hammering, etc. 


7. Ball--bouncing, bouncing, one, two, three, etc. Ball-bouncing, 
A,B,C,D, etc. There is no harm in getting the rhythm of the alphabet-- 
it comes easy and is remembered as a game. 


8. Galloping horses--galloping, galloping. 
9. Strutting turkeys--gobble, gobble 
10. Humpty Dumpty, etc. 
We must watch for the rhythm of the child's action: 
1. Does he have balance. 
2. With what speed does he walk, skip, and talk. 
3. Is he growing rapidly 


4. Does he seem to-catch the meanings of directions too late to in- 
telligently join the group, etc. 


In considering a growing vocabulary there is involved more than 
just words. Very important factors are the lip end mouth movement and 
the use of the vocal cords. There are interesting characteristics of 
children in their expression in talking. Some speak with very little 
lip movement to a degree of not being plainly understood by the listener 
while others use the lips and mouth when talking with e. marked degree 
of movement. The latter is preferable. There are many delightful 
games wnich may be played to aid the former type of lip movement. For 
example, place a shect of thin paper before the face and pronounce such 
words as when, what, and why, so that the breath when pronouncing the 
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first syllable slightly blows the paper. Find the words which seem un 
usually closed and devise your own games which give the desired result. 
By all means do not make these games exercises or drills, that in it- 
self would bring about the opposite results. Many times this condi-~ 
tion of tightness of facial muscles is brought about because of a feel- 
ing of being ill at ease, fearful of hearing his own voice. Both eyes 
and vocal cords respond in much the same way under pressures of fear, 
strain end emotional unrest. 


Knowing how to relax and rest is very seldom associated with read- 
ing or reading readiness. As a matter of fact it is so closely associ- 
ated that its full value is missed. By relaxation I do not mean rest 
in the sense of remaining upon a cot a certain length of time in an im 
movable position, But I do mean a time to stretch in relaxation, to 
yawn, to roll easily, to flop down on ones stomach, to put ones hands 
at the back of the neck in a comfortable way. May I emphasize yawning 
as a delightful and very useful means of letting go. To produce this 
form of letting go, find a comfortable spot where each child may have 
plenty of room preferably on a rug. After each has flopped or rolled, 
etc., into a restful position then in a soft melodious voice tell the 
story of the little lamb who yawned and yawned himself to sleep, or 
how the baby brother yawned and yawned as he settled himself for his 
nap. Make up your own little stories and use the stories which the 
children would like to add. 


Discriminations, number concepts and relationships are most valu- 
able in meeting with new experiences. Discriminations such as in colors 
(red, blue, yellow, purple, brown, etc.,) between materials (wood, 
cloth, paper, gold, silver), between opposites and similarities(rough; 
smooth), or (top-bottom, up-down, over-under, left-right, narrow-wide) 
and y number -and shape relationships (large-small, round~square, long~ 
short). 


Reading involves writing and both involve muscular coordination. 
So often do we hear, "my child hes enjoyed his play in the Kindergar- 
ten and now that he is in the first grade he will have to get to work". 
As a matter of fact, physically, mentally and socially he has been gett- 
ing to work, but by the way of the play way, which is the child's way, 
and not the drudgery way which is an adult way. How can the child 
read when he hasn't yet learned how to coordinate his eye muscles and 
arm muscles in order to use the long handled paint brush in easel 
painting without spilling paint? How can he learn to read when his eye 
muscles and his leg muscles do not coordinate well enough to get the 
child up and down stairs successfully or to strike the head of a nail 
with a hammer or carry a book across the floor without dropping it? 
There must be a physical end psychological development stage for large 
end small muscle coordination. 


It is always wise to experiment with new ideas which might be of 
value to reading readiness. One which I tried out this year and which 
was of great value to my group I would like to share with you. I have 
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a large chart with a back of celotex, with hook arrangement in the 
following manner: 


Here Library Chairs Doll House House Keeper 


Envelope for ° 
jeiris! names | | boys! names 


Every child's name is printed upon a large card. Each day I charted 
the cards of the children present under "here" and under each of the 
other headings of duties I placed a card bearing the name of a different 
child. Eech duty lasted a:-week. Each child having a duty could choose 
helpers, if he wished. It wesn't long before each child knew his own 
name and charted his own name card. Of interest to me was the fact 
that the children were helping each other in recognizing their name cards 
and getting a real enjoyment out of it. This game served a double pur- 
pose, first it gave teach child a real sense of satisfaction that not 
only did he have a real sense of ownership of a name which he could re- 
cognize but second, he felt a real part in the Kindergarten program. 

You may ask of what use could name recognition be in Kindergarten. All 
pictures were labeled with name of child and date, all sweaters, coats 
and caps were labeled, all books, toys, and other articles which each 
child brought to school were marked with the individual name. At least 
one word was truly fis own and quickly recognized when he went to the 
first grade. 


I have said a great deal concerning reading readiness in Kinder- 
garten. Having had experience watching the Kindergarten child's pro- 
gress in his primary reading I am firmly convinced that with a full 
freedom of expression and where reading concepts are fixed in his mind, 
under conditions of delight and pleasure, without some effort, the 
child's physical and psychological reaction in steps to reading is easy 
and sure. 


The Kindergarten and first grade tecchers should consult together 
the needs for Reading Readiness in relation to first grade and each in- 
dividual child. 


When the first grade teacher receives the incoming class she is 
wise if she first studies the cumulative records and other evidences 
of growth, knovs the background and history of each child. From this 
point the Kindergarten program should be carried on as nearly as pos- 
sible in the first grade to the program from which he has been guided. 
The time element for this varies according to the interests and person- 
alities in the group. A sudden break in the learning situation as 
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might be in the Kindergarten first grade promotion is extremely detri- 
mental. It is true that the physical environment is different but it 
should not be necessarily different. A certain amount of change is 
stimulating end a certain amount of newness in the program is essential. 
However, avoid sudden changes. The main interest centers are present 
in the first grade, the library shelves and comfortable chairs beside 
it, the doll house (in a much smaller space and simpler in form) and a 
block building center, etc. Possibly a different set of blocks is pre- 
sented, smaller in size and variation which are stimulating. 


It has been a long standing, and I hope an out-dated idea, that 
reading is the first thing that is taught in the first grade. As a 
matter of fact the reading readiness program continues almost entirely 
throughout the first grade, At the beginning of the year there is evi- 
dence of immaturity of many children. They are still in the babyhood 
stage which should not be changed or pushed but guided. Often this 
stage can be detected by the lack of interest, lack of expression on 
the face, constantly making excuses to leave the group such as getting 
a drink, never looking at a book with interest, shy and self-conscious. 


To develop an interest in and power to read must first come the 
cultivation of a taste for and interest in books. On the book table, 
when he first enters first grade, are story books in which are familiar 
stories which his Kindergarten teacher has told to him,"The Three Bears” 
"The Three Billy Goats Gruff", etc. This one of his first joys. He can 
actually handle a familiar story. Since he has practically memorized 
the story he can look at the pictures and retell the story. Since he 
knows the story he is inspired to draw or paint his own picture. When 
this is completed the teacher can print the name of the story he has 
produced with the child's name also. Example: under the picture painted 
of the three bears in the woods, he quickly associates pictures and 
words together. Soon, if the words appear often enough the child may 
distinguish letters or even words which he has learned. He may find 
letters which he already knows in his own name. What a sense of satis- 
faction he now feels, His desire to know and read more is stimulated. 
The child is now in the looking process. He will want to know what it 
says under the picture in the book or on the wall. The interest of 
the child is ceptured. This is the associetion of familiar pictures 
end stories. 


Another method is to encourage each child to bring to his teacher 
any picture he has made. It might be a bear, a house with garden, a 
boy playing ball, etc. Immediately the teacher should ask the name of 
his picture and while he is looking on, print the dictated words under 
his picture, ° 


There is a possibility of interest in a weather record chart. Each 
chart bearing a word describing the day's weather. Example: cold, windy, 
sunny, snowy, etc. Above the word is a picture which illustrates the 
word printed below. May I sugcest other similar charts illustrated by 
pictures which may be usod at the opportune time, a chart for clean 
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teeth, for bank day, days of the week, calendar, library day, etc. 
Large story charts, pictures from magazines or pictures made by the 
children may be used. These same kinds of charts may profitably be used 
in Kindergarten. 


Small books may be made from the individual illustrations and the 
story printed by the teacher. This may be their first book. This is a 
great thrill for them. Many times one may find the child has mastered 
the use of many new words. This is the beginner's first reading ma~ 
terial and is developed thru his experiences. Later he finds .similar 
stories from books on the library t able to those in his first regular 
printed book, 


From what sources may the child obtain new information and new ex- 
periences in the classroom? The science table has a wealth of interest 
and an opportunity to learn new words and expressions not found in their 
readers such as the magnet, microscope, experiment, slides, acorns, 
pine cones, seeds, rocks, cotton, feathers, badges, scale to weigh rocks, 
etc. An entire reading readiness program and, first steps in reading 
could be based upon science and nature study, There are so many possi- 
bilities for experimentation simple enough for their use and understand- 
ing. It is an exceedingly valuable means of expression in a remedial 
group. Other sources of experience is the garden and outdoor pets, 
simple excursions visiting near by things and places of interest, regu- 
lar visits to the library where they may brouse, etc. Thru this in- 
formal program which emphasizes individual tastes and interests, basic 
reading skills are easily, normally, and interestingly, learned. The 
child gains confidence in his ability to understand, develops interest 
and helps the child to build a sight vocabulary more effectively than 
abstract drill. He feels comfortable and adequate to talk with the 
rest of his friends and family. He is beginning to feel a sense of 
power when he has gained the ability to read printed words. 


A balanced reading program should include psychological growth 
in self-confidence, curiosity, personality, enjoyment of books and pic- 
tures, experience and satisfaction. All rending material must be very 
simple and meeting the needs of the individual child. Grouping child- 
ren according to readiness is essential, providing simple material over 
a longer period of time for mastery is necessary. 


As we think through and plan a reading readiness program let us 
remember we are also assisting children physically and mentelly in be~ 
coming well-adjusted, well oriented personalities, and to help them 
achieve success as social beings. 





PROCEDUNES FOR DEVELOPING COMPREHENSION IN READING 
Marguerite Nordahl, San Diego State College 


Procedures for developing comprehension in reeding are evolved in 
terms of one's conceptions of the field. Hence, we should agree what 
we mean when ve use the word reading before we discuss procedures for 
developing comprehension. Reading has been comnonly conceived as be-~ 
havior with regard for printed word forms only. It has been considered 
largely from the standpoint of the nature of the printed symbols and 
from the behavior stimulated by cuestions about the printed symbols. 
Consequently, major emphasis hes been given to the development of books 
to stimulate reading of word forms <nd to the regimentation of students 
recognizing end comprehending printed words. Behavior with printed ma- 
terial has been considered to be in a category in its own right. 


Conceiving the reading vrocess in terms of only printed symbols 
is too limiting. An intelligent understending of the reading process in- 
volves interpretation of the intrinsic nature of the behavior that is 
activated. Behevior that lezds to a maximum degree of insight in adavta- 
tion and to the creation of continuously more effective control of the 
environment should be the goal of all teaching. The stimulation of such 
behavior necessitctss conceiving reading in terms of discriminative 
thinking. Discrimin-tive thinking with regerd for printed symbols is de- 
pendent unon one's discriminstive reactions with all aspects of experi- 
encing. Meaning does not exist vrithin printed words. The words are 
only the symbols for ideas. Too frequently they are considered to be 
the ideas rather than the stirmlus for the creation of ideas. The crea~ 
tion of ideas is dependent uoon the reader. Reading is a process of mak~ 
ing meanings, end the reader can project into printed symbols only the 
meanings thet he possesses. 


Hence, recognition and comprehension of word symbols are only spe- 
Cialized aspects of the reeding process. If one does not possess the 
concepts for which the printed symbols stend, he cannot achieve the mean- 
ings th-t the writer intended. For instance, the zoolozical meaning of 
the term "grenadier" is, according to Tebster's New Internationel Dic- 
tionary, "any of the certain marine anacanthine fishes constituting the 
femily iiacrouirdse, They mostly inhabit the deep sea.” Unless one is 
an ichthyologist or has observed fishes in an unusually discriminative 
way, he is likely to heave limited experiential bases concerning grena- 
dier fishes. His concepts will evolve chiefly through interpretation of 
fishes that he has seen. If he attempts further to refine the concept 
through the word “anacanthine", agein the meaning will be dependent up- 
on his background of concepts. Definitionally the word means, "an or~ 
der or suborder of teleost fishes, having all the rays of the median 
end pelvic fins soft and jointed, the pelvic fins thoracic or jugular 
in position, end the air bladder, “hen vresent, usually without a duct. . 

. " et cetera. 


The meaning which en individual projects into reading of symbols is 
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dependent lergely uoon his exceriential background of reading of actual 
things. Reeding of things is a much more direct process than the read- 
ing of symbols which can only stimulate ideas about things for which 

the symbols stand. Readirg of things has been pertinently termed "pri- 
mery reading", end the implementation of "primary reading" through the 
reading of word symbols has been comnerably termed, "secondary reading" 2 
This differentiation is a very helpful one} and it will be used through- 
out this neper. It challenges one to the awareness that reading of 
things is e more direct process than "secondary reading" and thet it is 
basic for "secondary reading". 


To analyze procedures for "“secondery reading", reading of printed 
symbols, one should first analyze "primary reading", reading of things. 
The materials and procedures for "secondery reading" should be selected 
upon the basis of the nature and the amount of "primary reading" that 
has been done and that is to be develaped by the group of learners un~ 
der consideration. 


At the elementary school level, the "primary reading" of science 
met rials can very well be one of the major sources for reading. Through 
observation of constancy and variation stimuli, generalizaticns develop 
which, through continuous epplication, lead to basic concepts. For ex- 
ample, children in studying the wild flowers of a given region cen do 
a great enount of "primery reading". They can be stimlated to a high 
level of understanding end appreciation through discovery of the order 
end pattern that determine plant families. The discovery thet a large 
group of flowers has its petals and sepals arranged in patterns of mul- 
tiples of three, thet its leaves are parallel-veined, end thet it grows 
from a bulb, develops considerable appreciation for the lily family. The 
discovery of other families and the formulation of generelized concepts 
for plent classificetion and environmental adaptation are significant 
for appreciation and control of plant life. Frequently, teachers ere 
inclined to have children read and memorize the names of the parts of 
flowers, the names (common and scientific) of many.flowers and fects 
concerning plant life. The end-product is often largely a mass of name~ 
callinz habituations that may remain for years with the individual as 
memorized bits of knowled-e and pedantic hang-overs of school learning. 
as such, they stimul-te very little sincere thought thrt leads to ap- 
preciation, understanding and control of plant life. The "primary read- 
ing" of science meterials leads to basic concepts thrt stimulate dynamic 
understandings and ap»recietion for control of that aspect of the en- 
vironment. It also stimulates desirable tehavioral-patterns and readi- 
ness and interest in "secondary reading" of science. 


Similarly, in the field of geography, "primary reading" should lead 


1 Spencer, Peter L., "Reading in the Content Fields". An unpublished 
lecture given at the Reading Conference of the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, California, on July 7, 1941. Pages 3 and 4. 
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to a hich level of interpretation of eeographic principles and concepts. 
Children in the primery grades can readily discern and formate besic 
concepts with regard for seesons, what determines climate, concepts of 
spetial orientation, et cetera. Map-reading that stimulates intelligent 
thinkinz leads to a high level of discriminotive interpretation and is 
quite unlike the memorization of places on maps, the naming of the pro- 
ducts of a given region, the building of markets to depict the agricul~ 
ture of a given country, and many of the so-called "social activities" 
that deserve some of the criticism that is being given them et the pre- 
sent tinte. 


A grade three group of children at the Campus Elementary School in 
San Diego has been studying Africa. An aspect of the work was map-read- 
ing end interpretation of seasons, Climate, et cetera. The children 
were stimulated to interpret some of the detcrminants of climate. The 
aigtence of a given place from the equator, its elevation, its proxi- 
mity to oceans, lakes and seas, the ocean currents, and mountains and 
reinfall are some of the factors thet were developed. Through the inter- 
pretation of the above one can develop an eppreciation for the people, 
for plant life, and for the history of a given place. The group of 
children who studied Africa had considerable appreciation for the people 
and the country and through such interpretations were able to understand 
much of the primitive negro art, music, customs end life. 


Another illustraticn is in the field of arithmetic. Unless one 
develops the basic concepts with regerd for quantity, he will be unable 
intelligently to control that aspect of his environment. If implemen- 
tation in the form of number manipulation becomes the goal and the re- 
sult of the arithmetic class, a high level of insightful control of the 
quantitative aspects of the environment is not likely to occur, When a 
teacher stimulates children to understand basic concepts with regard for 
quantity, it is difficult to predict the outcome. For example, a group 
of children in grade three has been lead to interpretation of the deci-~ 
mal notational system, to the process of division, and to divisor-divi- 
dend-quotient relationships. Their control of their behavior and their 
intense interest have challenzed them to concepts and work with the in-~ 
terpretetion of quantitative relationships of topics that are listed 
for several grades above their grede placement. The writer is not ad- 
voceting thet the grade placement of such topics be changed to conform 
with this specific group of children, but it is evident that insight- 
ful behavior that emerges from reading primary sourcés is much more dy- 
namic then that which results from following pages in a book. 


Too often the pages to be covered in books become the goal of the 
teacher end the children rather than merely a means to stimulate a high 
level of discriminative thinking. When reading of word symbols becomes 
an end in itself, the meaning that the reader creates is often relative- 
ly insignificant. Rudyard Kipling in writing of his early childhood 
speaks of being introduced ". . . to two very impressive things--an ab- 
straction called God, the intimete friend and ally of Aunty Rosa, gene 
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rally believed to live behind the kitchen range ‘beceuse it was hot 
there--and a dirty brown book filled with unintelligible dots and marks. 
Afterwoard he learned to know the Lord as the only thing in the world 
more awful than Aunty Rosa--as a Crerture th:t stood in the background 
and counted the strokes of the cane. Sut the reading was, just then, a 
much more serious metter than any creed. Aunty Rosa sat him upon a table 
and told him that A B meant ab. 


‘Why?! gaid Punch. 'Why does A B mean ab?! 


‘Because I tell you it does', said Aunty Rosa, ‘and you've got to 
say it.' For months, ageinst his will, Punch stumbled through the brown 
book, He repeated till he was thrice weery 'the Cat lay on the Mat and 
the Rat came in.!' Then, in a venerable megazine, he found a portentous 
picture of a griffin, with verses below. This glimpse of new worlds 
was so tantalizing th-t -he decided to read everything." 


Kipling was, no doubt, an excellent reader of things, and when 
reading of printed symbols stimuleted his thinking of meanings ebout 
things, he turned to "secondary reading". 


Procedures for developing comprehension for reading of "secondary" 
materials, and I reiterate that I refer to reading of printed symbols, 
cen be developed only in terms of the amount of "primary reading" that 
hes been done, Until teachers develop within themselves the power to 
stimulate a high level of thinking with "primary reading", they are 
likely to stimulate behavior for "secondary reading" that leads to a 
body of information and facts that become the main goal of education. 
Ralph Tyler in his chapter, "The Relation Between Recall end Higher Men- 
tel Processes" states thet, "Interviews with college students indicate 
that more than 60 percent of the students in college believe that the 
chief duty of college students is to memorize the information which their 
instructors consider important. The emphasis given to recall of facts 
in typical college examinetions is one of the chief seasons for the 
existence of this belief, The vast majority of examinetions mainly re- 
quire studenis to remember and state facts presented in textbooks and 
lectures. It is not surprising that students think of memorization as 
the fundamental recuirement in education." 2 The process of memorization 
of facts leads to a high level of insight into basic relationships and 
to a high level of discriminetive behavior in one's control of the en- 
vironment. That it does is certeinly open to question. Tyler attempted 
to determine this relationship through data obtained from the Ohio 
State University examinations. In courses in the fields of zoology, sta- 
tistics, chemistry, botany, geogrephy, and several other fields, tests 


1 Kipling, Rudyard, "Bea Baa, Black Sheep". Reader's Digest, Vol.30, 
124—5, April, 1937. 

2 Tyler, Ralph ¥., "The Relation Between Recall and Higher Mental Pro- 
cesses". From the book, Educction As Cultivation of the Higher Mental 
Processés, by Charles H, Judd with the cooperation of srnet R. Bres- 

anh ae li. McCallister, and Ralph 7. Tyler. N.Y.,Meacmillan, 1936, 
Page a 
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vers given in each course to measure different aspects of learning. One 
set of questions tested the ability to recall information thet hed been 
developed in the course. The purpose of the second test was to reveal 
the ability to recall principles th-t had been taught and the applica- 
tion of the principles to situations thet had not been discussed. The 
third test was designed to test the ability to make inferences from data 
thet had not been developed in the course. The results of Tyler's study 
reveal thet memorization of factual material often feils to result in 
the epplication of the facts to new situations. About half of the stu-~ 
dents who were above the average of the group in recall of information 
were below the average in the application of the principles and in in-~ 
ference. Tyler concludes that, "If the higher mental processes of appli- 
cation of principles and inference are really to be cultivated, learn- 
ing conditions appropriate for their cultivation are necessary." 


Not unlike the procedures for developing "primary reading", the pro- 
cedures for developing comprehension with "secondary reading" must be 
evolved through the major concern of the intrinsic nature of behevior 
rether than merely in terms of the stimulus. Teechers are frequently 
intrengigent in their orgenization of so-called comprehension exercises 
with which they ask children to perform, cnd the performance conforming 
to a pattern of enswers is trenslated to be ..synonymous with comprehen- 
sion. Often teacher-made exercises are developed from the pattern of stan- 
dardized tests which many educetors substitute for use of their own in- 
telligence and which too few analyze from the standpoint of what the test 
has the possibilities of measuring. Hany of tk test—users whose stoli- 
dity in accepting the "linguistic parephernalia" and the simplification 
of the term "reading" are the same ones who are willing to resort to 
the repetition of exercises to the extent th: t the child can fluently 
end with fractional meanings respond to many pages of questions. That 
such drilling will result in other than mechanicel behavior does not 
seem reasonable, 


In my judgment, there are two main problems for teachers in develop- 
ing comprehension with "secondery reading". The first is thet of"reed- 
ing" the class situetion--each individual and the group. With all teach- 
ing this is a basic point. Receding one's pupils involves so many fec- 
tors that the writer will not attempt to develop them in this paper, but 
the list should include reading the thinking of each individual end the 
group, pecing materials end stimuleting in a manner such that leerning 
in continuous and dynemic, reading each dhild's readiness with regrrd for 
hearing end vision, his emotional end social readiness and his total 
o ttern of responsitivity. The effectiveness of teaching is dependent 
upon a teacher's astuteness in reading his pupils. 


The second concern in developing comprehension is th-t of the sti- 
mlus. The stimulus is significant in conditioning the thinking thet 
will occur. Questions and problems that call for merely the return of 


1 Tbid, page 17. 
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information foutd in a book tends to stimulate reletively little dis- 
crininative thinking. Questions th-t challenge interpretation and ap- 
plicetion of concépts stimulate critical thinkins. Teacher made ma- 
terials end materials thet are selected from textbooks and workbooks 
should be analyzed from-specific points. A list of some of the factors 
which are important are listed below: 


1. Materials should be selected that heve the potentialities to sti- 
mulete discriminative thinking. 


A. Questions shoulc be used th t check interpretation and applica- 
tion of basic concepts through 


1. observation of primsry source materials and through con- 
cepts thet herve developed from "»>rimary reading". 


2. organization of one's background of experience. 
3. experimentation. 
4, analogy. 


B. Questions thet require interpretsticn through content reading 
are helpful. (This is significant to the extent that the basic 
concepts are present within the context.) 


C. Questions th:t reauire opinions end the application of cammon 
sense should be used. 


D. Questions should be developed thet challenge critical think- 
ing through 
1. checking the book with itself. 
2. checking book with other books. 


3e checking book through reading of primary source ma- 
terials. 


2, Materials should be developed thet fit the given group of child 
ren from the stendpoint of the 


A. children's background of concepts. 

B. children's realm of interests. 

C. needs of the group end of individuals. 

D. nature and the difficulty of the concepts. 

E. difficulty of the vocabulary from the standpoint of 
1. word recognition 
2. word meaninzs. 

F. desirability of the material for the group. 


3. Materials should be relevent end should heve a high. level of 
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significance for the given growp of children, 
4, Materials should be written in a style th-t is cleer and that is 


constructive for developing critical thinking, good expression, 
et cetera. 


5. Materials should be selected that will stimulate further learn- 
ings. 


The refinement of ideas should be a continuous process. 


There should be established an intelligent balance of oral and writien 
comprehension checks, At all times the goal of the teaaher should be to 
stimulate a high level of cisctriminetive behavior. In the stimulation 
of such behavior “»nrimary reading" will be given emphasis, end "secon- 
dary reoeding" will be an important implementation to stimulate signi- 
ficant thinking. In this program thinking will be stimulated in a manner 
such th-t the reader will become master of his reading. 





PHYSICAL GROVTH FACTORS 


F. Theodore Perkins, Claremont Colleges 


Probably the most charecteristic feature of children is thet they 
grow--yet the nature of this growth has baffled the biologist, the edu- 
cator, the physician since the beginning of recorded history. Obvious- 
ly to attempt a treatment of the whole area of chysiceal crowth in a 45- 
minute presentation would be foolhardy, to say the least. Rather, I 
propose merely to indicate a few recent trends with reference to this 
problem and to raise some questions for your consideration. 


Before giving a brief review of some significant recent studies of 
physical growth, I should like to draw attention to a few principles 
that have become increasingly evident in recent years. 


1. The organismas-a-whole grows. Growth is all of one piece. 


Physical growth is only one aspect of total growth and mst be consi- 
dered in relation to other aspects. This view of growth has received 
full consideration only within recent years. It will be recalled that 
the founders of the cellular theory of biology, Schleiden and Schwann 
proposed that growth was merely a "multiplication of cells". This be- 
came the prevailing view in biolozical and medical science until the be- 
ginning of the present century when the organismic biologist began to 
take an opposite position, namely, that the organism grew its cells; 
that the cell was the end-product of growth of the total organism. Child, 
Coghill, Weiss end others were able to show through experimental embryo- 
logy how patterns of the total organism, called growth gradients, deter- 
mined the growth occuring in a given part of the organism. 


2. Growth is the result of internal and external stimulation, 


Present day thinking and research in biology is just beginning to ap- 
preciate Claude Bernard's proposition that the development of the or- 
ganism could only be understood in terms of the internal and external 
milieu. Within recent years the internal factors have received greater 
attention than the external fectors. Child, however, would emphasize 
that the fundamental unit of growth is the organism-in-an-environment 
and thet in the fertilized egz the interne] and external stimulation 
patterns resuit in a certain gradient of growth and sensitivity, namely, 
a surface-interior gradient. 


A relatively new field of consideration which has special significance 
for the educetor, is that of mass physiology. Here external factors of 
the tempo of a civilization can be shown to hove an influence on the 
physiologicel functions of the individual, Metabolism, certainly a 
growth function, for example, is influenced by the oriental v.s. the 
occidental "culture-pattern". In the occident hyper-tension, a high me- 
tabolism with hyper-sensitivity, is common. In the orient, on the con- 
trary, hypo-tension, a low metabolic pattern, is the rule. Studies have 
shown that occidentals with a hyper-tension pattern, vith high blood 
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pressure, who have moved to the orient show a progressive lessening of 
the hyper-tension and a drop in bléod pressure. The amount of such 
change is a function of the length of residence in the orient, A simi-~ 
lar influence in the opposite direction obtains when orientals move to 
the occident. Dietary, climatic and geographic factors cannot be shown 
to produce these effects. Little has been done with children in this 
area but it is suggestive of future research. 


The external milieu for growth may then include much more than the ob- 
vious nutritive, climatic end geographic factors heretofore emphasized. 


3. Physic wth t be considered in relation to social expectancies. 


Let me illustrate this point by reading a conversation of a five-year=- 
old boy. This meterial is part of a monograph being prepared by Mary 
Fisher of Vassar College on the "Universal Child", 


"PHD UNIVERSAL CHILD" 


Excerpt from material presented to collaborators Mey 19, 1941 
by 
Mary Fisher 
Department of Child Study, Vassar College 


This is a student teacher's recording of a monologue of a five-year old 
boy as he rests after his lunch. This little boy can put into words what 
all children feel but are not verbal enough to say about their preoccupa- 
tion with not being able to catch up to people and the eternal illusion 
that you can do what you want to do when you grow up. He is talking to 
his favorite toy, an earless rabbit, as he says these things. 


"Today I'm not gonna be big. I'm gonna be a little baby and you must 
take care of me. I can't do anything for myself. I can just lie in 
your lap. I'm tired of being a big boy for a while. 


"It's awful the way you go on being big. Of course you want to grow big 
but you couldn't help it if you didn't want to. You just keep on grow 
ing. It would be awful if you didn't like it ‘cause it would just go 

on anyhow and how sad that would be. 


"But being big is the best, best thing, isn't it? When you're big 
everything happens, instead of just waiting to be big. When you get dig 
you can do what you want to do and nobody tells you end you don't have 
to ask. You just go ahead end do what you want. And you can tell other 
people. That's a good thing. 


“When I get big I'm not going to be afraid of anything and I'm not going 
to cry ever! People who cry when they are big are silly. When my mon 
my cries she said it's because she loves Bomsie and me and things make 
her sad. I guess I won't love anybody. I'11 take care of mommy and Bom- 
sie but I won't love them to make me cry. I will be very big and very 
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strong and I'll kill a lot of people, and I'll take care of people if 
they want me to but still be all by myself. 


"But not now. Today you must teke care of me. I am a little baby. Only 
don't tell anyone that. I wish you would pay attention to me instead of 
always writing. Thet's being bic. You don't have to pay attention if 
you don't want to. 


"It would be funny if I was big and you were little. I wouldn't pay any 
attention to you and I'd make you do things you didn't like to. But I 
guess I won't ever be able to do that to you 'ceause I won't ever be able 
to catch up to you. I won't ever be able to be the same as you at the 
same time. It would be funny if when you were born you were grown up, 
wouldn't it? And then instead of getting older you got younger and litt- 
ler till you were a baby. Thet would be funny. 


"What if that happened now? It would mix people up a lot, wouldn't it? 
I wish you were a baby so I could take care of you. 


"Do you know how babies come? They are part of the mother and part of 
the daddy--Bomsie told me, If you were my baby you would be part of me. 
I would take care of you and feed you and give you a bath and dress you 
and let you come in my bed and kiss you and not let anybody shoot you. 

I would kill all the people who came near. Killing people mst be very 
easy because people aren't much. And they do a lot of it, 


"In the other side of the ocean, if we were there, we might be dead now. 
Did you know that? It is not safe there. Not many pleces is safe. 
Even this place is not yery safe. There may be shooting here some day 
too. I wish we could run away from it, but everywhere you go there is 
shooting. 


"It makes me dream and I wake up and cry--being scared like that. 


"Some day if I grow up and I guess I will, I'11 have to shoot too. Some- 
times I wish I didn't have to grow big. NOW! Thet's why you must talce 
care of me and we will pretend I'm a little baby and have a long time to 
wait till I grow big." 


This highly verbal boy has expressed what many other children feel, Our 
culture pattern places a high premium upon physical growth in early and 
later childhood for both boys and girls. During sdolescence and later 
the expectancy changes for girls but remains for boys, In such a pat- 
tern the child who grows slowly is subject to special pressures. TFeed- 
ing-problems, emotional meals and the like are the result in the home; 
other stigma such as being chronically "underweight" are added by the 
school. Parents and particularly primary teachers need to rethink their 
expectancies concerning physical growth. The child needs to be accep- 
ted as he is and to accept himself as an organism rether than to yearn 
through life to be some other type of physical organism. 
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Not only does this metter of expectancy apply to the gross features of 
physical growth but to special aspects as well. I am reminded of the 

cease of Sally who needed glasses for school work but her mother thought 
that glasses m-de her look too old for an S-year-old. And of course 

many of you have encountered the opposition of boys to glasses. Similar 
illustrations might be drawn from other special aspects of physical growth. 


4, Growth is idiomatic not normative. 


Probably no approach to the problem of physical growth has perpetuated 
more mis-information than the normative. This approach led us to mea~ 
sure a large sample of 6-year~olds and to draw up averages for the vari- 
ous dimensions measured. Then a different sample of 7-year-olds was 
measured, end so on. This led to the belief that all children - should 
be evaluated with reference to these norms. More recent material would 
demonstrate that for many children these averages were complistely in- 
appropriate. The total pattern of growth for their orfanisms was com- 
pletely different. Lawrence K. Frank has termed this the idaomatic 
charecter of the growth process for each individual. Teachers particu- 
larly with large numbers of pupils found the normative material easy to 
use, but at the same time did considerable damage to many pupils. 


However, parents also were influenced by the normative material largely 
through the pediatric group. The so-called Vatson period of pediatrics 
tended to regard all infants as identical and all recuiring the same 
treatment and the same food. Although departures from formulee had to 
be made, the parent was led to believe this was an abnormal condition, 
Not only did this movement apply to the nutrition of the child but also 
to a formule for handling the child, to clock-precision shedules end 
the like. Many parents of this period have remarked recently that they 
would like to have their children over again s0 thet they could enjoy 
them. 


The recent material from the pedietric gfoup shows a realization of the 
idiomatic character of the srowth pattern of each child. Some infants 
need two-hour feedings, some three, some four, some five; some are in~ 
terested in food to the exclusion of all else; some are interested in 
food only when there is little else to respond to; some need and respond 
to large amounts of affection, others need little, 


With the newer emphasis on the period of infancy and pre-school growth, 
the primery teacher should be able to approach the problem of physical 
growth from a saner point of view. 


5+ Growth is continuous. 


On the surface this principle is of little concern to the person interes- 
ted in the early elementary school, Yet when one considers that this is 
an important foundation period for later educational experience and for 
later life, its significance is clear. That the organism never ceases to 
grow has become increasingly demonstrated through research studies--yet 
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attitudes toward growth, desire to grow in certain directions all play 

a role in later life. Who of you have not known the individual who over- 
compensated in nhysical development becouse of certain lacks of adjust- 
ment in the classroom or &thers who felt inferior in any situation call- 
ing for physical prowess, but who compensated by over-conscientious at- 
titudes toward classwork. Many of these attitudes have their roots very 
early in the child's school experience and persist throughout the life 
of the individual. 


. Other principles might be added to these but perhaps these will 
suffice to five some picture of the changes in the conception of physi- 
cal growth during the recent period, Let us turn now to a number of 
studies of physical growth, 


Before*reviewing these studies two features of their methodology 
should be mentioned. First, they are longitudinal rather than cross- 
sectional. That is, the same children are studied over a period of 
years and the changes in growth related to the individual's earlier pat- 
tern. Second, efforts are made to appraise the individual's total growth, 
physical growth being only one dimension of that -totsl growth. 


Fels Institute Studies 


The Fels Research Institute at Antioch College under the direction 
of Sontag has been conducting a study of the same children over the past 
ten to twelve years. This study is significant in that it started with 
cases during the pregnancy of the mother and studied the case through 
the period thus far and will continue indefinitely perhaps to the death 
of the person, Another somewhat unique feature of this study is that 
the cases are in small urban or rural districts of central Ohio, repre~ 
senting some thirty-four different schdols. 


Only a few of the findings of this study can be mentioned at this 
time. During the fetal period, the fetus appears to be influenced by 
a large number of stimuli, In fact, Sontag points out that contrary to 
popular belief the fetus is influenced by most conditions both external 
to end within the physiological system of the mother. Loud sounds, runn-~ 
ing the vacuum cleaner or the washing machine caused increased motion 
of the fetus. Drugs, esvecially sedatives, stop movement of the fetus. 


There are also reciprocal relations between fetus and mother as an 
effort to balance the metabolic process of both. For example, when the 
mother is hypothyroid, the thyroid of the fetus is stimulated to greater 
activity end greater growth to provide thyroid to the mother, This re- 
sults in an infant at birth with an over-active thyroid, hyper~excita- 
bility. Subsequently, since the over secretion is not needed by the in- 
fant the thyroid atrophies thus resulting in hypo-thyroidism in the 
child like that of the mother. One would have been tempted to attribute 
this patter of thyroid to genetic factors had not this reciprocal fetus- 
mother evidence been presented. 
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X-ray studies of the bones of these children at periodic intervals 
has shown the interdependence of physical growth with other aspects of 
development. Bone scars representing a halting or slowing in the deposi- 
ting of bone occur during illness, strong emotional stresses, adjustment 
problems and become a part of the permanent record of the mte of physi- 
cal growth within a particular organism. 


University of California St f Adolescents. 


Another study that has cpntributed considerably to our understanding 
of physical growth is the University of California Study of Adolescents. 
The physical growth material has been under the general direction of 
Herbert Stolz. In this study children were studied from age ten or ele- 
ven for a seven year period. Evidences on earlier development were ob- 
tained from the parents and from the school record. The approximately 
200 children were given a large battery of physical growth measurements 
twice annually. In addition, photographs were taken to illustrate the 
change in total body pattern at different ages and to show growth of se- 
comilary sex characteristics. 


The findings of this study illustrate the principle of ideomatic 
growth returned earlier, There is a wide difference in the time at 
which a group of the same chronological age enter what Stolz calls the 
cycle of puberty. There is also wide difference in the time taken to 
complete the cycle.(See his figures 1 and 2.) 


Stolz also finds that when one considers growth longitudinally and 
in terms of its velocity, that is, in terms of increments of total growth, 
one gets a typical pattern of growth. This pattern is found in all in- 
dividuals but at differing times on a chronological time base. His 
figure 3 shows the schematic curve. That this is schematic will be seen 
from his figure 4, which shows two boys, one who matured early and one 
late. 


In general this study shows a two-year difference between boys and 
girls, with girls maturing earlier. (See his figure 5). That this pic- 
ture is an average one covers the fact that there is considerable over= 
lapping between the boy and girl groups. 


This study makes clear that the problems of growth during the"ado- 
lescent period" are definitely an elementary school as well as a senior 
high school comcern. 


Olson's Study of Organismic Age 


Over a period of approximately ten years Olson of the University of 
Michigan has a4jrected a study of the children in the University of Mich:- 
gan Experimental School with a group of cooperating schools in various 
parts of the country. Olson has approached this problem in an attempt 
to measure the growth of the organism-as~a-whole, Obviously the total 
growth of the individual ‘can never be measured. Olson has attempted 
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rather to measure significant aspects of the growth, pointing out that 
if other measures do not change the picture then the appraisal is suf- 
ficiently close to be regarded as a fair picture of total growth. In 
this study he has measured some seven espects, each of which is expressed 
in relation to the average performance of persons of a like chronologi- 
cal age. These include mental age, reading age, educational age, height 
age, weight age, dental age, grip age; to these he expects to add some 
measure of social and emotional adjustment. The average of all these 
ages gives the organismic age of the individual. Olson appears to find 
that this organismic age gives the best single index to placement of the 
child in school. He also finds the profile of ages useful. 


In general the growth as represented by these aspects of growth ap- 
pears to be a total process or a process all of one piece, since the 
various seven aspects are highly in agreement. In some cases, however, 
Olson finds what he cells split-growth, cases in which, for example, the 
physical growth factors are accelerated and reading age and educational 
age are slow. Such a case would be regarded as a reading problem by 
our present practice and would receive in many schools remedial instruc- 
tion. Olson finds, however, that in these cases of split-growth, the 
individual's growth comes together at a later age-~and without remedial 
instruction! He questions whether remedial instruction should be given 
such cases and suggests thet it may be of actual harn,. 


There are many other studies which we might consider but these illus- 
trate certain newer points of methodology. I should like to close by 
raising a few questions for your consideration which will point to the 
need for in-school research on this factor of physical growth. 

1. What should we measure on physical growth factors? 


2. How can we treat measures so that the results will be usable 
to teachers. 


3. What are the implications of findings on vhysical growth for 
groupie of pupils? 


4, Is the age~grade typing now used sound? 


5. Should we re-examine the whole grade level structure of the 
school. Could we have a more flexible scheme? If so, what? 


6. How can teachers guide child to accept physical growth? 


7. Have we considered physical growth factors adequately in rela- 
tion to reading program? 

8. Have we used the symptom of lack of book reading as if it were a 
cause? 


9. Is there a certain amount of remedial work in reading that is 
attempting to remoye a symptom rather than discover the causes? 


10. Have teachers been approaching the field of reading with evidence 
from cross-sectional studies of growth and development? What are the 
implications of an idiomatic conception of individual growth for reading? 





READING ACTIVITIES IN THE INTERMEDIATE 
GRADES 


Lois Perrelet, Supervisor of Remedial Reading, Merced 


To clarify the discussion of reading activities I heve taken the 
liberty to classify them under three headings. 


First is the free reading or literature program. The objectives of 
this program are two fold, First it should provide the child with exten- 
ded and enriched experiences. It should give him an opportunity to ex- 
perience a variety of interesting and important experiences and thoughts 
that selections have to tell, However, literature will do more than give 
him an opportunity to relive experiences. The child is also able through 
reading to enjoy new experiences indirectly. So it is the reliving of 
experiences and the gathering of new experiences that the teacher should 
provide for in teaching the literature progran. 


Secondly the literature program should build permanent interests in 
and proper tastes for good literature, as well as desirable attitudes 
toward reading. Unless this objective is reached, there is little justi- 
fication for the literature progran. 


But, unless the pupil catches or relives the experiences in the lit- 
erature he reads, he will not develop a desire to comtinue such reading 
or will he develop permanent interests in reading. So, if the first ob- 
jective is taken care of the second will come as comcomitant learning. 


1 2 
McKee and Witty have outlined possible programs to be followed 
in preparing the literature program. I refer you to these sources and 
will make no ettempt to discuss possible procedures. 


The next type of reading activities may be classified under the ba- 
sic program. This program should develop the basic study skills necessary 
in order to do the reading. required in the different subject fields in 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 


Assuming thet the reader has the necessary mental capacity for under- 
standing the material, to do the reading required, he must possess some of 
the concepts presented on the page. Then he must possess certain skills 
which will enable him to construct the author's meaning by using the con- 
cepts which he brings to the material. Or, briefly, he must possess cer~ 
tain organization skills. In our basic program we mst be concerned with 
developing these organization skills. 


The third type of reading activities may be termed the primary read- 
ing skills. 


1 McKee, Paul, Reading and literature in the elementary school. Houghton 
2 Witty, Paul A. Reading and the educative process. 1939, Ginn and Co. 
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These are those skills or mechanics of reading which should have 
been mastered «t the first, second and third grade levels. This phase 
of the reading progrem should be confined to those who have failed to 
master the mechanics of reading, namely, word recognition and compre- 
hension at the primery levels. Between 20 ard 25% of the children at 
the intermediate grade levels lack the necessary skills in mechanics to 
read the material required of them. If they cannot recognize the words 
on the page they can herdly be expected to be able to read the page. 
And if they have not mastered the ability to understand and interpret 
the material they read accurately they are not reading. So our job in 
this phase of the reading program is to help those, who have difficulty 
in the mechanics of reading, overcome their difficulties and develop 
the necessary skills. 


It is not possibleto provide a detailed analysis of all the know 
ledges, skills end habits which go to make up the ability to comprehend. 
However there are a few basic skills which it may be well to mention. 
These are: (1) a knowledge of the meaning of common words end phrases; 
(2) the. sbility to recognize strange words; and (3) the ability to re- 
cognize sentences as units of thought. 


However, in word recognition it is a little more possible to ana- 
lyze the jobs to be done. The child must learn to recognize words and 
phrases instantaneously and he mist develop some method of arriving at 
the meaning of a strange word or of recognizing strange words. 


In the past, most of the work done to improve word recognition and 
comprehension has been to increase the amount of material read by pro- 
viding simpler material and then to work more intensively using methods 
and materials that have already failed to make the child a good reader. 
This method has proved lergely unsuccessful, however. True, extensive 
reading of simple material will improve the sight vocabulary somewhat, 
but not enough to overcome the child's difficulty. 


To develop word recognition with poor readers we must provide ma- 
terials and methods which will overcome the child's difficulty. If read- 
ing end re-reading of simple material has failed to help the child in 
the past, a continued emphasis on the same method and material will not 
prove successful in the future. Most children who have difficulties in 
word recognition lack adeauate knowledge in phonetics. The first thing 
the child at this grade level needs is some definite training in phonics. 
However eny training given should be systematic and purposeful. The 
principal problems in setting up a progrem in phonetics are how to de- 
termine which word elements to teach and how to provide the necessary 
practice and necessary meterial so that the child may become familiar 
with the word elements which he needs to know. 


"We Read, Yrite, Speak and Spell", Books 1,2,and 3, is a set of 
books which provides a systematic program for building a sight vocabu- 
lary end developing word analysis by providing definite and systematic 
training in phonetics. The books are ungraded and are to be used with 
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the child according to his nee’s rather than according to his grade place~ 
ment. Book 1 presents the initial consonants and tailds a sight vocabu- 
lary. A child reading at the first level must start by building a sight 
vocabulary and using the initial consonants as one clue in recognizing 
strange words. The only children needing this book at the intermediate 
grade levels are those classified as non-readers. Books 2 and 3 provide 
practice on the vowels. Book 2 covers the short vowels, while Book 3 
covers the long vowels and vowels affected by consonants and other vowels. 


In using the material, the authors suggest that the child first be 
given practice in hearing the sounds of the vowels, since the auditory 
training is necessary if the child is to learn and use the elements in 
word analysis. Secondly, he must be given an opportunity to use the 
sounds in unlocking strange words. The word lists provided in each les- 
son give the child an opportunity to do this. Then since he must be able 
to blend the sounds together in order to determine what the words are, 
he should be given some practice in oral blending. Also there must be 
@ constant check on mastery. Some of the quickest and most satisfactory 
checks are testing the child's ability to write three or more words from 
memory or from dictation. Another check on mastery is to test the child's 
ability toe read the word lists ouickly and accurately. Then the test 
lessons given in each book not only test the mastery of the word list 
given but also test the mastory of the different vowels. These lessons 
are an essential, check on the child's ability to distinguish the sounds 
of the vowels when several different vowels are presented in one lesson. 
These lessons are the final check on mastery, for unless he has mastered 
the individual vowel sounds he probably will not be able to distinguish 
the similarities and differences in the word list. The lessons in each 
book provide practice in as well as a systematic check in comprehension. 


The use of this material will accomplish several things. First it 
will develop a systematic method of word analysis, it will increase the 
sight vocabulary, it will aid in developing some of the basic skills in 
comprehension and it will provide the teacher and the pupil with some 
definite material for improving the basic skill or reading mechanics. 


How to return to a more detailed discussion of the work to be done 
in the basic program. 


The Organization Skills 


In reading geography or history or any other subject matter the rea- 
der first must recognize the words on the page. Second, he must be able 
to select the important ideas as he reads, that is, he must be able to 
eliminate detail and select the crucial words, and thus be able to under- 
stand each sentence as he reads it. This means he must understand the 
words in the sentence. 


Some children may have a language handicap and be just word readers. 
Others may take part of the sentence as the main idea and overlook or 
not even see the main idea of the sentence. In the following sentence 
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many students even at the college level failed completely to find the 
main idea: 


"When they came to this country to live, the Spanish explorers brought 
sheep which were the beginning of the great flocks of sheep we find 
in America today." 


In this sentence those making errors in determining the main idea of the 
sentence said that "Spanish explorers brought sheep to this country" was 
the main idea of the sentence. 


Their difficulties in finding the main idea of the sentence probably 
are due to the fact that the sentence is long and some of the readers be- 
came lost in its detail. Thus they have not learned to eliminate detail 
and pick the crucial words or ideas. 


Difficulties in understanding sentences may be a difficulty in un- 
derstanding individual words. One graduate student when asked the mean- 
ing of"upstream"said it meant "up the océan? After being given this 
sentence, "Once each year the salmon go upstream to spawn", she was as- 
ked to tell what upstream meant. To clarify the meaning of the word 
she was first asked to define the word "stream" for which she gave the 
definition "a kind of river" and then she said that the salmon went 
"up the ocean near the shore by the river", What kind of meaning could 
she possibly get from the sentence with such erroneous word meanings at 
her command? 


What possible meaning can children get from the following sentence 
if they have erroneous concepts for the word "bay"? 
"This lovely city of San Francisco is located on San Francisco Bay" 


A group of 6th and 7th grade children who lived within a few 
miles of the bay were asked to tell what a"bay" is. Some of the ans~ 
wers were as follows: (1) A bay is between two cities. (2) A bay is an 
ocean. (3) A bay is a bridge. (4) A bay is sand and water. 


Many difficulties in understanding what is read may be prevented if 
each reading assignment is preceded by proper development of concepts in 
the readiness part of the lesson. Also much work should be done to make 
the child conscious of meanings so thet he will demand accurate meanings. 


If the reader does understand all the individual words he still may 
not understand the sentence. He must also understand the relationship 
of the ideas in the sentences, 

In the following sentence there are no words for which the children 
do not know the meaning, but still many 5th, 6th, and 7th graders had 
difficulty with the sentence: 

"Some fishermen like to fish in ponds made by beaver dams". 


' 
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In a group of thirty children from the 6th and 7th grades only 
fifteen were able to construct the meaning of the phrase, "ponds made 
by deavef dams! 


One child who kmew the :meaning of all the individual words said 
that ponds made by beaver dams are where beavers get a drink; another 
said it is where lots of beavers live, and another said it holds water 
back from the beavers!’ home; another that it is a bank of trees. 


This ability to organize smaller meanings into larger meanings 
or to see the relationship bet-een parts of a sentence is a crucial] 
factor in the ability to understand not only sentencys but paragraphs. 


In a paragraph the reader mst again be able to select the crucial 
ideas or sentences and eliminate the irrelevant ones. In some para~ 
graphs one or two sentences receive the most emphasis while in others 
all the sentences in the paregraph are of equal value. In many para- 
graphs are sentences or ideas which add nothing to the meaning, 


If the reader is to achieve a high degree of meaning he must be 
able to synthesize the word-meanings into phrase meanings, the phrase 
meanings into sentence meanings and the sentence meanings into para~ 
graph meanings. It would seem that in reading paragraphs, if he un- 
derstood the various types of paragraph organization he would be better 
able to achieve a maximum of meaning. 


An analysis of the different types of material used by students 
shows that paragraphs may be classified according to types of organiza~ 
tion. These are as follows: 


1. The enumerative type: In this type of paragraph the main idea is 
not contained or stated in one sentence but is a combination of the 
ideas in all the sentences. For example: 

"To be an insect when full grown an animal must have six legs. 

It must have two antennae or feelers. Its body mst be divided in- 

to three parts, a head,the thorax,and the abdomen. Most insects 

have two large compound eyes made up of many tiny eyes." 


2. The sequential type: This type of paragraph is similar to the 
enumerative, with one exception: the sequence of ideas in the peragraph 
is vital to the meaning of the paragraph. Yor example: 

"The beautiful cecropia moth we see on summer evenings was first a 
very small egg. A little black larva or caterpillar hatched out of 
the egg. After it ate and ate its skin became too small and split 
and out came a new caterpillar. It kept eating wntil it hed shed 
its skin or moulted four more times. After the fourth time it stop- 
ped eating and began spinning a silk thread from its mouth around 
and around itself. In its silken case called a cocoon it slept all 
winter on the branch of a tree. In the spring the caterpillar which 
had been changing inside its case into a full grown moth pushed its 
way out of the cocoon into the world." 
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3. The explanetory type: In this type the entire paragraph explains 
one word, idea, or sentence in the paragraph. The explanatory type is 
of two varieties, namely, explenatory~how, and explanatory-why. The 
paragrephs with the why relationship seem a little | more difficult than 
the how relationship. For example: 

"All the men had been chosen to go on this ship witehiae they were 
strong and healthy as well as daring. They had seemed to have 
plenty of food during their months at sea. Every day they had been 
served meat, potatoes, white bread, sweetcakes, and tea or coffee, 
Yet it was found that a lack of certain foods had made these strong 
men ill. As soon as the men were given fresh milk, vegetables, and 
fruit to eat, they quickly got well." 


In this paragraph most of the students, even at college level, 
failed to see that sentence four, "Yet it was found that a lack of 
certain foods had mede these strong men ill" contains the main idea of 
the paragraph. This is true because, sentences 1,2, and 3 are proof 
that 4 is true, or in other words these sentences explain sentence 4, 
The last sentence gives the positive proof that sentence 4 is true. The 
relationships in this paragreph are difficult because many readers fail 
to see thst serving all the food they were served explains why the men 
seemed to have plenty of food; they fail to see the why-relationship in 


the pseragraph. 


The following paragraph, which is also an explanatory type, is 
much eesier because the relationships are of the how type. 

"4st first each pioneer family often raised the sheep, sheared the 
wool from them, spun the wool into thread, and wove the thread 

into cloth to use in making clothes. But the invention of machi- 
nery to weave the cloth end spin the wool hrs changed the farmer's 
work. He nov raises the sheep and sells its fleece to wool dealers 
who in turn sell it to the great woolen mills.. When the farmer 
and his family need woolen cloth or clothing they buy them at 

some store." 


It is much easier to see thet the second sentence, "The invention 
of certein machinery hes chenged the farmer's work", is the main idea, 
while the rest of sentences ‘explain how this has come about. 


The four types of paragraph given above are the common and impor 
tant ones with which the child needs to be familiar. If the students are 
given definite drill in first selecting the main ideas of each sentence 
and then given some practice in diagremming the paragraphs to show the 
relationships there should be a definite growth in the organization 
skills, Factual material lends itself to this type of work mich more 
readily than the literary type. Each type of peragraph should be stu- 
died until the child is thoroughly familiar with it, then he should be 
given practice with the various types. The enumerative types are much 
easier than the explanatory types so they should probably be studied 
first. If the child then has learned to synthesize or organize smaller 
meanings into larger meanings he has learned a thing of great value in 
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achieving e high degree of understanding in his reading, 


The second valuable method of acquiring new meanings in reading is 
that of constructing the mesning of a strange word phrase or sentence 
from the context in which it occurs, This process reouires an under- 
standing of the context itself and the ability to analyze this larger 
orgenization of meaning and thus to determine the exact meaning of an 
individual word, phrase, or sentence. 


The ability to construct the meening of words from the context is 
important as a means of increasing one's vocabulary and in determining 
the exact meaning of a word, phrase, or sentence in a given context. 
Some children have developed this skill to a high degree while others 
achieve no meaning, vague meanings, or inaccurate meanings. 


Children in third and fourth grade were given the following sen- 
tence to read: 

"Instead of waiting for the corn to ripen, many farmers cut it while 
it is green. Then they put both the stalks and ears through a ma- 
chine which chops them in small pieces. In this form the corn is 
known as ensilage! 


These children read the sentences aloud individually and were then 
asked to explain whet "ensilege" means. Two children said that ensilage 
Was a machine, a corn mechine; two other children said that ensilage was 
green corn. These children knew all the words in the sentence except 
the word being defined, but they failed completely to find the necessary 
clues for the meaning of the word. Even though the clues are present 
in the context, the context contains clues for a reeder only in so far 
as the reader himself sees relationships between and makes inferences 
from neanings given. 


This type of re-ding difficulty is also shown as follows: A group 
of children in fourth, fifth and sixth grades who did not know the mean- 
ing of the phrase "pine barrens" were asked to read the following sen- 
tences end try to construct the meaning from the context. 

"On the coastal plains of New Jersey there is = section where the 
sandy soils are so that for many years nothing but pine trees grew 
there. Today hundreds of acres in the ‘pine barrens', as these lands 
are called, are cleared of trees and used for cranberry bogs." 

The answers given after reading these sentences were as follows: 


Age of Child 


12 years trees used for cranberry bogs 
i trees-~they grow hundreds of them 
12 pine barrens--a place where trees have 
been 
ll pine barrens are a place to grow cran- 
berries 
10 are a place for cranberries 
g berries off pine trees that gvow ina 
place where it is sandy 
8 pine barrens means people made cranberries. 
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We may say briefly that the ability to Construct word meanings 
from context depends upon 


1. The ability to see relationships between word, phrase, and 
sentence meanings in the context. 


2. The ability to infer meanings. 


3. Language facility in paraphrasing the meanings in the sentences 
end naregraphs. 


To develop this ability the child must first develop the ability to 
see relationships. If he is given much well written neterial with con- 
cepts clearly defined by the context and then guided in learning to de~ 
tect clues and infer meanings , he should gain much valuable skill. All 
such work, especially until he has become quite skillful, should be 
done orally. 


In conclusion, the basic skills which a child mst have in order to 
understand the material which he is expected to read are, first a readi- 
ness to read, and then two basic reading-thinking-skills, namely (1) the 
ability to synthesize smaller units of meaning into larger organizations 
of meaning and (2) the ability to construct meanings from the context in 
which they occur. If proper training is provided at the succeeding grade 
levels in these skills many difficulties in understanding may be over~ 
come. 





FECHNIQUES FOR SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT INVOLVING READING ABILITY 
Etta S. Pfister, Director of Individual Guidance, Burbank City Schools 


Technioues for the promotion of the involved condition of social 
adjustment need to be as varied as the individuals we wish to assist 
and will be as varied as the individuals working. There are some gene~- 
ral procedures, however, which will prove beneficial to anyone working 
toward more satisfying social adjustment: 


We might say it is always necessary to (A) take the student where 
we find him; (B) carefully survey the conditions surrounding him; (C) 
the background of the child and his family; and (D) attempt to decide 
where he is going. This is a brief resume of a rather thorough proce-~ 
dure which is necessary to adequately work with cases of maladjustment. 


A. Where have we found him? 


Certainly the first thing we will do is give some attention to the 
condition of sight and hearing. This should always be the first "thing 
to do", but is one of the most frequently forgotten. This may be true 
because of the fact that an adequate examination of sight and hearing 
is not available in an ordinary school. Another reason might be that it 
is difficult to obtein such examinations for children from homes where 
the economic conditions are low average. It is usually rather conven- 
ient to arrange for physical examinations of children from families 
who are desperate or for those who are both intelligent and economically 
secure, In regard to the case where a suspicion of the condition con 
tinues after one examination, it is frequently advisable to have a 
second or even a third. The fact has been proven many times that a 
second or even a third doctor found a source of infection which had es- 
caped the two previous physicians. Another caution might be that where 
there is an indication of a physical complication an optometrist does 
not feel free to diagnose. There are many other physical conditions 
other than difficulty of sight and hearing which affect reading ability 
and social adjustment, but certainly these will be taken up or have 
been considered at this reading conference, 


1. Granted thet we have eliminated possibilities of physical diffi- 
culties, where is this child according to standardized reading or 
adjustment tests? 

2. After all, what is his general ability? 

3. What is the actual level on which the child is reading? 


4. What are the social maladjustments which we consider this child 
to have? 


5. What are the social maladjustments that another individual close 
to this child, such as the teacher, the parent, the Sunday School 
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teacher, or the Scout Leader, observe? 


6. Whet are his assets? 


“hon theso questions ere answered we have a fairly food ides of where we 


found this child. 
B. What conditions surround him? 


Wheat kind of a home is he in? What kind of a classroom is he in? 
What is the social structure of that classroom? Is he chosen by other 
children? Is he desired -nd liked by other children? Is he shunned? 
Why? Does he like his teacher? The fact remains there is very little 
to do to help promote a hapoy adjustment until we understand to as 
great a degree as possible as much as we can about this individual. It 
is true, I am sure, that we can never know another individual, but we 
can approximate such a knowledge to a greater degree than we have. Are 
there other children in the home? Is there sibling rivalry? Wheat is 
the dramatis personae in this picture? Is a grandmother influencing the 
situation by reading to the youngster and otherwise supplying his least 
wish? Has someone told him such and such a person, such as Uncle John, 
grendfathor, father, or older brother never learned to read much, but 
he got in the Navy ond look where he is today? Are there interesting 
books in this home to read? Is there any stimulation by anyone to pick 
up a book or to do any type of limited research? In our so-called bet~ 
ter homes it is not at all uncommon to find an expensive, beautiful,and 
important arrangement of books which would interest any adult, but com. 
pletely shuts out the pupil. What are the opportunities in regard to 
motion pictures, magazines, and newspapers and yes, funnies? With 
careful selection and direction, these sources are invaluable, 


C. The background of the case, 


Occasionally we find parents of foreign background who are able to 
give the children only a very limited vocabulary and during the many 
hours and weeks when they are not under the influence of the school, it 
is necessary for some of these pupils to limit the vocabulary they do 
have. The conditions in which we find this pupil may also be producing 
maladjustments, such as the pinishing, rewarding, and shaming of the 
pupil who is reading ur to his mental age, but that age is much lower 
than the chronological age. Thus we see how the background and condi- 
tions surrounding this child have made him what he is. 


D. “There is he going? 


It sometimes tekes a very brief survey to note that this child is 
not maladjusted, but merely wholesomely and honestly attempting to dis- 
guise hig weakness, which he has learned by bitter experience, is not 
acceptable. It is much more satisfying temporarily to pretend that you 
do not care to read or that you do not like other boys and girls than 
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to admit that you cennot read and that you cannot keep up with them in 
your studies. This type of behavior only leads to delinquency and fur- 
ther attempts to gain status falsely or unsocially. Many an individual 
has been !mown to pose as an incompetent end go to a sanitorium with 

a "nervous breakdown" rather than to fece failure in industry, college 
study, or other competitive activity. The adjustment of such a per~ 
son or re-direction of his efforts is sometimes a long tedious job 
which calls forth all the initiative,knowledge and sikll of several sci- 
ences, Perhaps there are certain procedures that might be generally 
helpful. As I mentioned before, there is no one technique for all in- 
dividuals, either to use or to bring results, but here are a few pos- 
sibilities: 


If our poorly adjusted boy or girl has been found to have a read 
ing problem: 


1. Give the necessary attention, if possible at all, to the correc- 
tion of the physical condition, if it be mal-nourishment, glasses, 
or even a hearing aid. 


2. Test the youngster according to standardized reading tests and 
note.specific errors in oral reading. 


3. Note weaknesses and strengths in beckgrovund and conditions sur- 
rounding the pupil. 


4. Now begin the re-training. You sce it is acknowledged that we 
have discovered that this child, with a personality maladjustment of 
one sort or another, is unable to read at all comparable with the 
group in which he is placed; therefore, we have decided thet it is 
his reading which is the source of his difficulty and producing his 
symptomatic behavior, In this re-training period, as in every other 
type of re-training period, drill should be short and persistent. 
Do not make the grave error of substituting this re-training period, 
which is no doubt going to be distasteful: to this young reader, for 
his hobby or play time. Select some other time of the day, if at all 
possible. If it can be worked out, always select a time when both the 
teacher and pupil are fresh and composed. It scems to me it is always 
very well to discuss the entire problem and program with the child and 
arrive at a decision to better this condition, together. By all means 
attempt to heve rapport and cooperation when you begin. Base the new 
work on the level of achievement and direct particular effort toward 
specific areas. Increase the difficulty of the work very gradually, 
thus avoiding discouragement and confusion, Fick out, whenever possible, 
work on reading which is on the interest level and not the same book 
with which the child has had humiliation and failure. Change often, 
with young children particularly. For variation you might take a drive 
in your car and read as many billboards as you can . see within a dis- 
tance of perhaps two miles. Use charts, cards, slates, blackboards, or 
typewriter for variations. It is not a very difficult task to re-write 
a type of story on dogs, machinery, etc., which has been couched in 
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in language too advanced for the pupil. For older students we found 
that a re-rrite of the important paragraphs of the Vehicle Code was 
particularly interesting. While there is a re-training program under 
way in the schoolroom or by a special teacher at school,parents should 
cooperate with the program in whatever way is decided upon. It might 
be well for them to assist by indirect methods, such as playing simple 
games with the child, Anagrems or Authors. A mother might ask the child 
to help her label books, kitchen shelves, flowers and plants, rather 
than to do some extra actual coaching to help the teacher. In the be- 
ginning of the ro-training ~eriod, this.is varticularly confusing. We 
have had one successful case where the mother had the little girl read 
favorite recipes to her and then they baked cookies and candy according 
to thet recipe, thus attachin: a very pleasurable worthwhile experience 
to reading. The philosophy of most school districts insists that re- 
tardetion should be considered favorably in the first few years of 
school, but that the older child should be given remedial work as much 
as possible rather than a general class retardation. Do not neglect 

or spurn manual activities. Encourage these youngsters to do this type 
of work if thet is their interest field. It may be that their future 
life's vork will be in manual activities and their reading will always 
be secondary. 


Adjustment Techniques for A School District 
There are a few general procedures which administrators can remedy. 


A. It is advisable for public school systems to provide a district 
worker in remedial reading who is well trained, likable and has rap- 
port with parents as well as students. The work is technical and 
painstaking and certainly demands a certain type of personality. If 
the teacher is thoroughly disliked by the pupil, it will be very dif- 
ficult to double the two dislikes and remedy a bad situation. 


B. The promotional policy of a school district should be fairly well 
defined so that teachers will see the difficult problems early and ei- 
ther retard the child or remedy the defect as early as possible. 


C. It is extremely helpful if there is a clinic available where — 
teachers and principals may refer difficult problems of sdjustment 
and ‘where causes can be ferreted out. Symptoms often belie the 
ceuse of the lack of adjustment. In juvenile courts and adult courts, 
we are punishing some individuals every day for crimes of violence 
of one kind and another, whose original offense in the world was the 
fact that they cennot read. 





SOME ASPECTS OF SEEING, PERCEPTION, AND VISUAL RE-EDUCATION 
Edward Purviance, Opt. D., Los Angeles California 


Seeing may be observed from dif.ierent viewpoints by the educator 
and the optometrist. And, yet, the viewpoints must be rather closely re- 
lated. The educator thinks of seeing as the nrime means by which the 
mind of the student obteins knowledge. The optometrist, on the other 
hand, while recognizing the educational aspects of seeing, is particu- 
larly interested in the visual act from the standpoint of psychology, 
physiology, and to a limited degree, pathology. His chief concern is 
with the functiomal mechanism of seeing rather than with the end re- 
sult although, of course, correct functioning usually brings about cor- 
rect end results. 


Seeing does not take place in the eye or by the eye. Seeing is 
purely a mental act, the eye merely being the means through which the 
mind obtains the necessary stimulus from the xight resulting in the men- 
tal interpretation by the mind of the presence in space of some object 
or being. The interpretation by the mind we call seeing. Dr. A. M. 
Skeffington says, "Seeing is the mind seeking knowledge through the 
brain. The brain demands a clear end single image. The clear image is 
obtained through the focusing reflex, and the single image through the 
triangulation reflex. These two functions combined form the visual re- 
flex, which is purely a physic one." 


Incidentally it is highly interesting to realize that the act of 
seeing is the only one performed whichemploys two nervous systems at the 
same moment in bringing about one result. The focusing reflex is inner- 
vated by the autonomic or the involuntary system while the triangula- 
tion reflex receives its stimulus from the somatic or voluntary nervous 
system. 


Educators have long had a profound interest in seeing. In 1925 
Ohio State University set up a very complete laboratory to investigate 
the psychology of vision. This department was placed under the direc- 
tion of an able scientist, Dr. .Samuel Renshaw, who since that date, 
has devoted his studies almost entirely to this subject. Recently he 
was prevailed upon to write a series of papers for the Graduate Clinic 
Foundation setting forth some of the results of his research and ex- 
perimentation. His first paper was presented in October of 1939 and 
was entitled, "What can experimental psychology contribute to optometry?". 


According to Renshaw, vision end visual problems are common grounds 
for many divisions of science. Certainly the fields cannot be confined 
to the optometrist, and the ophthalmolorist alone. Physics, physiology, 
and neurology describe what is known about the eye, how it is arranged 
for the reception of changes in the patterns of light, and how these 
physical events in the retina produce impulses in the sensory nerve fi- 
bers. These impulses then pass to the brain and on to certain effector 
organs of the body, muscles, and glands. Thus we see that sight not 
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only affects the eye, the retina, and the brain, but also muscles and 
glands throughout the total human orgenism. 


Generclly speaking it cen be said that a large part of seeing is 
not done with the eye at all. Vision draws heavily upon the other sense 
modalities, verticularly the skin, kinaesthesis (muscle, tendon, nd 
joint sense) and the ears. Thenever I sey, "This anchor looks so heavy 
I doubt if I could move it", I am speaking figuratively. Nothing ever 
really Looks heavy. Heavy is a judgment. We make it when we attempt 
to overcome the inertia of a mass by shorteninz certain groups of mus- 
cles, 


Similarly, other senses borrow from vision. Much of what we hear 
derives from watching the speaker's lips, his gestures, and the play of 
the facial muscles. 


Since afferent, or imcoming, impulses from sight, hearing, and 
touch are all correlated in the mid-brain, and, since in all the ordi- 
nery effairs of everyday life the perceiving of things is participated 
in by almost all of our sensory-motor functions, we heer more and more 
discussion of the unity of the senses end less and less about each one, 
separately considered from the others. 


When you are told thet 85% of 211 our impressions come through the 
eyes you can set it down as a statement thet is unprovable. lHyes are 
importent and do supply a large percentage of our impressions, it is 
true, but it is likewise true th-t everyone sees more than is furnished 
by stimulus objects and, we not only supplement what is physically pre- 
sent to be seen but it is a well known fact thet we may suppress larse 
portions of the field comprising the stimulus pattern. 


Extremely interesting is the fact thet we see things not on the re~ 
tina, not in the eye, not in the brain, but out there in space. Why 
should this be? Can we find the answer to this question in texts deal- 
ing with physics, geometric optics, physiology or neurology? We cannot. 
Then, obviously, we must be dealing here with a fundamental problem 
which belongs specifically to the field of psycholorical optics. 


It is a fact thet the position in space of an object, its size, 
shape, and relative brightness, motion, etc., are seen by the observer 
in a way not predictable by anything we may deduce from the size, shape, 
position, etc., of the hypothetical retinal image. This fect of exter~ 
nal reference proved to be an importent discovery in the psychology of 
seeing. It shows us thet seeing objects in space outside the body is 
a common habit, learned from early infancy, and capable of extensive 
modification through training, as we shall prove, 


We might say that psychology has as its sphere the science of see- 
ing, whereas physics and the biological c¢roups are concerned with the 
mechanics of vision, Seeing is definitely something more than vision, 
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although vision is the most important and essential part of seeing. 


In his paper submitted in May, 1940, titled, "Tachistoscopic Stu~ 
dies on Visual Perception", Dr. Renshaw brings forth and proves some 
very interesting facts concerning seeing as oa function. Perception, 
he says, consists essentially in the emergence of a figure upon a ground. 
Figure has shape end appe*rs solid end highly structured. Ground is 
week as to form and exists as undifferentiated substance. 


Generally, figure has surfece color, that is to say its color is 
localized on the surface and is resistant to penetration. The color of 
the ground is filmy, soft, yielding, and not sherply localized. Spa- 
cially the figure appears separated from the ground and the separation 
may be seen in front of or behind the actual surface of the ground. 


Figure usually possesses sharp and strong contour, but this is not 
always so. Where figure is unccntoured and equal in brightness with the 
ground, although of different color, the figure will apoear unstable 
and illedefined. When contour is introduced the figure becomes stable, 
well defined ond localized and its color hard and glossy, rather than 
soft ané. spongy. Figure generally has "thing character" and is more ine 
sistent end more central in awareness and is likely to heve connected 
with it various meanings, feelings, and aesthetic values. Figure is 
nemed sooner and remembered better because of its greeter impression, 


Weaver hes studied extensively the phenomenon of the emergence of 
figure from the ground in perception and has proved that the emergence 
of the simplest form takes place in a period as short as 10 milliseconds. 
Investivzation has shown that the time necessary for a figure to become 
perceptible varies with its complexity and meaning. 


A tachistoscope is used in these investizations. Essentially it is 
a device which enables the experimenter to control the duration of the 
exposure, the size of the visual field, the quality end intensity of 
the illumination, the size of the eye opening, the instructions under 
which the observer operates and a number of other similar factors. 


Our earliest studies on the speed of visual perception were made 
in 1933. Dr. Salo Finkelstein, a Polish lightning calculator, visited 
the laboratory. This man could perceive and remember lists of numbers 
from exposures shorter than had ever been recorded for any human being. 


An interesting thing revealed by this study of vision is that by 
means of the short exposure we can study the process of perceiving in 
its eerly stages by stopping it after the stimulus has been acting for 
any duration we may select. Numbers are an excellent material because 
they can be presented in smell or large groups and have no hampering 
associations. 


One of the first important problems which we have studied extensive- 
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ly is the relation between the length of the material exposed to the eye 
and the time required to perceive and reprojuce it. The amount of ma-~ 
terial which can be reproduced in a single brief exposure is called the 
spen of visual apprehension. The number of digits, letters, words or 
figures which can be apprehended in a single exposure has said to be li- 
mited to seven. The presumption has been that the limiting factor is 
the size of the image at the retina in relation to the size of the ma- 
cula. We have been able to show thet the para~macular field can be 
greatly extended through training. Seventeen letter words, double spaced 
which subtend a visual angle of 14 degrees at the lens, could be per~ 

- ceived and reproduced cerrectly in an exposure of one millisecond. 


If we expose letters in 36 point type on 5 X 9 white cards, we may 
determine the speed with which words of varying length can be perceived. 
Dr. Finkelstein established the following records: 


Number of Digits Time of Exposure in Seconds 


.00 
2 
82k 
1.16 
1.7: 
2.4 
3.55 
7.01 
25.4 
45.00 


These figures represent world records since the subject of the 
tests was highly developed. The average individual will require from 
20 to 70 seconds to perceive and memorize a 16 digit number the first 
time he tries it in contrast to Finkelstein's time of 1.73 seconds. 
However, the megnitude of the gains from practice is the first striking 
fact revealed by these studies. 


It will be noted that the adcition of 2 digits to 8 increases 
about one hundred fold the time for visual perception. Further, where- 
as & digits requires but 3/1000 or a second, 16 digits requires 1.73 
seconds or almost six hundred times as much exposure. 


Up to 11 or 12 digits they are amalgamated into a unitary impres- 
sion without grouping. Numbers containing more dicits are first seen as 
aggregates of small sub-groups. The process of training means thet these 
groups undergo a gradual expansion. For example, 16 digits may be seen 
as four groups of four, five grovps of three plus one, two groups of 
cight, or as a unitary group comprising all sixteen. 


If we photograph the eye movements of the subject early in his 
stages of practice we observe the characteristic stepwise movements scen 
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in ordinery reading. When we h-ve trained this same observer to the 
point where he now porceives in 1/10 to 1/20 of the original time, pho- 
tographs show that the eyes meke a single sweep without pausing through- 
out the expanse of the visual material. 


When we use lists of consonants, meaningless geometrical forms, 
or meaningful words, we get essentielly the seme results. The process 
is the game regardless of the contextual material. 


Many interesting nd important facts were revealed by an analysis 
of the observer's behavior before, during, and after the exposures. 


The teridancy of the novice is, of course, to pronounce what he is 
seeing concurrently with the visual exposure. They all soon discovered 
that this provided a serious handicap. Verbal activity during the ex- 
posure weakens and inhibits the visual impression. 


A good rule to follow is to advise any person, who wishes to use 
vision with marimal effectiveness, to engage in no other activity dur~ 
ing the »eriod of visual impression. 


The question may arise as to whether the above results, obtained 
upon a world famous expert in dealing rapidly with numbers, do not re- 
present a function different from that found in ordinary persons, In 
order to check such a postulation a number of people, twelve univer- 
sity students, were likewise trained, In every case the shape of their 
curves was identical with that of Finkelstein and in two cases of ex- 
tended vractice not only was Finkelstein's record equalled, but in 
several instances, bettered by these students. Infact, one of the 
very best subjects encountered in the course of the experiments proved 
to be the negro janitor of the building housing the laboratory. 


Here we have a fact of greet immortence. The limit to which visual 
perception can be extended through proper training is still unknown. It 
is certain that it can be improved to an almost incredible extent if 
the observer is willing to work and utilizes the proper methods. 


The difference between the expert and the novice in the rapid and 
accurate perception of visual materiel is the same difference between 
them in the performance of any act requiring skill. We have to learn 
to see just as we have to learn to swim, play the piano, or speak French. 
This can be done with skill and efficiency or haltingly and ineffectively. 
When children are troined to spell words by replacing the wasteful and 
ineffective disjunctive method of seeing vords with the proper method 
of visual perception spelling difficulties disappear. Not only does the 
child spell accurately and easily but he comes to enjoy it. An inciden- 
tal by-product of this method is that his rate of reading and index of 
comprehension automatically show a corresponding improvement. Let us be 
sure that we do not meke the mistake of assuming thet this skill in sec- 
ing is the development of a so-called photographic eye, for there is no 
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such thing as a photographic eye, 


I would like to teke time to discuss one more of Renshaw's interest- 
ing contributions to optometry called, "Reading As a Special Case of 
Perception," This subject should be of interest to our group and might 
present some viewpoints which have hitherto escaped our notice. 


Languege constitutes the distinctive form of human behavior, The 
possession of an easy end certain means of communication has been lar- 
gely instrumental in the production of human culture. No other form of 
activity is as complex and intricate in its sensory-cerebro-motor or- 
genization as reading and speeking. Learning to telk, to read, and to 
use other forms of linguistic expression, therefore, represents the 
most difficw.t single undertaking that any child is ever required to mas- 
ter. Because of its great complexity ve should expect to find, and do 
find, many types of disorders of this involved function. 


Let us begin by realizing clearly that the earliest forms of lan- 
guage were not written or spoken, but consisted of gestures, postures, 
and mimetic end drematic attempts to reproduce the motor patterns which 
would serve as the symbolic equivalents of the things perceived. Early 
language was therefore motor and manipulatory. It must be clear that 
langueze of any type grows out of the necessity for individuals to act 
cooperatively. It is proper to speak of it as a compound habit since a 
linguistic act is never complete until one person has conveyed his mean- 
ing to another--unless one is talking to himself. 


The perfect languege would be one in which the speaker would al- 
ways convey to his listener his exact meaning. It is a fact of great in- 
portance that this theory is rarely attained. It is well known, for in 
stance, that in childhood understanding runs in advance of the ability 
to produce expressive linguistic forms. We can well say that the me- 
chanics of languege production lags behind the processes of interpreta- 
tion. By the tim a child has reached his sixth years and is ready to 
commence his formal education one side of his language development has 
proceded far in advence of the other. 


Before there has been any formal training the tendency of every 
child is to perceive things, events, and relations in the world about 
him as coherent seeing. If now he starts to learn to read, he is fre- 
quently forced to adopt, what for him, is the unnatural procedure of 
perceiving abstract and rather meaningless symbols (words) as disjunc- 
tive perceptual experiences. 


As a consequence of the disassociation introduced by the child 
himse2?f or his teacher, we find, »wrectically without exception that a 
youngster who cannot read effectively presents an emotional problem, be- 
cause, when confronted by the need of reading a page end understanding 
it, he is thrown into a state of tension which leads to blocking; end 
there is no surer way to disrupt tis complex function. 
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In fact, in any learning enterprise, a defeetist attitude always 
sets in motion the postures and movements which conduce to erroneous 
and failing acts. 


It is our conviction that the first step in the treatment of any 
reading or linguistic problem is to remove the bad habit which arises 
from the fact that every poor reader is keenly conscious of his own dis- 
ability to perform this function and, therefore, even his initial ef- 
forts must be expressed in the face of a serious emotional blocking, We 
believe th-t the first thing to do is to convince the individual that 
reading can be done easily, fluently, and without gre-t effort— and 
thet he can do it, 


So the initial step is the simple one of showing to the person an 
uncomplicated visual form for a long enough time so thet he can see it. 
After a few practice sessions the time of exposure is decreased and the 
length of material increased, end, since the word failure and the fact 
of failure never enter into the situation the child quickly builds con- 
fidence. 


It can be set down as a fact thet whenever a person can really 
see a word he can spell it. By seeing is meant that he must recognize 
end produce the word not as an aggregate of single letters. The word bde- 
comes an essential unity. 


When this skill has been atteined reading will be found to bene- 
fit proportionately. The perception of groups of words comprising phra- 
ses or sentences can become a coherent, perceptual unity just as an ag- 
grerate of single letters can -nd does become a unitary word. 


One important fect arising out of research studies of this process 
of building up visual percepts was the discovery that naming, pronounc- 
ing, or any other verbal motor activity during the visual impression 
period operates to interfere with the ease and accuracy of visual per- 
ception. ‘hen we train an individual to see, therefore, speech activi~ 
ties, gestures, and other motor forms of expression should be reduced 
to the barest minimum. 


The best procedure seems to be to acquaint the learner with these 
facts and advise him to sit erect and on the alert and do nothing else 
but teke a good, active look at the figure during the time of exposure, 


A second important fact is that a short time should elapse after 
the exposure before the student engages in any activity of speaking, draw~ 
ing, or other form of reproductive expression. Here, curiously enough, 
the process of remembering and reproducing is interfered with if we 
start too soon or wait too long. As one becomes more and more trained, 
however, this time factor becomes less important. 


This second step aims to develo) an active, dynamic motor attitude 
in the perception of visual shepes and this function is enormously sus- 
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ceptible to training, as we heve previously shown in the case of Finkel- 
stein end the university students. 


After a sufficient stage of proficiency inthe skill of visually 
perceiving form has been echieved then pronunciation, phonetic training, 
and grammar, and such things may be introduced as the oroper diagnosis 
as the situction indicates. 


It should be remembered that reading consists essentially in not 
only the mechanical ability to see shapes of eggregetes of words which 
are the symbols of the types of motor sets which we call ideas, but even 
the most perfect possession of this skill would avail us nothing in the 
absence of the essential perceptual frames of reference which are broac- 
ly designeted es intelligence, back ground of experience, insight, and 
understanding. 


The difficulty in most cases of children who present these problems 
is found to be in the fact thet habits of slovenly,pcrcepbion have been 
called upon to perform the execting and intricate function of perfect 
language, and, as anyone could predict, the end result is failure,which 
continually grows upon itself. 


However, we must not look for a few simmle rules to cover the tech-~ 
niques of treating all of the many distractions of perception. lIvery 
case is an individual proposition. Great emphasis must be placed upon 
etiology. From it the principle source of the trouble may be deduced. 


It is interesting to note here, in concluding our remarks concern- 
ing this particular type of training, that in the laboratory of Ohio 
State University during the year of 1940, several observers were train- 
ed to such a high degree of proficiency that they were able to accurate~ 
ly reproduce 16 and 17 letter words after an exposure of only 1/1000 of 
a second. 


For a moment or two I would like to summarize briefly the salient 
points of our discussion up to this time. 


1. Optometrists and educators observe seeing from different but close- 
ly related viewpoints. 


2. Seeing is a mental act. 
3. Seeing is the only act performed in the human body which employs 


two entirely different nervous systems et the same time, to complete 
the act. 


4, Educators have long been interested in and studied the act of see- 
ine. 


5. Vision and visual problems are common grounds for study by many 
divisions of science--physics, physiology, neurology, anatomy, patho~ 
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logy, and psychology. 


6, We see things out in space-=not in the eye or in the brain. 


7. Perception is a vitally importent »art of se-ing and one which 
can be highly trained. 


8. Ordinary persons can be trained to perceive as well as can those 
with exceptional ability. 


9. Seeing, like oth r activities, is a learned process. 
10. Reading, to a certzin extent, is a special case of perception. 


ll. Practically all cases of inefficient readers present an emotional 
problem, : ‘ 


12. In training an individual to perceive visual shapes it is important 
to restrict the subject to the one act of seeing. 


13. Many of the difficulties of poor réaders are due to slovenly ha- 
bits of perception. 





READING THE SOIL TEXT IN THE BOOK OF THE LAND 


Harry E. Reddick, Reg:.onal Conservator, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Soil Conservation Service, Berkeley, Calif. 


So fer as I know, there is no such written document as "The Book 
of the Lend", Thet is a mythical title th-=t I have used whenever 
time and opportunity have permitted thinking in terms of our natural 
resources as related to our ultimate national destiny. All the subject 
matter in "The Book of the Land" could not be contained in a single 
volume or even a great librery, if it were printed and illustrated. It 
would be too larze indeed for eny one person to reai through in a life~ 
time, with its millions of stories, some tragic, some happy, and all 
intensely interesting. "The Book of the Land" could not be illustrated, 
because everywhere we look there is a different picture to behold~- 
each look at the land is a colorful illustration in "The Book of the 
Land" . 


No man-made book, with human interpret:tions and evaluations, 
subjected to the limitations of the printed word, could ever hope even 
to rival the interest, drama, color or truth tht is to be found in 
the Book of the Land that is all about us everywhere we look, 


It is not with the want of a book thet we are concerned today, 
however, but with our lack of ebility to understand its language and 
to appreciate the full meaning of the colorful illustrations thet ac- 
company the text. 


The first chapter in our Book of the Land must be concerned with 
the soil. It must be the soil because the mysteries and wonders of 
soil processes form a basis upon which all understanding of nature mst 
be founded. All thet we eat and all that we weer, with exceptions so 
minor es to be negligible, come from the soil. The presence of soil is 
just as essential as eir or water to our continued existence as a na- 
tion. No understanding or consideration of a tree can possibly be com 
plete or comprehensive without an understanding and appreciation of the 
soil which gave birth to it. The nature and plentifulness of soil plays 
a vital part in determining what grows in the soil..It is an overall, 
limiting factor in our lives end a part of every event, either directly 
or indirectly, that man is concerned with, from the time he is born un- 
til he at last returns to the soil. 


Soil is not a static thing. Soil is not an indestructable or stable 
stdstance. The word "soil" is, actually, an expression that describes 
a statc of development of en ever-changing, moving process--the soil 
building process used by Nature, whereby she grinds into fine particlss 
the stones of the earth, and the minerals, and, with infinite care ani 
wisdon, »opuletes this masc with millions of bacteria, which have thc 
ability to convert thet raw materiel of the particles of stone and the 
dead vegetation into plent food. Th-t is a process going on all about 
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us--but, unfortunately, too few of us,as individuals, hve appreciated 
its import-nce and too many now dead nations failed to know or failed 
to care. 


The process of soil building or soil destruction is never com 
pleted, but is constently going on from the very instent when two par~ 
ticles of silt resulting from two stones rubbing together are deposited 
on a stream dank to gather more silt from the wind and to invite the 
growth of lychens or moss, too tiny for the eye to see, to find plant 
food there. The process goes on end on, and normally Nature sees to it 
thet, with each succeeding generation of plants, startine with the tin- 
iest lychens or moss, a better place is made for succeeding plants,and, 
where conditions otherwise are suitable, it is possible to think of 
soil starting with dust on e rock, growing deeper and deeper, richer 
and richer, through countless years, until it might some time be the 
site of a giant redwood. 


Grenulated stony particles, without the bacteria, without mois- 
ture, and without the contributions mete by dead vegetation, cannot be 
thought of as soil and cannot support plant life . Therefore, it is 
reasonable that we think of soil es ao state of progress in a process. 
Poor soil is freyuently one where the process has not yet advenced far 
enough to support plant life beneficial to mankind, or in which the pro-= 
cess has, for one reason or another, been reversed. Good soil, on the 
other hand, is an indicetion of an advanced state of this process. 


Good soil is not, and never will be, greet in depth, but is a re~ 
latively paper thin coating on the earth surface, and, if you can think 
of this earth as being reduced in size to ten miles in diameter, the la~ 
yer of soil wovld be represented by the thickness of a sheet probably 
not exceeding that of the paper on which this is written. 


Good soil is perishable. It is a loose, loamy, granular substance 
that, when it is dry, may readily be carried away by breezes. Most of 
the huge dust storms in past years were caused by breezes and not by 
violent winds. Records indicate that those winds seldom exceeded thirty~ 
five miles an hour in velocity. Good soil is readily carried away and 
torn apart by running water. If you should take the air away from good 
soil, or the sunshine, or moisture, or any of a number of other things 
thet contribute to the well-being of the bacteria that are so essen- 
tial, the soil would lose its fertility and productive capacity. 


I am sure, being teachers, that you are all familiar with the way 
in which Nature builds goil at the rate of an inch every 400 years or 
more, and how she keeps it protected with a carpet of grass or litter ces 
she builds. That is Nature's way of doing it, but Nature, in her plan- 
ning, did not take into consideration the rise of Man--the resultant de~ 
mend on the part of Man for special foods, finer foods, and more food 
than would heve been necessary had he remained in the same state of de-- 
velopment as are the other animals today. Nature did not reckon with, 
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or provide against, destruction caused when Man put unnatural barriers 
around soil end swt unnatural numbers of stock and humanity on limited 
areas to be fed and housed. Nature planned on a basis of a wider distri- 
bution of both mankind and animals and concerned herself with no such 
concentrations of humanity as we h-ve in modern cities. Therefore, we 
have a condition today that, in order to »rovide the food demands of 
mankind, we must use our lend in a way contrary to plans of Nature. We 
must get more from each acre of land than she would normally give us, 
end we must restrict the food providing ability of our soil to the plants 
thet we are able to use, eliminating many of Nature's selected plants 
that would normally grow there. Cotton grows today where grass would 
be srowing if Nature had her way. Fruit trees grow where forests would 
normally grow, and so on, Over the entire country we find land thet has 
been taken out of Nature's control by Man and adapted to his own scheme 
of offairse-with little or no thought or regard for Neture's immutable 
lews or of penalties she would impose. 


This violati-:n of natural law has not been without its penalties. 
History is replete with tragic examples of how Man has paid for his dis- 
regard of Nature's laws governing her soil resources, Many of the ruins 
that dot the deserts of this earth once were thriving metropolises sur- 
rounded by thousands of acres of good and productive land. It is unfair 
to assume that, had not these cities arisen therethese areas: would have be~ 
come deserts. Research workers today have established beyond any question 
that the same fruits and grains mentioned in Biblical times as being 
grown at the ancient cities now ruined, would grow in the same locality 


today if they had just one thing that is lecking, and that is good soil. 
Therefore, it is clear that something has been drastically wrong with 
Man's handling of the soil. It is clear that not only in these ancient 
countries but in our western hemisphere as well, Man has lacked the know 
ledge or the willinmess properly to handle the soil that he takes away 
from Nature to grow his crops. 


Farming is a technique. Ferming, or using the soil in eny manner 
to produce food, is the techniaue of using plants to convert the ferti- 
lity in the soil into edible or usable materials for Man's needs. When 
we plow the land, we stir it up, allowing more oxygen to reach the bac- 
terie whose presence is essential to soil fertility. That is the pur-~ 
pose of plowing or aeration. When we irrigate land, we provide more 
moisture for the bacteria and cissolve the minerals in the land, in or- 
der th-t Nature's process may more readily convert the minerals and the 
dead vegetaiioninto plant food. Farming is, in its truest sense, a tech- 
nique, end, quite the contrery to what is generelly believed,it: is a high 
ly skilled technique, demanding an instinctive feeling end knowledge 
end particularly, an appreciation of what soil is and what its limita- 
tions are. 


Just as the surgeon practices the technique o* surgery over and over 
end over, in order th-t his work will not result in harmful effects to 
his patient, so must we recov-nize and admit that the technique of hand- 
ling and farming the land must be skilled, in order th-t it will not 
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bring about or invite the destruction of the substance tht is so neces 
sery to continued life. 


Conservation, or soil conservation, is a manner of apnlying the 
techniques of ferming or using the land. Soil conservation is by no 
means something new or something that has been evolved in a drafting 
room or an office, but it is a combination of theory plus practices and 
demonstrations that heve existed and been worked out by people since 
menkind first started farming. 


Soil conservation is an accepted, proven manner of handling the 
soil for the production of food in such a way th=t we can continue us- 
ing it to grow food without causing its destruction. Soil conservation 
is a menner or method of using the land in such a way thet the same 
amount of protection originally afforded by nature will still be affec~ 
tive. 


When we terrace a hillside, converting it into a series of steps, 
we actually accomplish in purpose what we would do if it were possible 
to pick up a hilly piece of land in the palm of our hand and draw a 
straight edge across it, leveling all tilling surfaces. We terrace 
land beceuse we know thet water which runs slowly is not harmful, tut 
that as the speed of water increases, its cerrying power, or its capa~ 
city to carry away the soil, increases, many, many times. When we plant 
a@ cover crop in an orchard, we are accomplishing, in effect, the same 
thing thet Nature would do with succeeding. generations of grass or brush 
on the land. Ve are merely integrating Nature's own methods of protect- 
ing her soil slong with our own methods of using the land to produce 
the specific products needed by us. That is the definition of conser- 
vation farming. 


There is an old saying to the effect that familiarity breeds con- 
tempt, end this is reflected in a statement by a revresentetive of an- 
other federal agency, who once said, "You féllows in the Soil Conser~ 
vation Service have a tremendously difficult job of education, insofar 
as the generel public is concerned, beceuse there is not a person liv- 
ing who has not at one time or another been punished for tracking dirt 
into the house or had some other unpleasant experience with dirt, such 
as his mother discovering it behind his ears. On the other hand," he 
went on, "people think well of trees because they had Christmas trees 
when they were youngsters, and a tree provided shelter for the village 
smithy, and there were trees in Hottingham Forest. And so," said the 
representative of this other agency, "we have a great advantage." 


My reply to that was th=t there were few people indeed who did not 
recall having been, at least once in their lives, hungry. Maybe it was 
after school when they came looking for bread and butter, and maybe it 
was some time when they were caught out away from home -on a hunting or 
fishing trip and had to delay a meal for severel hours. When we think 
of food we must think of soil. 
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There was a great deal of truth in whst this man said, but we know 
thet there are such things as acquired tastes, and we know th:t habits 
of veople can be changed both for good and for bad. Advertisers have put 
cigarettes in a high percentage of the purses of the modern generation 
of young women=~end don't misteke me-~I am not citing that as something 
good or bade~I am merely citing it. 


A century ago there were very few toothbrushes used in this country 
and probably not so many bathtubs in existence. Education has revealed 
the need of these things to the people, and the people have responded. 
Today we hzsve the tools, the implements, the ‘kmowledge, and the trained 
personnel ready ond willing to go out and instruct this nation how to 
conserve its naturel resources, not only of soil, tut of forests, wild~ 
life, md its water resources. Our techniques have been highiy developed 
and heve been tested throughout centuries-~but the-skill of a technici- 
an must be used before it can be of any great value. 


Ye live in a great democracy, where the actions of the people are 
dictated ond reguleted by the people themselves. Conservation cannot be 
attained in this country as it is in other countries where dictators 
make e rule and enforce it by policement. It cannot be enforced as it is 
in Germany, where a farmer is not alloved to sell his farm, but if he 
ferms it improperly it may be ken away from him end sold by the state 
to some other fermer. Ye cannot enforce conservation in this country as 
they do in Japan, where the state dictates the practices to be used on 
the lend and the crops to be grown on the lend. This is a democracy. 


This is a lend where our habits and our practices are dictated by and 
actually enforced by the peonle themselves, and no movement can hope to 
succeed, regerdless of how worthy it is, unless it has the support of 
the people. 


Today I am telking to a group of educators. Today I am talking to 
a group of professional specialists in imparting worthwhile information 
to the citizenry of this nation. Zach and everyone of you has dedicated 
yourself to the task of imp:rting worthwhile knowledge to those under 
your instruction. No nation cen be more firm or more lasting than the 
fertility of the soil that feeds its people. Many netions h-ve undergone 
graduel decay and passed out of existence because they have foiled to 
tmow or failed to heed the restrictions that Nature imposes when she 
gives the use of her land to mankind. In our own nation, thousands and 
thousends of farms have for a time produced their crops and for a time 
furnished food end shelter for our people, only to grow lean and poor, 
end because of declining productivity, driven the people from the land, 
never to return. Soil is a precious thing. Soil is fleeting, when in- 
properly handled or when it is in the careless hands of the uninformed. 
Soil can be everlasting or it can be of relatively temporary neture, all 
depending woon the skill and appreciation of those who till it. 


For the lest few minutes I might have been reading to you from the 
foreword, or perheps from the werning, of the first pece of the Book of 
the Land--if there were such a book. Ivery educator, every loyal Ameri- 
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can citizen, and every student who prides himself on being a student-- 
to every one of them I recommend this Book of the Land. And, in order 
th:t they may not only appreciate and understend what the book has to 
say ebout trees, our wildlife, md our streems, 1 urge th-t they observe 
carefully, end consider deeply, what is said about the soil. This is 
knowled;c that the farmer can use to increase his return from the land. 
This is knowledcze that the loyal American can use to give substance to 
his loyalty. This is ‘novledge thet every educator should have and should 
impart as a portion of his obligation to those whom he instructs and to 
those who must heve food and to those who, as the future American citi-~- 
zens, are entitled by right of heritage to the same bountiful land and 
the same opportunity to live the full and normal lives thrt we have to- 


day. 


For those of you who wish suidence in your reading of the Book of 
the Land, and for those of you who need help in reading the symbols that 
are so filled with meaning, we invite you to follow us into the fields 
and see with your own eyes and to ask us for the . aids and literature 
thet we have compiled in order tht we may assist you in carrying this 
vital message to your students. 





OBSTACLES IN THE VAY OF BETTOR NUTRITION 
Charles J. Robinson, Professor of Chemistry, Pomona College 


Relationships betveen the health of the pupil and his "sducability" 
are obvious to all teachers, and severel aspects of these relationships 
are to be discussed in the clinical sections of this ninth Annual Read- 
ing Conference. The fact thet good diet is one of the chief factors 
in health is now generslly accepted. An extensive body of knowledge has 
been accumulated about food requirements and the damaging results of 
deficiencies of various sorts. The value of hundreds of different food-~ 
stuffs in preventing or relieving such deficiencies is knowm,. Our know 
ledge of nutritional factors is still far from complete, and much re- 
search work is still in progress in laboratories, hospitals and health 
centers, the results of which will doubtless oxtend our knowledge meas-~ 
urably in the next few years. But what we now know is enough to make 
a tremendous difference in the general level of public health if this 
knowledre can be effectively applied to help the millions of both chil- 
dren end adults who are inadequately nourished. 


What I shall say will relate to the eating habits of all, rather 
than of children only, for school children generally eat what their pa- 
rents eat; infact, the perents do most of the selecting of foods for 
the children. Hence, improvements in the food habits of children will 
come mainly through attention to the family group. 


It is very significant thet estimates of the number of people who 
are below normal in health because of nutritional deficiencies have 
been rising astonishingly. In 1933, President Roosevelt spoke the much- 
quoted phrase, "one-third of our people are ill-fed, ill-clothed and 
ill-housed." At thot time nutrition experts who made surveys of the 
dietary habits of cross-section representatives of the population re- 
ported one-third of the diets poor. It was well-known at .that time 
that several serious diseases were caused by deficiencies: rickets, goi- 
ter, pellagra, scurvy, beri-beri, nutritional anemia, xerophthalmia. 

But the total number of peoplo in the United States suffering from these 
diseases was not alarming. That was about the beginning of the now era 
in vitamin research. Up to thet time, research with animals hed been 
the chief source of information. The knowledge thus gained, plus the 
very important fact tht synthetic vitamins were one by one becoming 
available in large quantity, mede it feasible to undertake experiments 
with human beings, and meko extensive clinical use of minerels and vita- 
mins in concentrated form. The astounding result of this humen exveri-- 
mentation has been to make it clear that not only are the a bove-men- 
tioned severe diseases ccused by nutritional deficioncies, but thas a 
host of minor ailments, which for centuries have made people miserable 
and have puzzled the medical profession, also yield to increased intake 
of proteins, certain mineral clements, md the known vitamins. Thero 

are now fifteen of these, md several more rere suspected and under inves- 
tigation. 
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In 1941, the Surgeon Generrl of the United States Public Health Service 
believed thet three-fourths of the people of the United States would be 
measurably more healthy if they ate the proper foods, A prominent Ing 
lish doctor in 1940 estimated tht ninety per cent of the British peo- 
ple were not up to standard nutritionally. The list of minor ailments 
which may be caused by deficiencies includes the following: night blind-~ 
ness, sore eyes, indigesti-n, neuralgia, nervousness, mental depression, 
anxiety, lack of vigor, heart palpitations,constipati-n, lack of appe- 
tite, eyes sensitive to light, cataract of eyes, skin sores around the 
mouth, more general dermatitis and acne, dyspepsia, premature old age, 
bleeding gums, teeth loosening, flesh easily bruised, rheumatic pains, 
bones easily fractured, some forms of chronic diarrhea, premature gray 
hair, falling hair, anemias of several kinds, dropsical conditions, ill- 
nesses of pregnancy, and slow growth of children. It should be stated, 
however, thet many of these ailments may at times be caused by other 
factors than food deficiencies, 


All of these are definitely known as symptoms of deficiency of this, 
that, or the other nutritional factor. Inaddition, there is conclu- 
sive evidence th-t too low a level of verious minerals and vitamins af- 
fects unfavorably colds, tuberculosis, cancer, all infectious diseases, 
and ulcers of the stomach and duodenum. In view of.all this, it is not 
hard to believe that three-fourths of the people suffer more or less 


from nutritional deficiencies. 


A program to promote health through better nutrition must be based 
on universal education, in tcrms which even sub-average citizens can 
understand. But it is already apparent th-t imparting information will 
not prevent malnutrition, just as Sunday School teaching does not stop 
sin entirely. Centuries of religious cducation have failed to bring 
about the universal adoption of the good moral life, and we have no rea~ 
son to be very hopeful about the universal adoption of the good nutri-~- 
tional life. But it might be of some interest to take note of the ob- 
stecles which have mpeared, obstacles of several sorts, foundationed on 
man's mental limitations, personality traits, prejudices, bead habits, 
social customs, and economic systems. Fortunately we have now reached 
the stage, in the Vestern vorld, where there is ample ability to vro- 
duce enoush food except when wars disturb normal production. Deficien- 
cies in this country result from poor selection of foods, or bad econo= 
mic conditions, not from leck of supplies of food. 


The general public hes received o great deal of hit-or-miss infor- 
mation about nutrition through populer newspaper columns, magazine ar- 
ticles, popular books, government bulletins, and advertising literature 
put out by manufacturers of food products and drug preparations. The 
latter is highly colored, of course, for the purpose of promoting sales 
of = certain product. Such hit-or-miss educational media have achieved 
hit-or-miss results, lost people know: something about the subject, most 
of them have a good deal of misinformation, and very few have taken the 
pains to learn exact details about requirements and about the real val- 
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ues of the numerous food products. Acquisition of such exact knowledge 
reauires more mental effort than most people are willing to expend on 
any subject. Nevertheless we do encounter some people who are applying 
nutritional knowledre intelligently and habitually to their own or the 
family dietary. The results as measured by the good health of the mem- 
bers of the family are usurlly conspicuous. On the other hand, we en- 
counter many more people who are nutritional sinners because: 


1. though trying, they do not know enough about the subject; or, 
2. because they regard it as too troublesome to bother about; or 


3. because foods are recommended which they do not like; or 


4. because they let thems@lves be slaves of social customs regarding 
serving of refreshments end drinks; or 
5. because they do not have sanough income to buy the foods they need. 


These nutritional sinners give the doctors much more patronage 
than they should; they enjoy many of the ailments listed above, includ 
ing mental illnesses; they lack energy ond ambition; they are not fully 
alive; they become prematurely aged. In short, they are not as good 
citizens as they might be, in school or out. 


Numerous examples of salvation-seckers with inadequate knowledge 
of nutrition can be cited. A simple pattern for good diet has been 
much publicized b» the food experts of the U. S. Bureau of Home Econo- 
mics. It goes something like this: 


Daily: 1 pint of milk for adults, 1 quert for children. 
helping of meat (cheap cuts for economy) or cheese. 
egg if possible; 3 a week if economy requires. 
serving of potntoes, white or sweet 
servings of other vegetables. 
servings of fruits. 
Whole wheat bread and whole grain cereal. 
starchy, sweet or fetty foods to satisfy hunger or provide an 
adequate number of calories. 


A conscientious housewife following this pattern may serve the 
family corned beef, poteto chips, cenned corn, bleached lettuce, canned 
pears cnd stewed dried anples, all of which are woefully deficient in 
minerals and vitamins, but conform to the pattern. In contrast, a se~ 
lection of lean pork, swe-t votato, broccoli, tomatoes, oranges and 
apricots would be extremely rich in minerals and vitamins. The ebove 
pattern is probably about as good a device as can be found for helping 
Mre. John Doe to better nutrition for the family, but it certeinly is 
not on infallible guide for one who is not f:miliar with the velues of 
each kind of food. The wise ones find it beneficial to serve as many 
as seven or eight kinds of fruits and vegetables; two of each is a mini- 
mum figure. 
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Salads have been much stressed as desirable, especially by the 
newsneper dietitian-writers. But whet constitutes a salad? and what 
mekes it nutritionally valucble? Wot long ago, I sew at a school cafe- 
teria six kinds of salad offered. Hach consisted of a leef of bleached 
lettuce with e blurb of clear celatine trembling on it. There were six 
colors of ,elatine, hence six kinds of salad. The school dietitian 
failed to remember, apparently, thet gelatine jelly is 98% water, that 
the gelctine itself is the most worthless of proteins, that bleached 
lettuce has almost no vitamin velue, and is probably the poorest of vege- 
tables. Hating such a saled was equivalent to little more then drink- 
ing half a glass of water. 


A salad to be worth while must be made of vegetables or fruits 
selected for high nutritive value, and the quantities served must be 
generous. One small leaf is insisnificent to a human being. A very 
small worm will eat a sizable leaf in an ur, and still be hungry. 
Valuable salads, and alluring too, are mode from green leaves like ro~ 
meine or water-cress, substantial veroctables like tometoes, avoeados, 
green stalks of celery end asparagus, generous chunks of carrots, sub- 
stantial portions of fruits. If gelatine is used, it should be loaded 
to the cunwales with chopped fresh fruits or vegetables. Indigestible 
materials like endive should be left out. 


The most serious lack of informetion among people who know some~ 
thing of nutrition is usually the failure to appreciate the quantita-~ 
tive aspect of edequecy in diet. For example, I need iron. Raisins have 


iron. So I eat a raisin every day. But I need 12 to 15 mg. of iron 
every day to be in the best of health, and to get th-t much, I must 

eat not only a senerous amount of raisins, but seversl other iron-rich 
foods every day, such as an egg, a piece of lean meat, a generous help- 
ing of greens, some peas end sever>l slices of whole wheat bread. 


Or I need vitamin C. Tomatoes have vitamin C, so I drink a small 
glass of tomato juice every other day, But I need 75 mg. of vitemin C 
every day to be in the best of health, so I must eat a big potato, seve~ 
ral stelks of celery, a couple of epnies, in addition to the tometo 
juice. Or I can drink a whole tumbler full of oranre juice every day 
and zet about 100 me. of C at one fulp. 


So it is with every one of the major factors in mtrition. I need 
to have a repertoire of six to ten foods thet are strong in each factor, 
so thet I can eat generously of two or three of the list every day, and 
thus have a pleasing veriety along with adequacy. Also I must know the 
worthless "duds" among the foods, those that have nothing. There is 
gelatine. liacaroni end spaghetti and noodles have only calories; they 
ate all right for the very active people who need calories. White bread, 
cakes, confections, are in thet class also. Bleached lettuce doesn't 
count. Fresh pears, fresh white peaches and fresh apples have only a 
small amount of vitamin C, not much else. If I cat large quantities of 
them, they count, but small ouantities do not. The same is true of most 
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berries end wetermelon. But the yellow things like carrots, yellow pea-~ 
ches, apricots, yellow cantaloupe, are rich in vitamin A velue, as are 
the green leaves end sts-lks. Fortunately there is a wide variety of foods 
good in flavor as well as in nutritive factors, so th t in the America 
of to-day one need not be deprived of good flavor to get good nutrition. 


May I cite briefly several other important facts of nutrition which 
people too often do not know, or about which they have been misinformed. 


Why the emphasis on quantities of milk for everyone? First, be- 
cause milk (and cheese) and bones are the only foods which we can eat 
in sufficient quentity to give us an adequate supply of calcium. Inade-~ 
quate calcium leads to bad teeth, weak bones, rickets in children, spi- 
nal curvature, and to nervous disorders, such as insomnia. Herbivorous 
animals obtain ample supplies of calcium by eating much larger quanti- 
ties of vegetable material then humens could possibly digest. If I don't 
drink milk, I should eat a little bone meal every day. It is being ad~ 
ded to hog feeds, chicken feeds and baby foods, but has not yet been 
distributed to other consumers. Carnivorous animals and primitive peo- 
ple consider bones as food. 


Milk is also our best source of vitamin B-2 or G or riboflavin. 
Lack of it produces skin sores, weak eyes, verhaps cataract, indigis- 
tion, ond nervous disorders, perhaps felling hair. It is also a very 
important growth factor for children. ‘Milk is also an excellent source 
of other vitemins, and of protein, tut it is deficient in iron, in vita- 
min © and Vitamin D, so -that a baby or adult living on milk alone de- 
velops serious illnesses. 


There has been in the past a widely prevelent notion that only 
small quantities of meat, or none at all, should be consumed for op~ 
timum health. In the first decade of this century, through part-know- 
ledge, some false conclusions were drawn which were widely publicized. 
It wes stated thet meat putrefies in our intestines and poisons us; that 
meet causes high blood pressure; that meat causes rheumetism by produc- 
ing uric acid. The sour milk fad, the vegetarian fad, and the fad for 
meat substitutes developed because of these beliefs. All of these con- 
clusions have been proved to be false or inconsequential, but the fads 
still linger in some quarters, :nd it is not unusual to meet people who 
fear to eat meat. ‘Je still heve advertisements of patent medicines de~- 
signed to destroy the "poison acids" produced in the body--acids, which 
to the biochemist are non-existent. iieat is now known to be our best 
source of protein, and it is elso known thet there are many people suf- 
fering from inadequate protein inteke. General weakness, lack of vi- 
tality, dropsical conditions, swollen limbs, are sometimes due to in- 
adequate protein. Much of the illness of >regnency is corrected by eat~ 
ing more meat. lieat is also our best source of iron; meat eaters are sel- 
dom anemic, Meat is rich in the several 3. vitamins; especially, lean 
pork is remarkably rich in vitamin Bel or thiamine. Meat eaters do not 
develop any of the symptoms tht lead ultimetely to pellagra or beri- 
beri, but those who eat little or no meat ere apt to be on the ragged 
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There has been much controversy for decades as to whether the 
standard white flour or whole wheat flour is best for health. The mil- 
lers and bakers do not like whole wheat flour because it becomes ran- 
cid and perhaps wormy in a compcsratively short period of storage. House~ 
wives decided back in the 'seventies thet they prefer the texture and 
color of white bread to thst of brown bread, and they have stuck to 
that decision. liost people have developed strong preference for the 
flavor of white bread; a few are really over-sensitive to the irritating 
effects of the bran that is left in the whole wheat flour. But nutri- 
tional research demonstreted beyond a doubt thet whole wheat flour or 
cereal is an excellent source of iron, phosphorus, vitamin B-l, niacin, 
riboflavin, several other B vitamins, end vitamin E. White flour has 
very little of these factors left in it; in fact it is mostly a calorie 
food. Through the efforts of the Committee on Nutrition of the National 
Defense Commission, millers began early in 1941 to add to white flour 
about the same amount of thiamine and niacin that is lost in the milling 
process. Some have added also iron and/or calcium. The "enriched flour" 
is an ap»veaser's compromise. It is obvious thet it is a very poor sub- 
stitute for whole wheat. It is unfortunate that so many people heave been 
misinformed on this point. However, the lost nutrients can be obtained 
from othor foods if proper selection is made. 


Another bit of information tht few people seom to heve, end that 
is one of the most important points in edequate nutrition is the rule 
thet the smaller the amount of food which a person eats, the more im 
portent it is th-t foods be selected for their high mineral, vitamin and 
protein content. A very active person who is eating three thousand to 
four thousand calories per day is fairly certain to obtain enough of the 
essential factors without paying close attention to his or her selec- 
tions. The inactive person, the "light eater", who may need only fif-~ 
teen hundred to two thousand calories because of low energy expenditure, 
needs almost as much protein and vitamins and minerals as the very ac~ 
tive person, but it is a mathematical fect thet he or she can acquire 
proper amounts of these factors only by choosing exclusively the foods 
which are rich in these factors. There is no room in the diet of such 
people for white bread, cakes, confections, sugary soft drinks or alco- 
holic drinks, or salad dressings. This is the reason why older people 
who have become inactive so often declire in health, become morbid and 
depressed, rapidly develov senility. It also freouently havens to 
young people, even school children, who h ve developed inactive habits 
for one reason or another. Beth March probably died of nutritional de- 
ficiencies. The sale of soft drinks, ice cream, cakes, candy bars and 
other confections in or near schools is a menace to the child who is a 
light eater. The average candy bar, for example, has about 400 calo- 
ries. The small bottle of soft drink has 120 calories. The ice cream 
small cup has 250 calories, and not enough minerals and vitamins to 
balance its high calories. These quantities of calories constitute so 
lerge a proportion of the light eater's daily intake thet it is imnossible 
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to get enough of the necessary factors, but the very active children 
may eat enough other foods to offset these sugar orgies. 


So much for the l-ck-of-information obstacle. Those who regard 
attention to good nutrition os too troublesome are much more hardened 
sinners then the lack-of-information croup. They are mostly in the 
"It can't hanven here" class, the happy-go-lucky folk who feel well, and 
are enjoying life and see no reason to bother about preserving a health 
that seems to be teking care of itself. Some of them choose good diets 
by chance. Others are avakened with a jolt when serious breaks in health 
occur. Some of the things thet can and do hapven in real life: Vitamin 
A deficiency rives infections a chance--it may be arthritis, sinus in-~ 
fections, tuberculosis; almost all newly discovered cases of tuberculo-~ 
sis are very deficient in vitamin Aa. Deficiencies in vitamin Bel and 
the other B vitamins give a chance for neuritis, palpitations of the 
heart, nervous symptoms, felling hair, gray hair. Chronic constipation 
is very common.So:are rheumatic pains and just plain lack of pep. 


When young folks become parents, they usually begin to learn about 
nutrition through the baby's doctor, and solicitude for the baby's wel-~ 
fare accomplishes wonders. This, and the personal shock of having defi-~ 
ciencies occur to themselves or to near ones, are the only effective 
means I have observed for reforming the indifferent sinners. 


Many persons have tightly locked mental compartments labeled "Foods 


thet I like" and "Foods th:t I do not like". The persistent habit of 
vating certein foods, refusing to eat others, and resisting change in 
food hebits seems to be a deep seated trait in human nature, observed in 
nations, families and individuals. The rice-eating habit of the orien- 
tals persists among the trensplanted orientals, even though it is now 
known th: t rice is the poorest of the grains. The western Europeans 
have been wheateeaters for thousends of years, and we persist in that 
habit. Among femilics, there are those who drink milk and those who do 
not; those who love pies and those who hate pies; those who eat heartily 
of vegetables and those who do not like vegetables. In the same family 
will be found individuals who go through life with certain peculiar dis- 
likes; for exemple, one of my brothers would not eat potatoes nor drink 
milk. I am now convinced that the ill health and the bad teeth which af- 
flicted him were due to deficiencies. 


The most common dislikes thrt lead to nutritional trouble seem to 
be for whole whect bread, for milk end for vezetables. Dislike of whole 
wheat bread is probebly the least serious,but substitution of whole 
wheat for white flour in all products using flour, and in general, sub~ 
stitution of whole grains for the emasculated products which the manu 
facturers prepare for us would probably relieve much of the chronic con- 
stipation, anemia and neuritis which are prevelent, and might make for 
less aterility. The number of merried couples who remain childless is 
surprisingly large. 


Although the per capita consumption of milk hes doubled since 1900, 
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there are sill meny rho would be in better health if they used more milk. 
Habitual drinkers of alcoholic beverages and of much coffee usually dis- 
like milk, Results commonly sttributed to the alcohol and to excessive 
caffeine may ver¥ well be in part the results of deficiencies in vita- 
mins Bel and Be2 end calcium, all of which milk supplies liberally. We 
used to be told that cirrhosis of the liver, or hobnailed liver, was the 
result of alcoholism. Indirectly it usually is, but it has been shown 
thet riboflevin and other factors in abundance will cure it, The young 
mother who does not like milk will probably find her teeth coming out, 
as grandmother's did; and may also find thet her baby has poorly deve- 
loped bones, perhaps rickets. «Dr. Sherman, perhaps the best known au~ 
thority in this country on nutrition, believes that deficiencies of cal- 
cium end riboflavin, together with vitamin A, are the most active fac- 
tors in bringing on premature old age. That might prove to be an effec- 
tive argument with middle aged people who dislike milk. 


Dislike of vegetables is probably more prevelent among men than 
among women. The most extreme result of such dislike that I hrve heard 
of is the cese of the professor in a well-known university, who stubborn- 
ly refused to eat vegetables or fruits, and was very unwell. At the 
hospital, his case was diagnosed as scurvy. More frecuently the diet 
low in fruits and vegetables has enough vitamin C to prevent out-and- 
out scurvy, but what is called sub-clinical scurvy develops, with rheu- 
matic pains, bleeding gums, anemia, and general misery. There are apt 
to be other deficiencies besides low vitemin C, especially thrt of vita- 
min A, resulting in night blindness, chronic colds and sinus infections, 
perhaps tuberculosis, end skin troubles. 


Methods of preparing vegetables for the table -are especially im 
portant because of the frequency of the dislike complex. Vegetables 
should be made apvetizing by flavorings and fats, end should be suffi-~ 
ciently cooked, if cooked at all, to remove the raw taste to which many 
people object. The columnist Henry licLemore recently voiced a complaint 
on this point. There has been so much said about the destruction of 
vitamins by cooking that over-zealous vitemin conservers have dome to 
the cooking of vegetables what modern styles have done to the bathing 
suits. The process might be called suppr-abbreviation. The rate of de~ 
struction of vitamins by cooking has been much studied. The only one 
destroyed very rapidly, so far as known, is folic acid; but what its 
usefulness is in human nutrition is not not known, The well-known vita- 
mins are not @stroyed faster than about 10% per hour by ordinary cooking, 
unless unduly exposed to air. Hence there is no reason why vegetables 
should not be cooked thoroughly, although it is not advisable to cook 
them longer than needed for softening. Willingness to like vegetables 
will be made much easier by tactful aids from the cook, such as decent 
length of cookins, some bacon or butter, and other atds to flavor. Much 
more serious than over-cooking is the use of unnecessary “eter in cook- 
ing and the discarding of this water. One-half to three-fourths of the 
minerals end vitamins of vegetables are often lost by throwing away 
large volumes of water in which the food was cooked. 
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Several specific points relating to vegetables need to be empha- 
sized. Green leaves, not bleached, have everything nutritionally ex- 
cept calories, and are especially high in vitamin A content. An im 
portant problem for the family or school dietitian is to acquire a sub 
stantial repertoire of greens, end veried methods of preparing and serv- 
ing them . Fortunately the gardeners have already responded to the de- 
mand, end now in most markets we can find spinach, beet tops, mustard 
greens, chard, brocolli, romaine, water-cress, and sometimes kale and 
dandelion greens. A good sudstantial serving of greens three times a 
week should not become monotonous with such variety. Greens are an ex~ 
cellent substitute for liver, incase you don't like liver. But there 
may be those who like neither greens nor liver. 


White potatoes are extremely valuable, especially when end where 
canned goods and refrigerated goods are not available, because they 
keep well through the winter, and have a good supply of vitemin C, thi- 
amine and others of the B group. The introduction of the white potato 
into Europe three or four hundred years ago was a tremendous factor in 
lowering the death—-rate end raising the generel level of health there, 
for previously the inhabitants had had no food containing vitemin C 
which could be kept through the winter, end scurvy annually killed vast 
numbers. Now again in the desolation of war, the potato is a major fac- 
tor in saving life. It is the back-bone of Germany's food program. It 
grows everywhere, and the yield per acre may be very large. In sub- 
jugated countries, if seed potatoes can be saved, the potato crop will 
be the chief hope of survival. 


In this oountry, there seems to be a decline in the popularity of 
this food, perhaps because so many other vegetables are now aveilable. 
Where used, the servings are frequently very small. There is some ten~ 
dency to substitute macaroni and spaghetti for potatoes. These favorite 
foods of the Italians are merely another form of white flour, and are not 
properly a substitute for potatoes. If restrictions on canning vege- 
tables become severe here, potatoes may be used in larger quantities as 
a substitute for many other vegetables. Woe to those who do not like 
potatoes. 


Sweet potatoes and yams are even more valuable than white potatoes 
because they have a very high content of vitemin A in addition to C and 
the B vitamins, but they do not keep as well through the winter. Car- 
rots have been lauded for their high A content; the sweet potato is just 
as good. Those who do not like carrots can find more tasty substitutes 
in apricots, yellow cantaloupes and muskmelons,. 


I am convinced that when an individual dislikes foods which the 
majority of people like, it is because of a psychological quirk analo- 
gous to the inferiority complex and other fixations. Its origin is ob- 
scure and irrational, but attempts to overcome it by direct attack mere- 
ly aggravate the situation. The key to conquering dislikes lies, I be- 
lieve, in the principle that a person can successfully will to like 
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those foods which he is convinced are beneficial for him. A good many 
people have testified tht the principle works, It did in my own case. 
I did not like whole wheat bread, but became convinced some years ago 
that it was important to learn to like it. Now I prefer it decidedly to 
white bread. There were a good many kinds of vegetables that I did not 
like, but thanks to a cook who is skilful in préducing good flavors in 
vegetables, the princirle has been successful in that instance also. 
Others have told me that they learned to like whole wheat bread, milk 
and vegetables by esting them with conviction that they were benefited 
by these foods. 


Children can be persuaded to act on this principle if approached 
tactfully. The entire advertising campaign of a certain worthless 
breakfast cereal was based on it. Prominent athletes were paid to say, 
at least by inference, that they owed their prowess to this cereal. Each 
athlete's picture was in turn displayed onthe cartons, and every sen- 
tence printed was an appeal to the boy's innate desire to become strong 
and vigorous and masterful. Presumably it worked well; sales were mar~ 
velous,. 


If you try this principle on someone, I hope you will do it ina 
worthy cause, and be sure that the food which is to be liked for its 
beneficial effect is really worth while. I felt sorry for two boys who 
had been driven to eat cream of wheat and lettuce leaves. 


Another obstacle to better nutrition: Social customs with regard 
to refreshments served at receptions, teas, and parties do not appear 
to be keeping pace with the modern knowled:e of nutrition. The refresh- 
ments are almost certain to consist of sweet drinks, ice cream, con- 
fections, cakes, perhaps sandwiches. It was previously mentioned that 
most of us are not very ective, and therefore do not need a very large 
number of calories. This makes it importent that most of our foods 
should be selected for high value in minerals and vitamins. The high- 
celorie tidbits served as refreshments seriously upset the program for 
the day's adequate intake of necessary factors, and if this happens 
fairly frequently, we are either deficient or over-caloried. ‘The sensi- 
ble things to serve are plain fruits and uneweetened fruit juices, ex- 
cept when the guests are really celorie hungry. 


The person who is adding more fruits and vegetables and milk to his 
diet must take something out. It is the cakes and confections which 
should come out. It has been estimated that when everybody is properly 
nourished in this country, the production of fruits and vegetables will 
be doubled, the production of milk will be increased about 30 % and the 
production of bekery goods and candies will be very much cut down, There 
are some who derive much pleasure from eating these things, and suffer 
pangs of regret at the mere mention of abstaining from them. They need 
not fear that they will suffer actually. It is the common experience 
that after establishing the diet on a high level, or the optimum, of the 
important vitamins and minerals and protein, the appetite for sweets is 
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Inevitably a low family income is a very serious obstacle to good 
nutrit:on, but not necessarily an insurmountable one. In 1936, the aver~ 
age family in the United States was apparently spending about 25 cents 
per person per day for food, Those who knew foods thoroughly and had 
the will to like the healthful foods could at that time select an excel- 
lent ration for 15 or 16 cents per day. If skilfully cooked and fla~ 
vored, such a ration would not be too monotonous to endure, but there 
would not be much meat in it. But there was a considerable part of the 
population, perhaps 15 to 20%, which could not spend even 15 cents per 
person per day for food. At the present time the average income is much 
higher, and there are few unemployed, but the cost of foods has risen, 
so that there is even now a considerable number of families who can 
scarcely provide themselves with needed food. 


The condition of the low income group, nutritionally,is made much 
worse by the fact that a very large proportion of them know almost noth- 
ing about nutrition. Thus the combination of low income and ignorance 
of: food values and nutritional needs makes a situation which is certainly 
not going to be corrected in a year ora decade. Several governmental 
agencies have been carrying on educaticnal programs through relief ac- 
tivities, and these have undoubtedly had some effect. The most effec~ 
tive educational program of which I have heard, however, has been car- 
ried on among a few hundred families in New York City. Expert dieti- 
tians with the necessary personal qualifications mde contacts with fami- 
lies, visited each family daily, showed the mother how to planand buy 
wisely and economically, md how to prepare the food properly. This was 
kept up for about six months, the mother becoming more and more inde-~ 
pendent of the teacher as she learned. The reports of this work were 
that all of the femilies showed a remarkable improvement in health and 
well-being and optimistic outlook, that their food was costing rather 
less than before, and thatall of the persons concerned liked the new 
type of diet much better than the old after they overcame the first re~ 
sentment at change. The improved morale of these people was especially 
emphasized in the report. 


There arc about 30,000,000 families in the United States. Probably 
about 20,000,000 of these families need this type of instruction more 
or less. Thether it can be carried out extensively is highly problemati- 
cal. 


In conclusion, may I recapitulate the factors which are preventing 
the present knowledge of nutritional science and of foods from being ef- 
fectively applied to raise the general level of health in the United 
States. 


First: In spite of much populer education, which has been carried on 
in haphazard fashion, there are comparatively few persons who have 
enough exact knowledge of nutritional reouirements, deficiency symp- 
toms and food values to select those foods which will supply themselves 
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end their families with an optimum diet. 


Second: There are many persons who regard the new patterns of diet 

as too troublesome for adoption, and unnecess-ry for their well-being. 
They do not face realistically the established fact that a consider- 
able proportion of physical, mental and nervous breakdowns are prevent~ 
able by good diet, 


Third: There are ma ny persons who refuse to adont the new patterns 
of diet because of their dislikes for certain foods or certain clas- 
ses of foods. There is good ground for believing that if a person 
wills to like a food that is beneficial for him, he will in a compar- 
atively short time develop a real lilking for that food. 


Fourth: The socizl custom of serving sweetened beverages, confections, 
and other high-calorie low-vatamin foods seriously disturbs the op- 
timum dietary program, especially among people who do not require a 
high caloric intake because of sedentary habits. 


Fifth: Low income makes it difficult to purchase the foods which are 
needed for the optimum dietary pattern, and the difficulty is aggra- 
vated by the fact that few cf the people in the low income range have 
even average knowledze of food values and good diet. Some small scale 
home educetion efforts have shown that this situation can be amelio- 
rated with marked improvement in health. 


Perhaps more awareness of these obstacles may help to annihilate 
them, and clear the way for more rapid progress in the march toward bet- 
ter health through better dietary habits. 





HOW I TEACH READING 


Zenna L, Serrurier, teacher and counselor, Edison Junior High 
School,Los Angeles 


Few teachers ere capable of conveying to others the spirit or es- 
sence of the work of a class, even by a detailed description of its ac- 
tivities, Such a description can give no idea of the changes which 
have taken place in pupils and teacher as a result of their work to- 
gether, nor of the mental and emotional processes by which those changes 
occurred. In short, a description can present only the outward and vis- 
ible signs of a series of socio-psychological experiences, some of which 
are shared by all members of the group, and some of which are wholly in- 
dividual. In fact, the teacher himseif is often unaware of the things 
he has taught or the attitudes he has created in a child, 


There are several reasons for the incomplete picture which must re~ 
sult from any purely expository statement concerning a semester's work. 
They are obvious to all who have classroom experience. 


First, no teaching plan which is worthy of the name is ever fully 
realized in its original form, since the teacher alters it from day to 
- day--even from hour to hour~--to make it conform to the needs of a spe- 
cific child or group. Therefore, mere presentation of a study outline 
is neither accurate nor useful to a teacher who is interested in an- 
other teacher's methods. 


Second,a device or procedure may be highly effective under one set 
of circumstances and either valueless or actually harmful under another, 
As a result, an account of the use of any teaching technique must, to 
be valuable to other teachers, be accompanied by a description of the 
conditions under which it is most apt to function well, and this in turn 
must lead to an analysis of the composition of the particular group in 
which the method was successfully used. Such an analysis takes a long 
time. 


A third element which causes descriptions of classes to be on the 
whole unsatisfactory is the fact that it is the task of the creative 
writer---the artist---to portray intangible essentials: the relation- 
ships between a teacher and his class, between him and individual stu-~- 
dents, and among the children themselves. A teacher can feel the at- 
mosphere of a classroom, but he often is sat a loss to make outsiders 
feel it. That atmosphere may be tense and nervous, or relaxed and 
friendly. The children may be working under the compulsion of a sys~ 
tem of rewards and punishments, or because the terecher has been able 
to awaken in them the desire to learn. These factors are difficult to 
analyze, especially by a person who has himself been involved in the 
situation. Yet on them perhaps more than on anything else depends the 
success or failure of a teacher's work. 


Finally, the most honest of teachers, in attempting to describe 
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his own work, cannot avoid emphasizing his successes and minimizing 
his failures, Nebulous ideas which were but imperfectly executed, or 
perhaps were not tried at all, appear as full-fledged, carefully con- 
structed teaching devices. Disciplinary problems seem to be non-ex- 
istent; or, better still, they epparently vanish under the inspired 
guidence of the sutobiogrephical teacher. A neophyte in the teaching 
renks may be pardoned for feeling, as he listens to the tale of the 
smooth, happy, inevitable progress of a group of children towerd a 
goal set by the speaker, that he is being addressed by one who pos- 
sesses powers not granted to ordinary mortals. 


It is with an acute awareness of the difficulties so briefly set 
forth above that this sketch of one teacher's attempts to teach read~ 
ing to junior high school boys and girls is presented. 


The teacher's first task in any class is to get as much informa~ 
tion as possible about his pupils, and at the same time to gain their 
confidence and cooperation. It is not always easy to accomplish both 
these things at once, tecause too much eagerness to obtain data may im- 
press children as being an unwarranted intrusion upon their personali- 
ties, and may create resentment end mistrust which are hard to over~ 
come. The opening moves, therefore, must appear casuel and unstudied, 


The approach to a class which is wholly unselected so far as men~ 
tal ability is concerned will, of course, be different from that to a 
group which is fairly homogeneous. Since many schools now have their 
academic work orgenized on the basis of ability grouping, it may be 
worth considering briefly both the introductory and the teaching me- 
thods which may be effective in "high" and in "low" groups. In an un» 
segrated class, the teacher must feel his way even more carefully than 
in the classes about to be considered, 


A class of high ability may be taken into the teacher's confi-~ 
dence on the opening day of the semester. The sudject-matter of the 
course may be briefly sketched; the teacher may outline several dif- 
ferent ways in which the material may be handled, and may then ask for 
Opinion and advice as to the best method to follow, If the discussion 
is skillfully handled by the teather, the class is apt to arrive at 
two important conclusions. The first is that good work requires good 
tools, first among which is the ebility to read rapidly and with high 
comprehension. The second is that it would be a good plan to have 
some objective tests to enable the students to see for themselves whe~ 
ther or not they possess the skills necessary to successful work. The 
teacher suggests thet there is no point in wasting time on a repeti- 
tion of familiar material--~an idea which intelligent pupils greet 
with enthusiasm. This thought increases the desirability of tests, 
which will help to sift the known from the unknown. The teacher should 
now be ready, with the eager support of his class, to embark upon what-~ 
ever testing program the facilities of his school make possible. 


The group which consists of children either of low mental ability 
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or of reading grade plecement far below normal cannot, obviously, be 
approached in the manner sugrested above. The teacher of such a class 
has before him at least a few pupils (sometimes a majority of the class) 
who have acquired, by the time they reach junior high school, a long, 
steady history of failure in school work. Many of them hate, genuinely 
and deeply, everything connected with education. Others have learned 
that they suffer least when they succeed in making their teachers for- 
get their existence, so they have retired to daydream in shells of stu- 
pidity and indifference. The school's most serious disciplinary pro~ 
blems are apt to be in such a class, since adolescents who fail to gain 
recognition in socially desirable ways may try-~~often with startling 
success=-~to get it by flagrant violations of the rules of conduct. 

The normal members of the class have rarely had the chance to develop 
to the full their limited abilities. 


How can the teacher of such a group break down the barriers be- 
tween himself and such children, and establish friendly relations with 
them? How can he put them into a frame of mind which will make test 
results fairly valid, and which will later make it possible to remedy 
some of the weaknesses of the individuals in the class? 


There is, of course, no formula. Even the most gifted teacher, 
when he surveys his work with such a group at term's end, must admit 
some almost complete failures, and some far-from complete cures. But, 


in compensation, he will also find accomplishments of which to be proud; 
accomplishments not only in improved reading grade placements, but, 
what is far more important, in changed attitudes, improved Ushavior, 
end more normal outlook on the part of many of his pupils. 


The beginning should be slow. During the first week that such a 
Class meets, almost no "teaching", in any of the conventional meanings 
of that word, will be done, The time should be devoted to a slow pro- 
cess of getting acquainted and of relieving as much as possible the 
tension which always exists in any newly gathered group which is fac~ 
ing a teacher who is a stranger. In a lowability group, this tension 
is intensified by the factors of background and personality which have 
already been mentioned. 


A simple device which can be used on the opening day to put most 
of the children at ease is that of assigning small duties dealing with 
the care of the classroom to all of them; to all, that is, with the 
important excption of those who seem to shrink from such tasks. Physi- 
cal activity lessens strain. The teacher learns a few names and notes 
outstandingly good or bad behavior. There should be something for 
every one to do, even though it be nothing more than the sorting of 
books by their color, or the stacking of magazines according to size. 


Nothing is said about learning or about assignments on this first 
day. Near the end of the period, the teacher asks for simple items of 
information in writing: name, address, favorite school subject, the 
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number of children in the family. 


Before he meets his class for the second time, the teacher should, 
if possible, obtain from the office of the counselor all the informa- 
tion available about his students. If the exigencies of the opening days 
make it necessary to postpone the gathering of this information, the 
teacher should not let himself forget to do it as soon as possible. He 
should have at least the age, an IQ, a reading grade placement, and a 
record of grades, promotions, and failures for each child. In some cases 
he will be able to get personal data. The medical history, with empha-~ 
sis on vision, hearing, and nutrition, should come from the counselor 
or health coordinator, 


The second class meeting can be divided between work on a simple 
questionnaire (perhaps modelled upon the excellent one in Dr. Holland 
Roberts! silver "Let's Read!") and the reading by the teacher of a sim 
ple story. 


The time for giving a standardized reading test must depend upon 
the speed with which a desirable atmosphere is created. Often the class 
is ready by Wednesday or Thursday of the first week, The children 
should be assured before the test is administered that no dire results 
will follow if they do not "pass". It must be remembered that these 
low-ability children have failed most of the tests they have taken in 
school, and that consequently they are apt to be emotionally paralyzed 


by the prospect of another one. For the same reason, the timing of the 
test should be done inconspicuously. 


Both classes-—--"high" and "low"---have now arrived at the same 
stage; namely, the teacher has established a preliminary acquaintance 
and has given an objective test. From this point on, the methods appli- 
cable to the two types of groups are so different in detail and in the 
materials used (though perhaps not in principle) that each requires en- 
tirely separate treatment. The "bright" class will be considered first. 


Intelligent students will, as a rule, demand to be shown their 
test scores, and will be most interested in an explanation of their 
meaning. Several days can usually be profitably spent in a discussion 
of the papers. Pupils will compare scores, ask questions about the con- 
struction of the test, end offer excuses for their shortcomings if they 
find themselves below class average. ‘Some of them will go to the tea- 
cher privately and ask for help before class work has actually begun. 
It need not be added that the teacher should be fully prepared to ans~ 
wer all the questions which arise; children canbe very unkind critics. 


During these discussions, the teacher can point out that one me~ 
thod of analyzing individual weaknesses is to learn about the past edu- 
cational history of each student. This leads to two projects; the fami-~ 
liar autobiographical theme or essay (an outline suggested by the tea~ 
cher can usually prevent this from wandering into the "How I Got Poison 
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Ivy at a Picnic" type of thing), and the reading questionnaire. Seve- 
ral such questionnaires are available; Dr. Roberts' excellent one has 
already been mentioned. If no prepared sets of questions can be ob- 
tained, the teacher will heve little difficulty in making his own. The 
emphasis should be on a fairly detailed statement of past reading and 
related experiences, with a few questions on individual interests and 
abilities and on vocational plans. These questionnaires should be kept 
in confidence by the teacher, and used in subsequent individual con- 
ferences, 


It is hardly necessary to say thet the same information should be 
obtained from the counselor's office concerning pupils in a high-abil- 
ity group as concerning others, although it is probable that there are 
fewer serious physical defects among intelligent students than among 
less gifted ones, 


It is impossible to outline an entire semester's procedure for im 
proving the reading performance of high-ability pupils, because so much 
depends upon the nature of the course in which the work is done, the 
rigidity of the subject-matter requirements, and the library and other 
facilities which are available. However, several types of work can be 
carried on in almost any English or Social Living class. 


Training in careful, intensive, detailed reading--the kind which 
is sometimes called "work-type" reading~-can be given regardless of the 
subject-matter of a course. Studies show that most bright children of 
junior high school age read rapidly, with good general comprehension, 
but very superficially. They badly need specific drill in the undra- 
matic but essential reading required of the scientist, the scholar,and 
the workman who may come to grief if he does not follow directions ac~ 
curately. . 


If the class is a double-period English-social studies combina- 
tion, the social studies subject-matter will supply ample material for 
such drill. <A smaller quantity of reading, with fewer and shorter writ- 
ten and oral reports should be assigned than are customarily given to 
a rapidly moving class. The voluminous notebook which owes so much to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica and the National Geographic Magazine should 
be abandoned in favor or a modest sheaf of papers which the child him 
self has written on the besis of careful, detailed reading and class 
discussion, The results may be less than perfect as literature or as 
history, but they will show thet the child has been learning an impor- 
tant skill, and they may instil some sense of the ethical aspects of 
presenting some scholar s work under one's own name. 


The teacher should encourage the constant use of the dictionary, 
since bright students ere prone to guess at word meanings, Five-min- 
ute quizzes on the meanings of the words in an assigned bit of reading 
are very effective, particularly if the papers are corrected by the pu- 
Pils themselves. The study of word derivations and relationships is 
both profitable and interesting to alert children. If the teacher finds 
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as is highly probable, that his students do not like to consult a dic- 
tionary because they have but a rudimentary knowledge of how to use it, 
he should give a few lessons on dictionary technique. Library tech- 
nique may be included if this seems necessary. 


The emphasis which we are now placing on the study of geography 
gives an excellent opportunity for the practice of this "working" type 
of reading. A child sees readily the difficulties in which a naviga~ 
tor may find himself if he reads carelessly. "Lat." and "Long." are 
quite different. Preparations for a two-hundred-mile air journey would 
be decidedly inadequate for one with an extra zero on its mileage. 


In single~period English classes, material for intensive reading 
can come either from the regular textbooks of the course or may be 
brought in by students from their other classes. Most of them will pro- 
bably be studying mathematics, science, or a foreign language. In all 
these fields, the need for accurate reading is not hard to demonstrate. 
In many cases, children will report improvement in the quality of their 
work outside their Imglish classes soon after they begin to apply their 
new skills to their assignments. 


If it is desirable to have specialized practice in intensive read- 
ing, a book in the reading field can be used. It is no longer necessary, 
as it was a few years ago, to describe and laud the sparse handful of 
such books, because there is now a large number of texts, on all grade 
levels, in which all kinds of drills and teaching suggestions are given 
in full detail. Careful study of these books is rewarding to the read- 
ing teacher, 


The second type of reading improvement needed by most bright ju- 
nior high school pupils may be called enrichment. Referring again to 
studies which have been made concerning the reading habits and tastes 
of children, we learn two rather disturbing things. One is that child- 
ren of superior ability like to read books which are far below the 
level, both in vocabulary and content, which they are capable of un- 
derstanding and appreciating. The other is that these children tend to 
do what many adults, unfortunately, also do; they get into a blind al~ 
ley. They limit their reading to one very narrow field, upon which 
they have in most cases stumbled by pure accident, and within which 
they make little discrimination as to quality. Of course, these as- 
pects of reading are most pronounced among those children who get no 
cultural guidance at home, but there is apparently no group in which 
they do not exist. 


We teachers clearly have a serious obligation toward intelligent 
children in guiding them toward the maximum development of their men~ 
tal abilities. This is one of the places in our educational program 
at which we can make a direct conbribution to the world of tomorrow, 
It is trite to say that the generation now in school must face, in its 
maturity, problems of appalling complexity. Certainly that generation 
will need the services of its most intelligent members. These leaders 
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must be equipped not only with the scientific knowledge which the schools 
are so effectively giving them, but with the wisdom ond humanitarian- 

ism which acquaintance with the thoughts, observations, and analyses of 
the world's best minds helps to produce. We are now seeing the results 
of scientific skill uncontrolled and undirected by ethical considerations 
and unconcerned about those aspects of human life which we call civil 
zation. When we teach children to read widely, deeply, and discriminat~ 
ingly, we are not only contributing to the enrichment of individual per- 
sonalities, but we are also performing a task which is patriotic in the 
best sense of that word. 


Several methods for encouraging increasingly mature reading sug~ 
gest themselves, A carefully selected classroom library gives the tea- 
cher an opportunity to present books which children might not themsel~ 
ves select. In choosing books for this library, the teacher should con 
sult the guestionnair:s and autobiographies which he obtained during 
the first week of the semester and should try to have all the major in~ 
terests of the group represented. 


A word of caution may not be amiss here. All of us have a tendency 
to feel that the kinds of books we read for our personal satisfaction 
are the kinds thet everyone should read. The devotee of biography can=~ 
not understand the tastes of the reader of fiction, while the student of 
politics has difficulty in seeing why some people read poetry. We must 
not let these personal limitations color the suggsstions we make to our 
pupils as to their reading. We must be concerned only with leading 


them to the best within the fields in which they are already interested; 
with showing them that other areas exist, and with introducing them in- 
to thse areas; and with teaching them those rudiments of criticism 
which will enable them to distinguish, with increasing skill, good writ- 
ing from bad in any field, 


In addition to having books available, displays of the jackets of 
new books help to stimulate interest. Most school librarians are more 
than willing to furnish such displays. 


At least once a week, the teacher can profitably spend a half 
hour in "advertising" several books to the class. A brief description 
of the nature of a book, some fects about its author, and perhaps the 
reading of several paragraphs from it, will usually cause a stampede 
in its direction. 


Pupils, too, should be encouraged to give brief, impromptu reviews 
of books which they have enjoyed. These accounts may lack the organi- 
zation of the more formal book report (which also has a place in the 
reading program), but they are valuable both te-the reviewer and to his 
classmates, who usually want to read the books their fellows praise, 


Unless children come from cultured homes, they are usually wholly 
unaware of the existence of professional book reviewing and criticism. 
Newspaper reviews, advance notices sent by book clubs, and the announce~ 
ment sheets which some circulating libraries prepare for their patrons 
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can serve as introductions to this field. Sometimes a class is fér- 
tunate in meeting at a time when one of the reviews presented by pub- 
lic libraries can be heard by radio, Much of this material has little 
subtlety, which makes it all the more suitable for newcomers to the 
field. 


Some classes of the type now under discussion can profit by sim 
ple lessons in appraisel and analysis of books. Motion pictures often 
make a good basis for such lessons. Why is one musical comedy good 
while another with m almost identical plot is bad? What makes one 
"picture" interesting and another boring? Is it more interesting to 
see or read a story the end of which is easy to predict, or one which 
keeps the reader in suspense? What do we mean by "plot"? 


Not only can such questions be profitably raised and discussed, 
but even the beginnings of character analysis can be introduced. Again 
the motion picture is useful. Most children recognize the typed ac- 
tor, who plays the same character under a different name in film after 
film. He can furnish the basis for interesting discussion. How far 
such discussion gan go depends, of course, on teacher and class. 


All this work must be carried on informally, with no apparent obd- 
ject, so far as pupils are concerned. If it is to succeed, it must bear no 
resemblance to the painful "plot analysis", with its drawing of dia- 
grams and its attempts to locate the page and paragraph in which the 
crisis occurs, to which former generations of English students were sub~ 
jected, Such activity cen best be left to the English major in college. 
If the teacher constantly keeps in mind his objective, which is to 
start his students on the path of intelligent, critical enjoyment of 
reading, he will have no difficulty in avoiding the pitfalls of over~ 
formalization, 


Since so much of the well-informed citizen's time must be spent 
in reading newspapers and magazines, it is well to teach children how 
to select and use periodicals. 


First, they should learn something more than "newspaper" films 
teach them about the preparation and organization of a newspaper. They 
are interested in learning how news is gathered and transmitted; in the 
difference between news columns and editorial pages; in the purpose 
which special features end departments serve. Then, they might welt 
learn, on a level which they can understand, of the ownership and man~ 
-agement of newspapers, and of the conflicting policies which they may 
have on local and national matters. Pupils should be encouraged to 
read at least two newspapers, to compare them and to try to discover 
their attitudes on current issues. This, properly speaking is education 
for citizenship, and not reading improvement. Yet who would dare say 
that the schools are doing all they must for democracy if they teach 
love of pure literature and ignore the type of reading which is the 
most widely done in the nation and which still, despite its recent de- 
cline, has a tremendous influence on voters? 
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There seems to be no end of new magazines, nor of the disappear- 
ance of merging of old ones. An individual's outlook is narrowed if 
he reads only two or three magazines just as it is if he confines him 
self to one type of book. The teacher can help his students to pick 
from the newsstands those magazines which best meet their needs. He 
will probably learn a grert deal himself in the process. He can also 
help to undermine the hold which the so-called "comic" magazines have 
on juvenile readers by applying to them some of the principles of cri- 
ticism mentioned above, well mixed with ridicule. As in the case of 
books, displays of megazines are a great teaching aid. It is surprising 
to see how quickly many children turn to magazines, and even to books, 
which are primarily edult in their apneal, once they become aware: of 
their existence. 


One closing suggestion 2s presented here rather apologetically, 
It is this: If people are to be encouraged to read, they must de gi- 
ven time and a favorable environment. Few homes in our crowded cities 
offer peaceful spots for reading. Therefore the schools must offer them. 
The room should not only be supplied with books, newspapers, and maga- 
gines, but it must be properly lighted. It should be as attractive as 
@ school-room can be made. Finally, reading time should not be accom- 
panied by a monologue from the teacher. If he must use such time for 
individual conferences, let him hold them in whispers in a far corner 
of the room, or in the hall. Never should a teacher break into a 
child's reading with a bright "Isn't thet an interesting book!" Let 
him correct papers, or plan work, or read himself; tut let him leave 

he childre one while the e reading! 


The suggestions which have been given above are obviously in- 
complete. They merely sketch the two major needs of bright child- 
dren: training in careful, intensive reading and enrichment of gene- 
ral reading. A few of the many ways in which these needs may be met 
are outlined. All teachers will develop their own favorite devices. 
Procedures which succeed in one class may fail in another. If a tea- 
cher knows his group and sees his goal clearly, he will be able to pre- 
pare his own lesson plans far more effectively than anyone else can 
do it for him. 


We now turn to the other type of class-~that which is composed 
of children who cannot read well. Some of them are of low mental abi- 
lity; others have low reading grade placements for physical, educa- 
tional, or emotional reasons. Nothing was said about motivation in 
the discussion of the reading problems of intelligent children, be- 
cause in most cases they already love to read, and their interest 
must be merely guided. Among low-ability groups, on the contrary, mo- 
tivation presents the major problem. It will be seen thet most of the 
techniques to be described below have as their object the rousing of 
a desire in each child to read. 


It has already been pointed out that the utmost care mist be ta-~ 
ken to put these maladjusted children at ease. Their first assignments, 
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after the testing is over, should be of a kind which most of them can 
do easily and successfully. Simple written word drills, such as some 
of those in "Improving Your Reading" or "More Adventures" make a good 
beginning. These require little thought, and all but total non-readers 
can do them readily. There should be no class discussion of these exer- 
cises at this stage, lest the children who have made mistakes be dis- 
couraged. The results should be recorded for future use, however, on 
the individual record cards the use of which will be described below. 


The span of attention of low groups is short, so they should never 
be exvxected to do the same kind of work for a whole period. After a 
few minutes of written work (enough time should be given to enable 
everyone to complete at least one short exercise) books should be dis- 
tributed, and the teacher should read the opening pages of a story a~ 
loud. 


The choice of this first book is very important. It must be sim 
ple enough for most of the class to read, yet its story must be suf- 
ficiently mature to hold their interest. Ettie Lee's adaptation of 
Hugo's "Les Miserables" is an excellent example of this type of book. 


In addition to this book, a carefully selected classroom library 
should be at the disposal of the children. This "library" will be 
very different from thet. provided for the high ability children. It 
must contain very many short books, copiously illustrated. The coun- 
ters of F. %. Woolworth Co. and its competitors furnish some good ma~ 
terial. Print should be large, and binding cheerful. Adventure and 
mechanics for boys, love for girls--these should be the chief subdjects. 
A few fairy tales may also be included. 


For about two weeks, the class should work on written exercises 
and on silent reading while the teacher devotes himself to one of his 
most important tasks: individual interviews with each child. These in- 
terviews perhaps deserve full description. 


The purpose of the interview, persumebly, is to hear the pupils 
read aloud. A book of simple short stories furnishes the material un- 
less the child prefers to continue the book he is reading to himself. 
Unless a pupil is a non-reader or is very nervous, he should read about 
a page, with no help from the teacher unless he comes to a word which 
he does not even attempt to pronounce. During the reading, the tea- 
cher tries to determine, from the child's clothing, mannerisms, pro- 
nunciation, end attitude, something of his background and personality. 
Speech defects are noted, to be reported to the speech correction tea- 
cher or school doctor. 


Regardless of the actual quality of the performance, this first 
reading should be received with enthusiasm by the teacher, If the 
child is talkative, some of his reading and other problems cen be dis- 
covered and suggestions made at once. However, this should not be 
pressed. 
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After the student returns to his seat, and before the next one is 
summoned, the teacher vrites en informel description of the reading he 
has just heard and of any pertinent points he may have noticed. Here 
are two typical notations taken from school records. 


George. Slow, laborious. Spells out each word. ,Language handicap-- 
probably Italian. Neatly dressed; well fed. Apparently understands 
what he reads, but the amount of work involved does not make it seem 
worth the trouble to him. 


Genevieve. Rapid, self-confident, extremely inaccurate reading. 
Misreads badly--"declare" for "decide", etc. Is sure she is an ex- 
cellent reader, and claims to read a great deal. Boy—crazy. Pretty; 
welledressed. Emotionally unstable. 


Such notations obviously have no claim to scientific accuracy, but 
they have proved to be very valuable in the planning of individual 
work, They should be kept, edded to or altered es new facts appear, 
and referred to often in dealing with the children. 


Even during the time that these interviews are taking place, as 
well as later in the semester, one day of each week should be devoted 
either to oral reading by the teacher (never by the pupils before the 
class) or to word games, The pupils come to regard oral reading es the 
highlight of the week. They not only enjoy hearing stories of a ma-~ 
turity which they cannot read themselves, but they receive invaluable 
object lessons in correct phrasing and pronunciation, and they learn 
that reading can be enjoyable. 


The teacher should try to present a variety of material in his 
oral reading. Humor, if it is not too subtle, is very popular. Child- 
ren like to feel that a teacher can enjoy a joke with them. Some of 
them meed to learn that there can be humor without obscenity. A care~ 
fully edited and simplified version of 0. Henry's "The Ransom of Red 
Chief" is a prime favorite in this field. So are the Paul Bunyan sto- 
ries, especially when they are illustrated. 


Any word games which are used mst be very simple, For example, 
"sides" may be chosen and each child in turn be required to name an 
animal, a plant, or an object in the room. The same thing can be done 
with geographical terms, although low groups cannot go far in this di- 
rection. Oral spelling is almost impossible with such groups; besides, 
its educational value for any group is debatable. 


In order to give each child the satisfaction of receiving "credit" 
for all the work he does, individual record cards are kept. On these 
are duly recorded the scores of all the written exercises the child- 
ren do, with special notation when mistakes are corrected. The names 
of stories or articles read, no matter how short they may be, are re- 
corded. Although this procedure involves an enormous amount of paper- 
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correcting and recording, it produces very valuable results in creat- 

ing a feeling of success and accomplishment in children who, it must. 

be repeated, heve a long record of failure and of unfavorable compari- 
son with other members of their classes. 


The use of the record cards continues throughout the semester. It 
is interesting to note that usually the children of lower ability ask 
to see their cards (~hich are always available to them) more frequently 
than do the brighter pupils, some of whom, it is hoped, learn to apply 
other criteria than purely quantitative ones to their work. The whole 
value of this card, it must be emphasised, lies in its effect on the 
pupil in building his self-confidence and sense of achievement. It 
means little to the teacher, who of course bases his grading on entirely 
different considerations. 


After the individual interviews have been completed and the record 
cards mad¢,the teacher should devote his time in varying amounts to 
the pupils who need help most. A few things bean be done by the class 
as a whole, but not many. A visit should be made to the library, dur- 
ing which children should be encouraged, but not required, to take out 
cards. Subsequent visits may be devoted to an explanation of the me~ 
chanics of checking out and returning books. Beware of trying to teach 
the Dewey Decimal System to low groups! They will do well to learn to 
distinguish the fiction from the non-fiction shelves. 


Whether instruction in the use of the dictionary should be a mate 


ter of class work or of individuel explanation must be decided by the 
teacher. Certainly every child who is capable of profiting by such 
work should get it. However, some children will only be bewildered by 
even the simplest dictionary. Some class time should be spent on the 
following points: the alphabet, the use of a telephone directory, and 
the reading of clock and calendar, In many cases the class work will 
have to be followed by individual help. Many, many children cannot 
use these simple instruments, and are ashamed to admit their ignorance. 


Beyond these few class activities and the weekly oral reading, 
most of the work should be done with individuals. Probably the brigh- 
ter pupils should do more reading than writing; in most cases this co- 
incides with their desires. If they become interested in a book, they 
should by all means be allowed to finish it without interruption, since 
the major objective of reading instruction in a retarded group is the 
awakening of a desire to read. 


Sometimes a few of the best students can be trusted to help some 
of the poorer ones with their reading. This, however, should be un- 
dertaken with care, and the consideration of the personalities invol- 
ved. 


Pupils should be encouraged to bring books from other classes. 
In this way they not only get immediate help in their work, but they 
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receive a practical demonstrotion of the value of resding ability. 


The teacher mst be willing to spend much time in helping a child 
to decide what he wents to read, and then in finding it for him in suit- 
able form. This search sometimes leads into strange paths, and in- 
volves something faintly approaching a psychoanalytical procedure. At 
times the teacher may have to prepars reading matter himself if noth- 
ing sufficiently easy can be found in a field in which a child is in- 
terested. The task is well worth doing if it succeeds in providing his 
first pleasure in reading to a child who entered the class with a deep 
hatred of all things printed. 


The suggestion previously made about the importance of giving time 
and quiet for reading should be constantly kept in mind, This is not 
easy in a class in which individual instruction is always going on, but 
every effort must be made not to disturb other children by any of the 
individual activities. 


A large part of the teacher's time, os was said before, must be 
spent in individual instruction, There should almost always be someone 
working at the teacher's desk, or, preferably, at a table at the rear 
.of the room. Again we must remember that many of the members of the 
class are shy, embittered, or inhibited, because in the past they have 
been forced to display their stumbling reading before an unsympathe- 
tic class and teacher. Now they mst be given a chance to work out their 
problems quietly, privately. 


Such individual attention means, of course, that in addition to 
providing a wide variety of reading matter, the teacher must have ready 
many written assignments for children to do while they wait their turn 
for separete work. It is easy enough to find or to prepare exercises; 
the difficulty lies in suiting the drill to the child, so thet he will 
not spend his time in mere "busy work". Fortunately, it is possible to 
create several fairly homogeneous groups within a class, so that it is 
not necessary to plan wholly separate activities for each child. 


This paper will not ettempt to discuss specific types of exercises, 
nor the types of reading weaknesses which they are intended to remedy. 
It is valueless to describe only a few devices, and impossible to talk 
about them all. The teacher who has not done remedial reading work be-~ 
fore will profit greatly from a careful study of several of the many 
books now available in the field. They contain drill materials for all 
types of defects, and give detailed directions for their use. 


Despite the most careful of planning, however, it is doubtless 
true that in a large class some unnecessary routing work is unavoidable 
if much individual teaching is to be done. The teacher must console 
himself with the thought thet at least the work does no harm, and that 
he is doing the best he can under the circumstances. 


Tests (preferably various forms of the same standardized test) 
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should be given, if possible, et least twice during the semester as well 
as at its end, so that the teacher con see if his methods are having 

any effect or not. The same precautions should be taken each time a 

test is given as were taken the first time to assure the pupils that 
their promotions or grades depend on the efforts they make to improve, 
not on the results of the examination, The results may be shown private- 
ly to those pupils who show marked improvement. Nothing need be said 

to the others unless they are insistent; fortunately, their memories are 
apt to be short. Whatever changes in procedure or emphasis the tests 
show to be necessary should, of course, be made. 


In most slow-moving classes, the tests will show three types of 
students. One group improves almost miraculously. These children, of 
course, are not really of low mentality. They have either never be- 
fore been properly taught to reed, or they previously suffered from 
some physical or emotional handicap which they have overcome~~-some- 
times with the aid of the teacher, and sometimes merely in the process 
of normal growth. A second group, usually the largest, improves slowly 
and soon reaches a plateau, with little further progress. This group 
probably consists of dull children who reach the limits of their men- 
tal capacities at fourth, fifth, or sixth grade level. There is not 
much that can be done for them when they have reached their peak, ox- 
cept to encourage them to use their ability to its utmost. They may 
never read "real" literature, but they can learn to select and enjoy 
things which are not entirely worthless. The third group, which is al- 
most always very small,either shows no progress, or actually declines 
in reading grade plecement. The presence of these pupils is of little 
help to the teacher's self~confidence, especially at the end of a semes~ 
ter. Some of them cannot learn; some need clinical help of a sort that 
a classroom of forty cannot possibly offer. The fact that some pupils 
seem to be poorer at the end of the course than they were at the beginn- 
ing may be attributed to various factors--fetigue, emotional strain, 
the error inherent interests, or, alas, the influence of the teacher! 


It is difficult to judge achievement from statistical tables, How- 
ever, a teacher of reading in a slow-moving class will probably feel 
that he has achieved certain intangible results which tests fail to 
show. Some children will have begun to read voluntarily; the number of 
books checked out for home reading will probably be far greater at the 
end of the semester than it was at the beginning. Other teachers will 
perhaps report improved work and attitudes in the children. At least 
a start has in most cases been made toward convincing the pupils that 
they are capable of learning to read, and that they are not foredoomed 
to failure throughout school. 


The object of reading instruction, in any type of class. is to 
teach reading by ‘proving to children that it is both a useful and 
an enjoyable skill to possess. The teacher must try to raise each 
child's reading ability as far as his mental capacity, health, and cul-~ 
tural background permit. To this end, pupils must be given their choice 
of reading matter, so that their reading will mature with them. Special 
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training must enable them to discover, recognize, and overcome their 


technical faults in performing the complex operations involved in read- 
ing. 


To some the reading teacher will be able to open the doors to life- 
long enjoyment, stimulation, and solace. To others he will be able mere- 
ly to give the tools to make living a little smoother and easier. In 
either case he can feel that he has done something for the welfare of 
his individual students end thus for the service of the country of which 
they are a part,: 





EXPLORATION OF THE SELF THROUGH LITERATURE 
Caroline Shrodes, Stockton Junior College 


A reading program on the secondary school level, orgenized in terms 
of the individual student's personality with personal integration end so- 
cial responsibility the criteria for measuring the student's attainment, 
need involve no reduction in the quality of the reading, no neglect of 
other goels such as simple comprehension of the printed page, establishing 
and using criteria for judgment of the literature read, distinguishing be- 
tween art ond propaganda, an’ becoming familiar with the various literary 
genres. In fact only through the personal, psychological approach can 
most students be taught to interest themselves in these less subjective 
values of reading. 


What kind of person is the averaze college student who comes to junior 
college and enrolls in fifteen units of work, nearly all of which require 
mastery of the techniques of reading? Chronologically he is seventeen, eigh- 
teen, or nineteen, but what is his emotional age? His mental age? How is 
he constituted physically? As teachers we tend to type the student into 
conformist and rebel, into scholar ard playboy. We do not specifically in- 
quire into the factors which make for insuperable differences in the col- 
lege student. His physical constitution may vary from an army classifice- 
tion of 4 F to one of 1A; his mental age may be thet of a high grade moron 
who slipped through high school beceuse of an attractive personality or a 
relative on the school board, or it may be what is officially called ge- 
nius! And let us remember thet there is probably more difference in men- 
tal ability between a person with an I.Q. of 160 and one whose intelligence 
quotient is 100 than there is between the latter and a high grade chimpan- 
zee. Such are the variations in ability with which the college teacher 
must contend. But perhaps more significant even than the differences just 
noted are differences in emotional development. Not only is it true that 
one student is fixated at a narcissistic stage and another has already ac- 
cepted adult emotional responsibiliti-s,but there are the vast differences 
in emotional response to intellectual phenomenon, to the comnunal life of 
the college, to parental relationships, to frustration, failure, and suc- 
cess. ‘Ye can only conclude thet there is no such thing as the average stu- 
dent sround whose collective interests and needs we can weave a strictly 
uniform program of reading. In spite of the Fortune poll and our mental 
image of Joe College in his plastered jalopy, there is no stereotype to 
guide us. Any reading program which does not take cognizance of these in- 
dividual differences in the college freshman is ignoring the chellenge 
which modern psychology and education offer to the teacher. 


To suggest more specifically how the teacher of literature may take 
into consideration the verying interests, problems, and needs of the stvu- 
dent and orfanize oe reading program with them in mind, let me cite a num 
ber of cese studies of a representrtive group of students, all of whom I 
happened to have in my classes during the last two years in a typical ju- 
nior college. After reviewing each individual's history, I shell suggest 
the kind of reading recommended with the personal integration of the student 
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Let us bezin with Dave who entered as a sophomore after a year at 
Stanford in which beer busts, moonlight horse back rides, bull sessions 
at Dinahs, dencing in the dark at Long Barn, Saturday nights at the 
'Mark', and week ends at Del Monte constituted the whole of his exis- 
tence. As a result of a conference with Dave we learn that for all of 
his surface arrogance, he feels basically insecure; for all of his talk 
of wenting to get through college as rapidly and successfully as pos- 
sible so that he may get ea soft remunerative executive job, one sus- 
pects that there may be a latent desire to make some real contribution 
to society. He is at the moment suspended between two worlds, one al- 
most dead end the other as yet powerless to be born. He could easily 
remain all of his life a playboy who might put in a few hours a day 
pulling strings so that the punpets might dance or he might become: a 
responsible citizen with a social conscience. What should he be given 
to read, not so that he might conform to a teacher's preconceived idea 
of what he ought to be, but so that he will himself know what he wants 
and how to pursue his goals? Let us look further into his autobiography 
for clues to his personality. 


His might have been one of the lives dramatized in an F. Scott 
Fitzgerald novel of the twenties: the first years spent in the care 
of a competent trained nurse rather than of a loving mother; his as- 
thma, anemia, and frailty confining him at home so there was no con- 
tact with other children, his nurse reading him hundreds of books. 

On recovering from being sick, he found occasion to test the weapon of 


playing sick in the course of this peregrinations: winter in Cannes, 
spring in Paris, and summer in Brittany. On being later enrolled in 
public school in San Francisco the boy with the English tailor made 
clothes and thick accent was received, as might be expected, with con- 
tempt «ni scorn, Again in defense he used his wealth and position to 
impress the boys; he became an exhibitionist and indulged in fantasy 
lying. But he was a very lonely little boy who found contentment 
only in living in the world his imagination created. When his family 
received an extortion note threatening his life, he set off with 
mother end bodyguard, ell under assumed names, on a central American 
cruise. The papers referred to his father as multi~millionaire and 
industrial tycoon; he was a celebrity on the boat and readily meade 
friends who lured him beck to the private school they attended. Here 
he could acquire es solid academic background, but the rigid caste 
system and English fag practises served only to accentuate his snobish- 
ness. His parents' subsequent separation brought on an added insec~ 
urity, and in the new freedom he wos permitted by :is mother, he ac- 
quired a vseudo-sophistication and worldliness. He became the proud 
possessor of a number of block letters, some horse show ribbons, in- 
numerable ‘correct! friends, and a choice collection of C's and D's, 
Since the latter did not wermit entrance to college, and since his 
father was irate, Dave took his first job, as Rough—neck on a drill 
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crew in the Coalinga oil fields. 


Whether some of the more spectacular details (such as the extortion 
note and subsequent newspaper smearing) are true or merely a reverting 
to the period of phantasy lying, they are significant factors in our un- 
derstanding of Dave's personality. Six months of coaching school pre~ 
pared him for Stanford, his life there as we heve suggested, being en~ 
tirely extra-curricular. nd then he came to junior college. He was an 
exhibitionist in the classroom, scoffing at the comments of the naive 
and the averege student, expressing views alien to him if they would 
serve to shock the class or the teacher. He was a perfectionist, refus~ 
ing to hand in papers unles«he thought they measured up to the degree of 
excellence he had set as his foal. Conferdénces with the teacher revealed 
thet he didn't dare go home on weekends for fear he wouldn't have the 
courcge to return to a campus indifferent if not hostile, to his basic 
attitudes and behavior pattern. He desperately loved his mother who had 
never given him a feeling of security, so erratic had been her attentions 
to him. He had fallen in love, become engaged, mad felt trapped, resent- 
ing the girl for her power over him, hating himself for being duped, He 
was twenty years old, brilliant in a flashy way, but tremendously vul- 
nerable to what people thought of him, lonely, and miserable, 


It was time to point his reading, to give it direction, to help 
him to see himself in terms of the complex motivations which were acti~ 
vating him. We were reading stories, biographies, and novels centered 
around the theme of personal relationships, trying to arrive at an ans- 
wer to two questions of fundamental interest to students: first, what 
is the significence of the family relationships in conditioning the per- 
sonality? Second, what makes for compatibility? Dave found it snlight- 
ening to read "The Silver Cord" and to reco nize in Mrs. Phelps an exag~ 
geration of some of the cheracteristics his own mother displayed, to 
find in her sons some of the defense mechanisms, the groping, md the in- 
security which had been his own expsrience during his formative years. 
He waw thet he must be wary of allowing himself to become so submerged 
by his family and their mores th-t he would never be able to determine 
his owm destiny, He was mindful of the fect th:t the kind of girl he 
was to marry and the kind of position he was to hold could easily be de- 
termined for him instead of by him. He realized that the alternate de- 
nial of his mother's presence and attention and the sporadic showering 
of her favors was responsible for his feeling of extreme dependency. In 
short, the dramatic picture of parental bondage served to illuminate 
and clarify his own background and contributed to his insight into his 
own behavior. 


When the cless discussion ensued after a study of several stories 
of heterosexual love, Dave played the to~be-expscted role of cynic. In 
trying to arrive at a definition of compatibility he would preface 
every statement with a demand for consideration of the probable income 
of the potential mates. Were they going to live on $100,000 a year, 
$20,000 a mere $10,000, or a paltry $1500? If the former, the wife 
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must fulfill her pre-ordained role as luxury commodity; if the latter, 
she must be a wage slave like her husband. It thus became the problem 
both of the class and the teacher to get Dave to concern himself with 
something besides income brackets and the external accoutrements of the 
merital venture. He strongly identified himself with the pompous hus-~ 
band in "Mr. Pim Passes By" for whom consideration of what the county 
would think would threateningly raise his blood pressure, to whom “right 
is right, and wrong is wrong all the world over." 


On reading a number of stories and plays suggesting the thrill of 
mind meeting mind, the joy in finding mutual interests, Dave began to 
forset the importance he had previously attached to glands, furniture, 
and the mores of the nouveau riche. He dipped into Plato's "Phaedo", 
he shared the passion of Tristram and Isolt in Robinson's meesured lines, 
he bacame Abelard and Romeo and other greet lovers of the past. He 
read the romantic, somewhat sentimental novel of Charles Morgan's "The 
Fountain" in which he shared the idyllic love of two young people of 
his time and age and background. For the first time in his life he be 
came aware of a world whose dimensions could not be measured by divi- 
dends,. 


His favorite author was F. Scott Fitzgerald, for he saw himself in 
the flattering image of a Fitzrerald hero who lived in the lap of luxury, 
got into scrapes at Princeton, was adored by women of allages at home 
and on the continent to which he took annual pleasure jaunts, and even- 
tually got a soft birth on Wall Street. It was suggested th-t he might 
enjoy Upton Sinclair's trilogy in which the hero, Lanny, bore certain 
resemblances to Dave, but who, under pressure of Nazi cruelty to some of 
his friends, grew out of his playboy dilettante role to become a so~ 
cielly responsible citizen of the world, determined to do his share to 
free man from Nazi oppression. On being told that Lanny's early exper- 
iences were reminiscent of his own, Dave commented: "But Lanny's father 
is a multi-millionaire whereas my father has very few millions." But 
he was encouraged to probe below the narcissistic image and take a 
searching look at the world in which he was living. He read Gunther, Van 
Paassen, and Vincent Sheean; he was intrigued by Rehne Prohme for whom 
happiness was impossible until she had found the secret of the relation- 
ship of the one to the many, for whom there could never be contentment 
as long as there was human misery :nd exploitation, to whom the plight 
of the Chinese coolies was of momentous concern. He began to see be~ 
yond the boundaries of his luxurious private world. From his early 
espousal of a dictatorship, half because he liked to shock and half be- 
cause the role of dictator was con-enial to him, he began to sce the 
challenge of a functional democracy. 


The conversion is neither sudden nor complete. But there is a 
gredual awereness of his own motivations, his own drives for power, his 
defense mechanisms. There is also an awareness of the world in terms 
of macracosm as well as microcosm and the beginnings of a desire to 
make a constructive contribution to his fellow men. 
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Let us make the acquaintence of another studeht. Marian is to be 
found in every college, a girl talented but frustrated, whose bourgeois 
family cannot understand her. Her counselor had reported several 
threats to commit suicide; she loudly vrotested with a sage of another 
century that the greatest hapsiness in life is avoidance of pain. She 
spoke bitterly of her relatives to whom the possession of a Chrysler - 
with white wall tires and victory for Stanford at the big game were the 
end and aim of existence. As she began to read Dreiser and Sherwood 
Anderson who, like her, could not conceive of such values as important; 
as she read Aldous Huxley whose cynicism surpassed even her own and D. 
H. Lawrence whose difference fromthe bourgeois community exceeded hers, 
she saw tht she was not a stranger in a hostile world, but thrt these 
authors, highly respected, saw life much as she did. She began to feel 
less alone, less queer, and she acquired a powerful weapon-~a desire 
to create as they did, to etch in word pictures the people and homes 
whose smugness had made her life miserable. She found she too could ex- 
press in writing the hates and the fears thet oppressed her and symboli-~- 
cally unleash her passions with her pen. 


But still her impulses were destructive rather than creative; her 
outlook on life was nihilistic rather than affirmative. Now there was 
less danger of her turning inward upon herself in self-pity or self- 
destruction. But what could she believe in? What positive values could 
she affirm? The next unit of reading might well be an introduction to 
philosophy. A good book for her to start on is Irwin Hdman's "Richard 


Kane Looks at Life" which takes a college freshman et Columbia through 
the various stages of finding a religiom to live by,, speculating on 
the good li’c, evalueting various professions, and even falling in love. 
From there she might proceed to a collection of"Living Philosophies, " 
atarting out with Alfred Einstein and his affirmations about life and 
continuing with the reflections on what makes life worth living of fif- 
teen or more of his distinguished contemporaries. Another book which 
might serve to give her a sense of man's progress from ‘quintessence of 
dust' to "how like a god' is Clifton Fadimon's "Books thet Have Changed 
Our Minds". This is heavy reading, especially if she is sufficiently 
interested to go from thet survey to the original sources. She might 
concluée her quest for a faith to live by with Thomas Mann's "The Magic 
Mountain" with its panoramic view of the ideologies of the modern world. 


Susan is another student who shares with all of her more fortunate 
contemporaries, but even more doggedly, the conviction th-t one can do 
anything and everything thet he wills to do: whether it is to become 
president of the United States or whether it is a more modest desire to 
become a fomed ballet dancer. Susan's own cherished goal, nothing can 
prevent one's attainment of his heart's desire if only he has enough 
will power. A poor physical constitution, inadequate mentality, poverty-- 
none of these-~ has any real bearing on the determination of one's de~ 
stiny, Susan insists, We look into her history and find thet she hod as 
a child a severe case of infantile paralysis, and although the doctors 
assured her parents she would never walk again, she not only completely 
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recovered the use of her legs, but she had already hed many small suc- 
cesses as a dencer. There was only one way to interpret these facts, she 
asserted—her mother's will power and persistence and faith. Her mother's 
will power extended even further. Although Susan was nineteen end a very 
sensible, mature sort of person, her mother forbade her to go out on 
dates or even to invite her friends to her own home. Because of her 
childhood experience Susan invested in hor mother the attributes of a 
deity, and as a result, she was a desperctely unhappy girl, constantly 
reproaching herself for her ungratefulness, for her resentment of her 
mother's interference with her personel life. 


Susan's censure of herself was exceeded only by her criticism of 
others, so severe end rigid were her standards of conduct. She needed 
to learn tolerz:nce and understanding of human foibles, to see people 
overwhelmed by circumstances beyond their control that she might relin- 
quish some of her perfectionist goals for herself «nd others. She was 
introduced to the novel, "Jean Christophe", the hero of which strongly 
apoeeled to her because of her interest in the arts; she saw how immen~ 
sely vulnerable he was to the pressures end realities of life; she saw 
that not everybody, every time, has the power of choice. She read "Of 
Human Bondage" by Somerset lM ughem, mc studied the reections of Philip 
whose club foot made him retreat into « world of phantasy. She read Ib- 
sen's "A Doll's House" and saw how unattractive and pathetic is the doll 
wife who has never learned to make her own decisions; she read "The Sil- 
ver Cord" and "Beyond the Horizon" and saw how parents, selfishly seek- 
ing to keep their children safe andsecure cen stand in the way of their 
growing up to adult responsibilities. She saw something of her mother's 
notivation in continuing to over-protect her. With this insight she 
no longer had occasion to reprove and castigate herself when she silent- 
ly resented her lack of freedom in her home. She has made at least a 
start in acquiring tolerence not only of her own fallibility but also 
th:-t of others. 


Kay is another representative student, one of the many who instead 
of being dismissed es problem students should be helwved because they 
have problem parents. Her mother, whom she adored, died when she was 
twelve; her fether married the housekeeper, who apvarently was more at— 
tracted by his income than by his children. A large number of aunts and 
uncles proffered advice to the father, the housekeeper, end to Kay and 
her brother. None thought thrt she should go to collegs; no woman in 
the family ever had gone. ‘hy should she? The shock of her mother's 
death and the resentment against the step mother was so great that Kay 
suffered a nervous breakdown and wes confined for over a year in a men- 
tal hospital. On being released she was very bitter and rebellious. Her 
reactions to class discussions in her first semester of English were 
stereotyped end conventional; although she had lost every shred of re- 
spect for her femily during the painful months when they would have noth~- 
ing to do with her in the mental hospital, she carried with her the home- 
nurtured attitudes ebout life. She brought also out of this period of 
incarceration a sense of being persecuted and a sense of shame. 
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The first thing to do was clearly to rid her of the feeling of dis~ 
grace she harbored for having been confined as a mental patient; the 
second was to build up as repidly as possible a sense of security, a 
feeling of identification with the college, since one with her family 
was no loner possible; and finally it would be importent to stimulate 
her intellectually in such a way thet she might develop resources which 
would provide her with defenses azcinst a hostile world. Her rebellion 
against herself, her family, end the school, which stood in her mind 
for distasteful authority, must be turned outward th-t this abundance 
of emotional energy might be turned into constructive rather than de~ 
structive channels. Her bitterness must be modified so thet it could 
be converted into a protective weapon instead of a self-destructive one. 


First of all she began to read widely in the field of psychiatry 
where mental illnesses are looked upon with the same detachment and ob- 
jectivity as are physicel diseases. She read liillen Brend's "The Out- 
ward Room" and happily identified herself with the girl who was slowly 
returning to a complete acceptance of reality. She reed Mary McCarthy's 
"The Company She Keeps" end found pleasure in her awareness thrt here 
was a telented, ettrective woman, who, like her, wes uneble to cope ade- 
quately with a broken home situation and had. to have psychoanalytic 
help before assuming a constructive role in society. She was thus able 
to trace further her own emotionel conflicts to their roots in the past; 
she lost much of her sense of being different from other people and 
irredeemably disgraced. 


She read avidly a large number of novels of bourgeois femilies 
that she might lose her sense of separation from her contemporaries: 
"The Forsyte Saga", "Buddenbrooks", "The Tay of All Flesh". She recog- 
nized her relatives among the Forsytes and in her recognition lost some 
of the bitterness ageinst them. She learned to laugh at them instead 
of to despise them. She began to see herself in relation to them, to 
write about them, and gredually the bitterness emerged in the form of 
satirical sketches, a weapon which served as an excellent outlet for her 
emotional energy. As she lost her sense of aloneness and learned to 
give expression to her disdain, she found the people around her more 
interesting; she ceased to retrert into her shell and began to essume 
more social attitudes. 


Mrs. Johnson is a middle ared woman who enrolled in junior college, 
because, she confessed, she had been miserable and shy and afraid all 
of her life,amd she wanted her son to have a decent kind of life, free 
from fear. She hoped thet she might learn what to do end what not to 
do to safeguard his hapviness. She told of her insomnia, of waking up 
at night screeming. She said thet several times she had come up to en= 
roll at the college but had turned beck before seeing a counselor so 
fearful had she been to go through the routine of enrollment. Her fa- 
ther had been a minister and had imposed rigid restrictions upon her all 
of her lite; finally she had defied him at the age of twenty-one and 
hed gone off to a nurse's training school so es to be on her own and to 
be of some service to others. Still--twenty years later-~she felt 
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remorseful ot hoving disobeyed him; still she remembered with terror 
the small town villagers from whom she had escaped, haw-like in their 
vigilance, reedy to pounce upon their prey at the least mis-step. 


It was obvious thet this intelligent, good-hearted, but terribly 
repressed woman had been weighted down for twenty years with an oppres~- 
sive sense of guilt. It was no doubt responsible for her nervousness, 
her fear of speaking to strangers, her nightmares, her insomnia. One 
had to begin gradually to give her confidence in herself, to help her 
to realize th:t she was an intelligent. woman. A chance remark in class 
about inferiority complexes taking root in the earliest years brought 
her up to the desk one day eagerly to recount th-t her brother used to 
say to her, "You are just a dumb hulk; you can't learn anything-— why 
do you go to school?" "Could it be", she inquired, "that I have re~ 
membered thet all my life and thet is why I fecl so inferior?" Once 
she begen the process of recall, the reminiscences came rapidly, end she 
beGan to piece together the epidosdes from her childhood which woven to-= 
gether had made a wall against which she had battered her head in vain 
ever since. She read Louis Bromfield's "The Good oman" and found in 
it an exact parallel of her own childhood experience in which feelings 
of guilt were constently being engendered. She read Somerset Maugham's 
"Miss Thompson" which suggested to her the possible motivations of her 
minister~father who, afraid to give way to the slightest indulcence of 
self, set up a rigid reaction-formation whereby his whole life centered 
around prohibitions, self-denials, and relentless consciousness of sin. 
Once she came to understand why she had never “mown a moment free from 
guilt end fear, Mrs. Johnson began to relax a little, even to laugh at 
her scruples. Her educationhas just besun. She needs to read widely in 
meny fields, to extend her experience vastly beyond the bounderies of 
her insulated world, before she will develop a wise tolerance of others 
and complete understanding of herself. But the ground has been broken, 
and she is lookiw forvard to another semester at school. 


Finally there is Harold whose »nsychological tests suggest that he 
is of superior ability. Nevertheless he is sullen in class, wemingly in- 
capable of concentration, and ap arently lacking in comprehension of 
relatively simple reading matter. An interview brings out the fact that 
he has been told he is superior, and yet competition in class with others 
has invariably convinced him he is not only not superior but stupid. Ob- 
viously this is e severe blow to his ego. Hence, he ceases to partici- 
pate in class work, substituting attention and laugh getting devices 
for pursuence of his studies. ‘Te learn further that Harold is very un- 
happy in his home. His mother is Jewish and his father, gentile; he 
cannot bear the thought that he is not pure Aryan. His only success in 
college to date has been his facility in art. Certainly it is the role 
of the teacher to help Harold find something he can read with enjoyment 
and comprehension. He must be made to feel successful. The first book 
recommended vas Liaugham's "The Moon and Sixpe:ce" the fictional por- 
trait of Gauguin whose emotional conflicts kept him in a state of con- 
stant turbulence. Harold is immediately intrisued. Here is a great 
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painter, who, like him, hed seemingly endless troubles. The process of 
identification was so successful thet he was carried over the hurdles 
of several hundred vezes of reading, subtle nuances of style, and pro- 
found psychological insights. His reections to the book by no means 
indicated complete understanding, but he did perceive some of the moti- 
vations of the painter-hero. Through his discussion of the book we 
learn more of his own frustrations and feerrs. We have just made a be- 
gin::ing with Harold. He has got to the point of articulating his pro~ 
blems, admitting them to himself and others, instead of escaping in day 
dreams and exhibitionism. He has reed, for the first time in his life, 
a novel from beginning to end and confessed pleasure in it. He wants 

to read anothez-one like it. A remedial reading program is in order, 

but first we mst win his confidence, nd we must convince him thet read- 
ing is fun. Our next reading unit will be Louis Ademic's "From Many 
Lands" and Ludwig Lewishohn's "Upstream" in the hope that his racial in- 
tolerance may be at least modified. 


These are but a few of the students whose problems have to be met. 
The teacher of reading can immeasurably cid the student facing problems 
of personality and adjustment by giving him a better understanding of 
himself through the vicarious experience which literature affords. The 
Aristotelian theory of catharsis propounded over two thousend years ago, 
no less than the concepts of Freud, suggests that sharing another's ex- 
perience may purge us of our own hates and fears end permit us to re- 
lease in pity someof our ageressive drives. If we understand why people 
are impelled to brutality or self-torture or anti-social behavior, we 
cen less easily revel in our own superiority, end self-righteously con- 
demn the victims of such impulses. Only whenwe lesrn to assign ade~ 
quate cruses to man's behavior and perceive the significence of his acts 
in the context of his total personality, shall we ourselves be subdsti- 
tuting for irrational and emotional reactions the cognitive, investiga- 
tive powers of our higher faculties. 


We recognize in Sophocles, Shakespeare, and the moderns patterns 
of emotion common to us all. The artist has imposed design on the raw 
materials of life, and in his detached view we may find insights into 
the problems of our own lives. Through the vicarious experiences of 
literature, we may approech that inward and outward integration of self 
which it is the purpose of the teacher of reading to foster. We may 
see th: t neither the individual nor his environment is static and inal- 
terable, but subject to change and interaction, and th-t man has some 
power to direct both himself and his world. 





APPLYING THE DEMOCRATIC METHOD TO THE SELECTION OF MUSIC MATERIALS 


Lenel Shuck, Director of Music Education, Fresno City Schools 


Any effort to discuss objective met’ ods of selecting music materials 
must first take into account the distinction between music as art and mu 
sic as science. Attitudes toward the value of music materials are al- 
most invariably arrived:at by subjective means. Tt is not unusual to 
hear a music teacher or supervisor say "We must teach the higher and fi- 
ner thinzs in music education," or "What we need is more good music.” To 
circumvent this problem of terminology the serious student must necessar~ 
ily realize that he is dealing with a problem in semantics. Terms such 
as higher, finer, and good, are what we may refer to as poler words. By 
this we mean that they change quality in relation to the situation and 
circumstances where they are used. Yor example: Good music means an en~ 
tirely different thing to a boogic-woogie swingster than it does to a 
highly treined symphony orchestra conductor. What constitutes the dif- 
ference is debatable and it is not clarified to any degree by stating 
thet all music is made up of good melody, harmony and rhythm. Infact, 
aestheticians do say that these elements are the basis of style and that 
their juticious employment constitutes "good" style; but we are still 
confused by a subjective, polar term for we have no satisfactory agreed- 
upon referent for good. The numerous ramifications of this discussion, 
its generel lack of direction, and the hoped-for ultimate goal can be 
seen by logicians to be a case reductio ad absurdum. How then do we 
treat this less subjectively? 


Music supervisors and numerous Ph.D's long heave struggled with the 
problem of aesthetic subjectivity with not too much light thrown on the 
subject. Perhaps at some time in the future, a brilliant student will 
find a solution that is at least a semiescientific method of aesthetic 
evaluation. In the meantine, the educator may utilize a feirly satis- 
factory simple working method. It stems from the very framework of govern~ 
ment in which Americans live. I allufe to democratic pragmetism: the 
group method of using that which vorks. Now, how may we focus this gene- 
ralization upon the subject at hand? 


A highly skilled music supervisor or director, although definite in 
his ideas about music materials and proficient as to his performance, is 
not in the most satisfactory position to select materials dictatorially 
or arbitrerily for a growo of teechers or children. The why of this 
question enters into a philosophical discourse revolving around the ex~ 
tended personality of the specialist who attempts to superimpose his ideas 
and attitudes upon the more circumscribed experience-background of an~ 
other. Perhaps this may work in a dictatorship, but it fails in a democ- 
racy. We should not impose art arcas or subject matter upon learners 
and tell them to stay after school until they ap reciate. The wise su~ 
pervisor knows that a dawning awareness ultimately leads to a love for 
the very materials he had in mind but thet ap»reciation can not be forced. 
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Appreciation is arrived <t by self-activity on the part of the learner, 
not the teecher. 


Democratic pragmatism is often thought of as a slow method, but 
after a hundred and fifty years of successful existence, its philoso- 
phers now realize thet its goals are more efficiently attained although 
more slowly arrived at. Efficiency does not always mean speed. It does 
suggest totality of understanding of a whole situation. 


Specifically, let us take up et this point a method constructed 
within the framework of the philosophy end exploration sketched above 
which will lead to a functional selection of useful music materials. At 
the conclusion of this statement we will examine an objective check list 
which could have beena@rived at by the method. 


Selections of materials in any field may be successfully accompli- 
shed by teking the combined suggestions of many people besed upon their 
personal choices or aversions. It works more efficiently than where one 
person selects materials for all. In the case of music this method is 
especially appropriate, for musicians often differ widely in their at- 
titudes toward the worthwhile-ness of music to be included in a reper 
toire or library. Put to a vote, however, a rather valuable check list 
may be arrived at as a criterion for selection. If the material is in~ 
tanded for a particular grede level it is not unwise to have a large 
group of unselected children heer the material and vote their preferences, 
Items upon which light might be shed in this way could, conceivably, in- 
clude such general headings as: (1) Is the msic aesthetically beauti- 
ful? (2) Does it have genuine logical or psychological educational va- 
lue? (3) Is the word and subject-matter content consistent with the in- 
terests of children at the level for which the material is designed? 

(4) Is the material pleasing to the eye? (5) Is the materiel worthy of 
inclusion in the child's permanent repertoire? 


These are ..only e few of the many points of attack which give some 
key of an objective nature so that the person who procures the music may 
feel th-t he has a measuring stick by which to be guided. Above all, the 
procedure does-avoid the difficulty involved in defining and establish- 
ing referents for polar terms. The California State Department of Tdu- 
cation, Division of Textbooks and Publications, recently mimeographed 
a "Score Card for Rating Music Textbooks". The items in the "Criteria 
for Eveluating the Books" were the kinds that one might expect to result 
from a group meeting of teachers, or teachers and chiidren. For the 
purposes of selecting o state-wide textdook the State Department Score 
Card vas fairly satisfactory. It would not be entirely satisfactory to 
use this same Score Card in en individual system, however, as that sys- 
tem could make a more satisfectory score card in the light of its own 
individual end local needs. This State score cerd will be reproduced bde- 
low. The reader is cautioned to think of it only as an example; not as 
a recommendation for gencral usoge. 


While examining the portion of the chart reproduced below, it should 
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be observed that the weighting of the itens is importent. This decision, 
too, can be arrived at best by 2 group vote. For exemple: Item 9 has a 
total point value of only 50, whereas item 1 receives 200 points. The 
supervisor of music who is primarily an instrumentalist himself might 
readily heve given number 9 a much higher point value in relation to 
number 1, Conversely the vocal supervisor might consider item 4 to be 

of more importance than item 10. For the good of the largest number of 
people who are to use the msic in a given community, the democratic 
method is infinitely superior. It is not e difficult undertaking to pro- 
vide for each person voting an opportunity to male his -own weighting 
scale and, by striking an averege for the total on each item, to arrive 
at a weight distribution thet is acceptable to all voters. 


In conclusion, I repeat my statement that the democratic method as 
employed to the selection of music meterials is an attempt first, to 
gain agreenent among many people; second, to clear up communication dif- 
ficulties involving subjective aesthetic polar terms; and third, to ap~ 
proach the problem with at least a suggestion of objectivity free from 
bias. If the method aids even in one of those ways it should be worth 
the effort required to put it into practice. 
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ifornia State Depertment of Educatio 
Division of Textbooks end Publications 
Sacramento 
September 30, 1941 


rd for Rating imsic Textbook 
Item in Criteria Weighting of | Publisher} Publisher [Teen in Griteria | Welehting of [Publisher] Publisher] Publisher | 
for evaluating books books #1 #2 


- Quality of Material 
A. Music 
B. Words 


2 Interest and Meaning 
. Grading 


ee 


Hh. Amount and Variety of 
Material 
Db. Illustretions 


B. Descriptive and Biographi-~ 
cel Material 


D. Instrumentel Music 
l. Material for ap reciation 
of instrumental music 
2. Selections for children's 
rhythm orchestras 


De ae 5 ee 
Serta nctiiassl mint od iaeatieiaa ad 


TOTAL #1000 
Note: Some deletions and changes have been made on this chart for pur- 
poses of simplicity. 





HOY’ TO READ HUMAN MINDS 
lydia Sicher, M.D., Ph.D., University of Ontifornia at Los Angeles 


“And this is in reality one of the great and mervellous characteris- 
tics of literature (snd which will allow us to understand the role 
at the same time essentiel end limited thet reading can play in our 
spiritual life) that for the author could call them ‘conclusions! 
end for the reader ‘incitations'. We feel very well that our wisdom 
begins where his ends, and we would like him to give us answers when 
all that he e-n do is to give us longings. And these longings he 
only cen awaken in us by letting us contemplate the supreme beauty 
which the last effort of his art has permitted him to attain." (Mar- 
cel Proust) 


Not all people, however, are fortunate enough to bring fulfillment 
to human yearnings creating these works of art, or even enjoying them. 
Books have a different value for everyone; they may be used to bring 
knowledge, pastime, comfort, or even as a neurotic escape from reality 
in which the reader does not feel at home. 


Few people, however, care to read the most interesting book among 
and above all-—the human mind, And yet this too would lend itself to be 
read by everybody who learns the elphabet of this language and studies 
the spelling of its words. Far too few; in spite of the fact thet men 
for innumerable years lived together in smaller or larger groups and, 
so, had to be concerned with foreseeing their fellowmen's intentions to 
secure physical survival, 


Self preservation, the most primitive end the most "biological" de- 
sire, necessiteted understanding the friendly o. unfriendly attitudes on 
the part of the others. Long before any recording of it appears in the 
huge book of science, understending human nature must have been of most 
vital interest. 


All the legends of ancient time, the sagas, religious and sgcular 
sctiptures, rites and rituals give proof of this desire to secure know 
ledge about people. And great knowledge is certainly to be found in all 
these documents handed down through the centuries in word and rote. It 
appears, however, very clearly th-t most of the emphasis was laid upon 
the passive endurance by man of some god-or~devil~sent obsession for 
the good or for the bad; fate befalling the one, not touching the other. 
In manifold variations people are objects of a blessing or a cursing 
power, and their lives the mere result of a not self created destiny. Ad- 
mitting the premise of a friendly or fiendish doom their actions can 
be explained as-a result of it, but no understanding is possible of an 
individual irresponsible for his actions, and therefore without any more 
claim to sympathetic evaluation than a tree struck by lightning. 


Then came the Greeks, end Greek spirit discovered that there is 
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more to a person than blind endurence of suffering or happiness imposed 
from supernatural powers. The fy GS eeecutarthe promise and demand of 
the Temple of Delphi, throws a bright beem of light into the darkness of 
the human mind. "Know thyself," a problem of so great an importence 
that there are more books written about it than about many other subjects, - 
and so vital a problem that meny hope they have solved it--yet, it seems 
as if they had hoped in vain es they don't know much more about them- 

. selves than the caveman or the cannibal who ate his gallant enemy's heart 
to inherit his strength and courage. 


Many theories have been »rofessed as the means to find out about 
people's minds; many sciences and many quackeries have busied themselves 
with the problem. Mind-reading became quite a profession under various 
titles with more or less acknowledzced scientific background; even with 
the very profound scientific bavkground of physics, chemistry, medicine, 
academic psychology to name all the attempts that heve been made to 
recognize the various occurrences in the mind of a person would fill a 
whole book. All of these theories suffer from the wrong premise that 
there was a mysterious something acting upon the unmysterious body end 
forcing the latter to react in specific ways. The dualism of mind end 
body is perhaps one of the most feteful ideas human breins (not minds) 
ever conceived. Another grave mistake was the cancertion of the so- 
called psycho=-physic parallelism, a modification of the more primitive 
trinity of mind, body, and soul. 


It is atrance that most modern psychologies still advocate the mys- 
terious "it" under whatever name it may go, emotions, feelings, thoughts, 
heredity, surroundings, etc., in order to explain the behaviour of an 
individual who still is seen as the victim of something for which he is 
not responsible, "induced by the gods to become guilty and then left to 
his agony", as Goethe expressed it. 


At all times, however, some peovle had "eyes that see and ears that 
hear;" artists, writers, poets who could read human minds end embody 
what they read in the figures of their creations. Single individuals 
of imperishable greatness-—Sophocles, Shakespeare, Goethe, Leonardo, Do- 
stojewski, Beethoven, Mozart, and others who may sometimes heve failed in 
the Pris o4a uToY put understood life and human beings. Without eny 
theory they recognized the tragedy of the person who had to act accord- 
ing to convictions--however wrong these may be; they sew the individual 
moving in a world which in its cheotic complexity presents an eternal 
task to be solved. Because of the limitations through human imperfections 
people err and stumble, are victorious or fail, yet they have to act, as 
action is the only expression of the "I"; therefore the personages of 
great works avperr so tragic and interesting beceuse they are show as 
caught in their own net, suffering from a se..f-inflicted agony, blissful 
in a self-crezted joy. People who move and are not tossed sround by 
luck or misfortune, who live end die ardare not "lived =nd died" by 
any motivating internal or external force. 


To state lightly, as so often is done, that the great insicht of 
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the"zenius" into human minds is to be attributed to "intuition" which 
enables him to explore tho secret realms of the mind closed to others 
is one of our common human superficialities. 


"In the beginning was the word." Many words have been coined such 
as intuition, the unconscious, and so forth. Hyopéthetic constructions 
to prove assumed and not proveti premises. Words, mostly without any 
meaning, but useful enough to obscure the vision and deafen the senses 
to the reality behind then. 


The capacity of the great artists of the world for empathy which 
is needed to reach human beings’ minds does not stem from a mysterious 
gift, or from a special development of their breins, but from the fact 
thet they felt themselves one with others and one with the world. This 
oneness allows for a complete depersonalization and identification with 
other people, for an openness to values originating from the creative 
power that every single one possesses as a trait differentiating human 
beings from anthropoids. 


Unfortunately the willingness to empathy is only a potentiality at 
the child's birth; it has ‘to be developed throuzh education. Unfortu- 
nately too, it is far easier to be content with the over~estimation of 
physical and biological factors end the underrating of the psychologi-~ 
cal aspect of an individual because, otherwise, one dreaded fact would 
have to be considered-~the responsibility of the individual. 


Althouch psychology seems to be the bettle cry of our times, even 
very modern schools of clinical psychology did not go very much fur- 
ther than former attempts in this direction. Many of these schools 
have contented themselves with the substitution of one magic word for 
enother one, introducing "the unconscious," "the soul", and so forth as 
another determining factor in people's behaviour. The training almost 
exclusively received in modern school systems, is the same as before: 

A given stimulus originates a certain reaction. And many of these sys- 
tems can be proved as showing over most complicated detours the world~ 
encient Truth thet B follows A. This truth, valuable as it may be to 
know thet there is no cause without an effect and vice-versa, explains 
certein facts on the purely physical besis but it is absolutely unsatis- 
factory for the understanding of en individual. The question "Why" 

the only correct question in the realm of nature, does not allow an an-~ 
swer in the realm of psychical life of human beings. 


Strangely enough, people have busied themselves for centuries to 
find out what influence on human beings the flight of birds might have, 
or the constellations of the stars. Carried away by the unanswerable 
question, "Why?" they seem to have overlooked that there existed not 
only a passive acceptance of facts but also an active modeling of these 
by the individual. Whatever cause may be put in the beginnins, Nature, 
libido, emotions, thoughts, etc., there is no meaning to the reactions, 
beceuse there is no idea of responsibility in it, no "I", 
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And beceuse of thet it seems thet most psychological theories are 
doomed to failas keys to reading people's minds. 


All the physical or biological attempts to explain the various re~ 
actions of a person to given stimuli apparently lack respect for the de~ 
velopment of a cortex in human beings which ellows them "consciousness", 
the greatest progress from the level of purely or mostly thalamic, ins- 
tinctive, reactivity on lower levels of the animal kingdom. On this 
level there is none or little meaning to be found, there is no capacity 
for recognizing values, except the primitive ones of preserving mere 
existence. The essentiality of velues is the creation of the conscious- 
ness of the individual. From this standpoint, which requires liberation 
from the magic of the word, "Why?" the Faustian conclusion, In the be~ 
ginning was the deed, becomes more than a philosophical play with ideas. 


There explanation fails to yield the secrets of human , minds, under- 
standing opens the door. Only teleological psychology makes this under- 
standing possible, seeing people as a part of the world in which they « 
move, act, strive,intend. Every movement of the individual (the indivis- 
ible end undivided entirety Adler's) has meaning and purpose; his emo- 
tions, thoughts, memories, feelings, are the keyboard of a very compli-~ 
cated instrument, touched to bring forth the one sound the individual 
craves to hear: superiority, security, personal value--different expres~ 
sions for the seme ideal. This last aim of perfection, of Godlikeness, 
in all its manifold abstractions shows every movement as a means to reach 
it. 


From this viewpoint individual and world are no more seen in contra- 
position but as a unit, a relation of a personal to an extrapersonal en- 
tirety, of which it is a part. 


From this standpoint, too, the antithetic absoluteness of so-called 
qualities: good~bad; lezy-diligent; truthfulemendacious, etc., ere words 
in a vacuum. They become positive or negative, constructive or destruc- 
tive actions in the relations of one individual to any problem outside 
of himself, 


It is the most interesting exnerience to realize that where the 
answer to "Why?’" remains mute, the "hat for?" opens the way to under- 
standing human beings. All the puzzling contradictions, the "ambiva-~ 
lence" in human characters, disappear and the unpredictabilty of people 
gives way to a clear picture of their beheviour not only in their pre- 
sent but also in any future situation. It does not help any to talk 
about the "two souls in one breast," the "anims and anima" Jungs the 
"masculine and feminine" Weiningers. 


Seen from the standpoint of the aim, the greatest apparent contra- 
dictions resolve themselves into adeauete or inadequate means to reach 
personel velue, whatever the individual may conceive this to be. Take 
for instance a grown-up man; married; father of e child; who practices 
most violent sadistic actions at home, and in his office suffers from 
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all the tortures of masochistic self-humiliation. Or a child who is a 
devil at home and an angel in school. No theory of dualistic, split, 

or ambivelent personalities can explein this difference in behaviour 
or allovs us to recoznize what goes on in these minds, but an individual 
on his way to a fictitious aim of superiority might well make use of so 
contradictory means. 


isinterpreting early childhood impressions in a world tht is made 
by and for adults the child builds up a- world of his own, a cericature 
of reality; abstracting from it the place where his weakness would be 
turned into strength; his lack of power into all-might; his lack of know 
ledge into omniscience. A world picture is produced far away from real- 
ity, and leading sometimes from the necessity of adjustment to the world 
to the craving after edjusting the world to oneself. A pattern of life 
is created with the expectation of securing self respect in a self cen- 
tered microcosmos. 


Unless, it. is changed through education to accomplishment, this 
pattern, normal in early childhood, would heve to lead with pathetic 
certainty to a condition in later life which psychiatry and clinical 
psychology are accustomed to cell by verious names, cll meaning that 
the individual has failed in his social adjustment. 


The conception "social" is perhaps the grestest proof of the mis- 
take to visualize human beings only as objects of nature. In ea ceuse- 
effect relation there is no place either for "society" or for "adjust- 
ment." ‘ho will blame the stone that torn loose by a storm hits and 
hurts somebody? The stone has no choice. Nature is valueless in itself. 
The evaluation is given to it by man. The contradiction lies in see- 
ing the individual as passive, md yet expocting him to make a social 
adjustment as subject in society in which he has to obey the rulés dic- 
tated by the logics of life, and to bend to the requests of culture. The 
velue of a person is not given to him, but is created by him in his ac~ 
tive relation to the surrounding world. 


That not all children remain ill~adjusted in spite of their equally 
helpless start is due to social consciousness, social interest, en imma-~ 
nent potentiality in mankind and the determining factor for the recog~ 
nition that a being belongs to the human race. This very social con 
sciousness thst makes it possible to experience the "I" in the "you"; to 
decipher signs made on stones thousands of years ago; to read languages 
long forgotten and "uead;:" all that because life always had the same 
meaning for people. This very social consciousness is the leading fac- 
tor in adjustment to the world or, if it remained undeveloped through 
bad education--in all the pathological forms of social aberrations, 


The egocentric parasitism of the infant and the outgoing symbiosis 
of the normal adult are nothing but different states in the development 
of social interest. 


The individual -s a whole with all his inborn potentialities which 
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have to be brought forth into action, finds in himself and around him 
self such a variety of problems which have to be solved that many mis- 
interpretations end misunderstendings are bound to occur. The resulting 
shock experience may be exploited later on as a reminder not to venture 
too far into the jungles of an unknown but feared chaos. All the means 
at hand, one's organs, emotions, thoughts, recollections, dreams are 

put into the service of avoiding any situation which -‘eould bring a re- 
petition of the formerly experienced loss in self-evaluation; and the 
whole world from then on, unless the individual learns to understand and 
correct his mistakes, is looked upon through the smoked glasses of pro- 
tective distanciation. The individual deludes himself in an increased 
craving after security in whatever form it may be conceived of: power, 
money, knowledge, and the aims of accomplishment are sacrificed for un- 
reachable goals of superiority. 


As all the latent potentialities are developed according to ore's 
aim, every single movement in life shows the same direction tovards it. 
The individual intercepted by the observer on his way to his concealed 
ideals lays himself open in his intentions not by whet he seys, thinks, 
feels, emotes, but by the way he acts. Luther's advice: "Don't look at 
people's mouths, look at their fists," is one of the many indicators 
that deeds are to be évaluated, not words. A wisdor: known long ago but 
apparently not too widely understood. 


Armed with the tools that a teleological conception offers the hu- 
man mind is as understandable a took as ever was written. The question 
after the meaning of anything that can be observed in a person can be 
answered if the individual is seen as a unique wholeness on the way to 
his self creeted abstractions from reality. Only the the picture is cor- 
rect if nothing, not one single movement, in the inner world of the per-~ 
son would sh ow a break in the unity. Whether the aims are reachable or 
unattainable does not change the unity of the picture, it only shows the 
degree of social consciousness the person has developed. The higher the 
degree the greeter is the expansion of the individual reaching far out 
away from himsélf into life and embracing wider areas of understanding 
end empathy. This is the way of the "intuitive," creative, objective 
personality. The lowerthe. degree of developed social interest the nar- 
rower becomes the world of problems, and the more negativear destructive 
potentiolities are brought into action in order to secure e fictitious 
ideal of personal safety. The subjectivity of the self centering person 
expressed in fears, emotions, and so forth does not allow for explana~ 
tion but brings about a restriction of the radius of activity in all 
the generel problems of life--society, work, love--which in extreme ca~ 
ses may lead to an explosion in suicide or insanity. 


With this outlook on life the problem of books, their authors and 
their readers, gains a far greater interest. The use people make of 
books as pastime, comfort, neurotic escape, is understandable if the 
reader as a whole is taken into consideration. It makes reading more 
interesting because the contents of the book are no longer evaluated 
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according to the erevity of the oroblem presented but according to the 
fact whether or not the author created his figures without a break in 
their charecterization. Only then they con be understood end their fates 
are of importance because they must act as they do, and could act dif- 
ferently if they could see through their mistakes. 


Whether a book is good or bad does not depend upon most extraordi- 
nary events described in them, but upon the art of the author to make 
his figures live; live in all the tragedy of human imperfection, doomed 
by themselves to their destinies. 


With this outlook, too, a bright light is thrown on the personali-~ 
ty of the author. Art in every form, literary works, peintings, music 
are the "conclusions" to which the artist works himself through to the 
expression of his own personslity in the form of his creations. If,for 
instance, a person never overcame the shock experience of being an eld- 
est born child dethroned by the arrival of a younger one (a very fre- 
quent occurrence in eldest-born children) and has therefore created as 
his role of life: Never to yield power again;s-his attitude will sho~ 
in his books. Passages, sentences, which otherwise would sound, maybe, 
even illogical, are completely consistent end anchored in the writer's 
pattern of life, 


Storm, a German author, wrote in his diary during the Napoleonic 
war in Russia: "I have leerned thet 10,000 Russians defeated 18,000 
French. I don't think thet tiiis is right: Power should always remain 
power." 


Physicel defects of the writer or painter show in their creations, 
sometimes only in the overemphasis of certain deteils. A painter whose 
greatest fear was to go bald early, 2s baldness was a family symptom, 
took enormous pains to draw in his otherwise very impressionistic pic~ 
tures the hair of his models with classic exectitude. The same artist, 
drawing a series of illustrations to "Crime and Punishment," in the 
scene of the murder put an axe into Raskolnikow's left hand. Being a 
lefthender himself it haé not caught his attention that the change of 
hands looked rether striking, 


Eye deficiencies of the author or painter are visible in their 
works. The art of describing minute details, as for instance in the 
works of Gustav Freytag and Alphonse Daudet, allows a guess on their 
nearsightedness, which both of them admitted as a very painfully exper- 
ienced defect in childhood. 


There are so many examples to be found in this field, thet only a 
few can ve given to attract the attention of the reader or observer to 
a realization of how much he misses if he has not learned to look behind 
the screen of personalities. 


So many various attitudes of people can be seen from their works 
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thet there is a fascination in the idee that works of art not only re-~ 
veal abstract beauty but also form a bond between their creators and 
the ones who absorb. Peinters whose landscapes indicate that human be~ 
ings don't count for them, as for instance one artist who showed people 
only as seen from behind, with one exception, the mother; writers who 
may describe people excellently but fail in every love scene; others 
whose loneliness or fears shine through every line they ever wrote, and 
every picture they ever painted. And so in endless variation. 


Although it scems more difficult to recognize the same problems in 
music there is no real difference »s music, too, is the expression of 
the composer's personality according to which he solves his self-set pro- 
bdlems. Beethoven's agony, Mozart's etheric "beyondness" show even there 
where the first solves problems of geiety, the latter problems of death. 
Mozart's requiem, finished a few hours before his death, opens all the 
horizons of a life full of hope and meaning, in which personality re- 
mains eternal. * . 


The same problem, death, was hendled in another requiem by a modern 
artist, and although it is said to be a masterpiece in composition, 
death here is so final, life so hopeless, that the too empathic listen- 
er may feel suicide to be the only solution left. 


The ercatness of an artist is not given by the importance of the 
problem he tries to solve. His immortality lies in the breadth of con-~ 
ception, in his understanding of the oneness of every single human be- 
ing, and his !mowledge of the reality behind the problem, This differen- 
tiates the writer from the scribbler; the painter from the dauber; the 
composer from the scrawler of notes. The wouldebe artists force the 
object to serve their ow vanity, and therefore are slaves to themselves. 
The “impressions” which they try to express are merely subjective opi- 
nions without any relation to the world. This makes their productions 
so uninteresting that they never express anything beyond the narrow li- 
mits of today. 


The real artist, however, who has performed in himself the union 
between "I" and "you", opens perspectives into the future, horizons of 
hope and encouregement for those who understand their task in the world 
for the world, 





READING IN THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM 
Nila Banton Smith, University of Southern California 


One of the fundamental principles of the activity program, is 
that learning in school shall be life-like; that it shall proceed un~ 
der conditions similar to those existing in life; that usages made of 
a in school shall be similar to usages made of these learnings 
finlife, 


Applying this principle to the field of reading, then, it would 
seem that in determining the place of reading in the activity program, 
our first step might well be thet of turning to life's reading after 
school days are over, and ascertaining what major types of reading are 
used in normal life situations. Life reading seems to fall into two 
general classifications, one of these we shall call Applied Reading; 


the other we shall call Free, Unapplied Reading, 


Applied Reading may be defined as that type of reading in which 
@® person engages for some specific purpose, after which he puts the 
results of his reading to some immediate use. Thus, Mrs. Brown reads 
a recipe in order to find out how to make a cake, then she uses the in- 
formation thus obtained in actually making the cake; Mrs. Leisurely 
reads many articles pertaining to the subject of "Woman's Place in a 
Democracy" in order that she may prepare a paper to read before her 
club sisters; Dr. Swanson reads an article in his medical journal des- 
cribing the discovery of a new use of Vitamin B~l which has been found 
successful in dealing with a certain malady, and then he prescribes 
Vitamin B~l as a solution to the baffling and unyielding case of Mr. 
Bower who has been suffering with this malady; Mr. Average American 
laboriously reads the instructions accompanying his income tax blank, 
end then he proceeds to use this information in preparing his report, 
In each of these life situations the individual has been reading func+ 
tionally; he has been reading for a purpose, and applying the results 
of his reading to some immediate use-—thus, he has been doing Applied 
Reading. 


It is not at all difficult to reconcile Applied Reading with the 
activity program. The increasing practice of permitting children to 
engage in many first hand experiences and activities is calling forth 
hitherto untapped possibilities for Arplied Reading. A wealth of read- 
ing materials which serve children's purposes grow out of and accompany 
these experiences and activities, materials which children themselves 
prepare with the guidance of the teacher. They record on charts or in 
their notebooks plans for their undertakings; questions to which they 
wish to find the answers; lists of books to which they wish to refer. 
They compose stories, group and individual, which they prepare for 
booklets, and they compose plays and songs which they or the teacher 
write down for some use which they have in mind, They print labels 
for construction work, exhibits, posters. They write items of class or 
school or world interest for a class or school newspaper; recipes 
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for cooking; directions for making things. 


In all of these cases children have reading experiences which are 
meaningful and functional to them because they make some use of the 
symbols or little compositions which they prepare. 


This Applied Reading in which children engage in the activity 
program is very valuable, indeed. It is purposeful, it is usually ac- 
companied with high interest, it draws upon a wide variety of materials, 
and it makes use of many reading skills in natural reading situations, 
Surely reading experiences of this type are synonymous with that phase 
of life reading which we are classifying as Applied Reading. 


Now let us examine the other major type of reading which we find 
in life, the phase which we are classifying as Free, Unapplied Reading. 
This type of life's reading seems to be rather generally concerned with 

lied effort; it is largely a free activity in which the individual 
reads selections of his own choice simply for his own enjoyment or en- 
lightenment. He reads the "funnies” every morning because Donald Duck's 
escapades give him a chuckle to start his day right; he reads the de- 
tails of the golf tournament because of his interest in golf; he reads 
the headlines of the daily paper because he wants to know what is go- 
ing on in the world; he reads a mystery story for the thrill of guessing 
who stole "the black diamond"; he reads a novel for the pleasant remin- 
der of the early loves in his own life. He doesn’t read any of these 
selections for any practical or applied purpose, but makes his choice 
in terms of his interests, reads these selections solely because he 
wants to read them-—his reading is free and ungrplied. 


Schools everywhere are encouraging the free reading of pupils, 
through the use of well-stocked classroom libraries and school libra~ 
ries and public libraries. Extensive reading of fascinating stories, 
poems, and informative articles just for enjoyment and enlightenment 
is now a prominent part of most school reading activities. Surely this 
type of reading has a large place in the activity program. 


There is another type of reading, however, which we do not find 
in life but which must be considered in school. In order that children 
may be freed progressively and increasingly to engage in the two major 
types of life reading, most educators believe that it is necessary to 
provide another type of reading in school, that of definitely organized 
reading instruction for the purpose of developing the various reading 
skills as efficiently and rapidly as possible. This type of reading we 
shall call Developmental Reading. Developmental Reading is a tempo- 
rary school measure which is essential in preparing children to engage 
with satisfaction in life's reading activities: Applied Reading and 


Free, Unapplied Reading, 


If Developmental Reading is efficiently guided and the child has 


ample experiences in Applied, and in Free, Unapplied Reading, then he 
should as he progresses through the grades gain control of increasingly 
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difficult reading skills. This increasing mastery of skills should en- 
able him gradually to slip into the practice of engaging in increasing 
amounts of Applied Reading and Free, Unmapplied Reading until he reaches 
the ultimate point at which life reading will entirely replace Develop- 
mental Reading,and he stands an independent individual fully equipped 
to use the reading tool to enrich his life in manifold ways so long as 
it may endure, 


It is very easy to identify the teaching of Applied Reading, and 
Free, Unapplied Reading with the philosophy of the activity program. 
Teachers who are imbued with the basic philosophy of teaching subject 
matter and skills as they are needed in pursuing a problem organized 
around a center of interest, are often puzzled, however, as to how 
they can reconcile this philosophy to the teaching of Developmental 
Reading in which the skills are built up through the use of organized 
sequential materials. 


Most reading books at the present time are organized into sections 
or units, dach of which has to do with one subject. Very frequently 
this subject belongs to the social studies or science fields. For exam- 
ple, there may be one section containing stories which have to do with 
pets; there may be another section which has to do with community life; 
another with birds; another with Colonial settlements, etc. It may be 
that the teacher plans to have a large center of interest or unit of 
work organized around a social studies or science topic which is the 
same subject as that treated in one of the sections in the reader. If 
so, all well and good. The hackground readiness which is established 
in preparing for the large center of interest will carry over to the 
reader topic, or vice versa, and the two will reinforce each other very 
well, 


On the other hand, the teacher may not wish to develop as exten~ 
ded centers of interest the topics which are dealt with in the basic 
reader. The interests and needs of her childrm or the demands of her 
local course of study may cause her to develop as large centers of in- 
terest social studies or science topics which do not occur in the par- 
ticular basic reader which she is using. Still she feels that the ma- 
jority of her pupils should read the sections in the book, perhaps in 
the order in which they appear, because of their need for gratual vo- 
cabulary development and for a systematically planned program of skill 
development. This being the case, how then may she fit the basic rea~ 
der into her program in ways which are interesting to children and in 
keeping with modern psychology and philosophy? 


There is no reason at all why each reader topic may not be develo- 
ped as a subsidiary center of interest, running along at the same time 
as the large unit and perhaps at the same time as other subsidiary cen~ 
ters of interest which have nothing to do with the topic of the reader 
unit. In other words, there is no reason why the psychology of unit 
teaching may not apply to the topics of the sections in the reader. 
Some of the techniques generally used to stimulate interest in general 
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social studies and science units ‘may: well be used to stim- 
late interest in, and build background for, the topic of the particu- 
lar section of the reader which the children are about to read. If de~ 
sired a limited amount of construction work or language, art, and m- 
sic activities may accompany the reading of stories having to do with 
the section topic; at the conclusion of reading the stories of a parti- 
cular section the children may engage in some simple culmination which 
will make a satisfactory climax to the study of the topic in the read- 
ing unit. 


This reading unit as indicated previously may be carried on as a 
subsidiary unit at the same time that a large social studies or science 
unit is in progress. The modern teacher realizes that her chief func- 
tion in teaching children in the elementary grades is not to confine 
them to the acquiring of exhaustive stores of information about some 
one or two themes within a semester or a grade, but rather to provide 
them with broad and varied contacts in a large mumber of fields in or- 
der to develop a multitude of permanent interests which will carry over 
after they leave school and cause them to continue to enhance their 
many~sided development throughout the years of their entire existence. 


With this philosophy in mind we find that many elementary teachers 
are encouraging the furtherance of several interests in their respec- 
tive classrooms which run along simulteneously; some one or two of these 
interests will be very prominent at one time and the others more or 
less in the background; then again those which have been in the fore- 
ground will recede considerably (usually awaiting some new development 
or impetus) and those which have been in the background will come to 
the foreground, etc.; but none of these interests are "closed up", they 
are all permitted to run on as long as it seems profitable to continue 
them, The topic in each of the successive reading units may constitute 
one of these subsidiary centers of interest in the total program as it 
is forwarded ot any one time. 


As a means of illustration, the activities in a second grade 
classroom in which the above plan was applied, are described below. In 
this classroom a boat interest became the center of a large social 
studies unit which was initiated early in the first semester. This in- 
terest called forth many growth-producing activities and was continued 
from September until early in November. Shortly after this, a center 
of interest on Community life was initiated, and this subject served 
as an organizing center for many worthwhile activities until the end of 
the semester. Neither of these large centers of interest, however, con- 
sumed all of the children's school time. They had their daily skill 
periods, and in addition, they carried forward three subsidiary inter- 
ests, each of which took orecedence over the large social studies unit 
for a short period of time while excitement over the new interest was 
claiming the children's special attention. The first of these subsi~ 
diary interests centered on shells. One Monday morning Tom came to 
school with some shells which he had gathered while at the beach. The 
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other children gethered around Tom to look at his shells, and the tea- 
cher who was interested in shells, told the children many interesting 
things about Tom's shells. Some of the other children volunteered to 
bring in different kinds of shells the next day. Thus a collection of 
shells was started. The children learned the names of the shells, moun- 
ted them on plaster of paris plaques, labelled them and thus prepared 
an exhibit which grew continuously throughout the school year, although 
it did not interfere at any time with the furtherance of any of the ma- 
jor units. 


Shortly before Christmas another subsidiary center of interest de- 
veloped in connection with Christmas plans. Making Christmas gifts and 
preparing for a Christmas »rogrem to be given for the entertainment of 
parents claimed the major attention of the children for several days. 


After Christmas, Sally, who had become interested in stars, per 
haps by heering the story and looking at pictures of the Three Wise Men, 
came to school telling about the constellations her father had shown 
to her. She was particularly interested in "The Big Dinper" and told 
the other children where to look for it. The teacher encouraged this 
interest which led the children to make individual "Star Books" in 
which they drew representations of some of the constellations end re- 
corded what they had learned about them. While this interest yielded 
veluable learnings, it did not interfere with the completion of the ma- 
jor Community unit, which ended in a program at the close of the se- 
mester. 


So much - for major and subsidiary centers of interest as they 
were forvarded in this second grade classroom during one semester. 
These centers of interest, it will be noted, were drawn predominantly 
from the social studies and science fields. Now, what about reading? 
These children, of course, did e great deal of Free Reading during 
this period. They also did as much Applied Reading as it was possible 
for them to do in connection with their centers of interest, but quan~ 
tities of the available materials on these subjects were "above the 
heads" of the pupils. So the teacher wished to provide them with de- 
finitely organized reading instruction to build up their reading skills 
as fast as possible. About twenty of her pupils were ready to begin 
skill reading at the second grade level, so she began planning how she 
would use the basic sscond reader with this group. Upon examining 
this reader, she found thrt like most present day readers it was di- 
vided into sections or units, each of which dealt with a certain topic. 
The first section dealt with pets, the second vith children's work at 
home, the third with airplenes, the fourth with community life, the 
fifth with scashore experiences, the sixth with farm stories, and the 
seventh with circus stories. There was only one of these topics in the 
reader which dealt with the same topics as one of the major units which 
the teacher had planned, this was the section dealing with community 
life. The teacher cecided to have the children read this section in 
their reader at the same time in which they were building their center 
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of interest about community life, thus tying up the basic reader to 
the major unit during the latter pert of the semester. (Since this ba~ 
sic second reader was planned for use during an entire year, not all 
of the sections were to be covered during the first semester.) 


The teacher next planmd to develop each of the other first seme- 
ster reader topics--pets, children's work, airplenes--as little sub- 
sidiary units comperable to the shell interest, the Christmas interest, 
and the star interest, except thet work in connection with these topics 
would consist lergely of reading activities, and would, of course, be 
confined almost entirely to the period set aside for skill reading. 


In introducing the topic of the first section in the reader, thet 
of pets, the teacher built up beckground interest by posting pictures 
of pets on the bulletin board, inviting the children to bring in snap- 
shots of their own pets, end asking them to tell anything of interest 
which they wished to tell the other children about their pets. The tea- 
cher also told a story about her own pets, menaging to weave in many of 
the new words which she lmew the children would need in their reading of 
the first unit in their basic reader. As she or the children used any 
of the other new words, she placed them on the board in manuscript writ- 
ing, so thet the children might associete the symbols with the spoken 
words. The teacher also read some pet stories to the children. 


When the teacher thought thet the interest was sufficiently stime- 
ulated, and thet the children had some familiarity with the verbal and 
printed forms of many of the new words which they would meet in their 
reading; then she introduced them to the new book, the first section of 
which dealt with pets. The stories were read and sometimes reread in 
accordance with verious and purposeful procedures, such as those sug- 
gested in this chapter. The children continued to bring in pet pic- 
tures and to talk about their own pets. Some of them made up some in- 
teresting pet poems. During the construction period while most of the 
children were working on a large »boat to be used in the major social 
studies unit, some of the children painted or modeled pets. Thus, the 
reading interest flowed over from the regular reading period somewhat, 
but not enough to interfere with the furtherance of the social study 
or science units which were in progress st any one time. 


Bach successive section of the reader was treated in the same 
general way--building upon the basic philosophy of modern psychology 
and philosophy, but still using basic materials definitely and systema~ 
tically organized in developing a hierarchy of reading skills. 


The other twelve children in this second grade room were of first 
grade ability, so they proceeded to cover a basic first reader during 
the period set aside for that purpose. The teacher duilt background 
interests and guided fascinating activities connected with cach topic 
treated in their first reader during the regular reading period, just 
as she did with the other group who was reeding in a second reader. 
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In both ceses, of course, the children didn't devote all of every 
reading period exclusively to reading. Two or three of the reading 
periods, perhaps, were devoted to the building of background before 
each new section in the reader was undertaken. Upon other occasions 
time was given over to the discussion of personal experiences having 
to do with the topic, planning to give a reading program to another .. 
Class, or planning to give an exhibit of a collection of pictures hav- 
ing to do with the topic, or to summarize the information in a booklet, 
or to climax the reading unit in some other attractive or satisfying 
manner. Thus it was thet Developmental Reading proceeded through the 
use of purposeful, interesting, growth-producing activities. 


In conclusion it might be said then, that Applied Reading,Free, 
Unapplied Reading; and Developmental Reading all have a place in the 
Activity Proeram; thet if properly guided, there need be no conflict 
between any of these types of reading end the basic psychology and 
philosophy upon which the activity program is founded. 





READING: THE EDUCATIVE PROCESS 


Peter L. Spencer, Claremont Colleges 


No more pertinent problem can be faced by this conference than that 
of engaging in a serious investigation of the nature of the reading act. 
Few will question that the problem of developing efficient readers is a 
basic problem for education, but it seems likely that we can find little 
agreement as to what an efficient reader is like, Like many social and 
morel issues, this one appears to be understood and acceptable in general 
but it is intangible and almost indefinable in the particular. 


Thruoms. the years varying attempts have been made to affect the 
teaching of reading. The tren may be indicated by a sequence of titles 
of books which have been pyblished with that regard. For example, in 
1916, Kerfoot presented a book with the general title, How to Read. By 
1929, the general coverage was somewhat restricted by Pitkin's book, The 
Art of RAPID Reading. Then in 1935 Wrenn and Cole seem to have sensed 
thet more than speed was involved in efficient reading. They published 
a treatise instructing How to Read Rapidly and WELL. The preceding 
titles do not indicate that any particular stimulus is to be read. In 
so far as the statements are concerned the contents may have referred to 
any application of the reading act. In fact, Kerfoot makes the perti- 
nent point that "reading is a mode of living." However, by 1940 Adler 
focalized attention upon a much restricted problem when he wrote on 
How to Read a BOOK. Now in the current year Richards has just published 
a BOOK on How to Read A PAGE. 


If this trend were to continue, we ought now to address ourselves 
to the problem of How to Read a Paragraph. Later we might consider, How 
to Read a Line. Then we might investigate the reading of a phrase and 
finally the reading of a word and a single letter symbol. It is nead- 
less to point out to this conference that each of these items has been 
studied and reports of such investigations already are found in the pro- 
fessional literature. It would seem, therefore, that the field of read~ 
ing has been mapped, divided, and developed according to our most ap- 
proved methods. But your presence in this conference and the presence 
of thousands of other people in numerous conference centers thruout the 
land suggests that we are not altogether satisfied with the harvest. 
Something definitely is wrong because the production of efficient rea- 
ders is still the most baffling problem faced by educetors, and that is 
in spite of the fact that more research has been directed toward solving 
it than has been given to any other aspect of educational concern, In 
the light of such conditions it behooves us to examine carefully the 
basic concepts of our strategy and to study the appropriateness of our 
equipment and techniques. 


As one studies the literature concerning reading, one is struck by 
the dearth of consideretion which has been riven to the nature of the 
process. Few writings or research reports contain any formal statement 
concerning this matter. It is not difficult, however, to sense that the 
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major concern of the discussions is the act of reading printed word 
symbols. In other words, the process of reading has been identified and 
defined in terms of # special type of stimulus. I+ is true that there 
are occasional references to the reading of pictures, of maps, charts, 
diagrams, statistical tables, and other specialized forms of symbolic 
expression such as music and number notations. There are even instances 
which indicate that faces are read, that fortune tellers read palms, and 
tea leaves, etc. However, these constitute a minor altho extremely sig- 
nificant variatiom from the central theme of concern, the reading of 
printed word symbols. Hence, the issue would have been more clearly pre- 
sented had Kerfoot titled his book, How to Read Printed Word Symbols. 
Certainly that is true of the treatises of Wrenn and Cole, and it is 
even more true of the works of Adler and Richerds. The problems which 
they discuss are set by a particularized form of stimulus. The stimulus 
itself has.no intrinsic basis in the world about us. It is a peculiar 
thing the nature of which we are just beginning to sense. 


Programs for instruction in reading have been built upon that nar- 
row conception of the reading act. Therein lies a probable explanation 
of the inadequacy of reading instruction in the schools. Evidence of 
this may be secured thru the analysis of some of the concepts which are 
utilized in constructing the instruction procedures. For example, it has 
been commonly stated that reading instruction should begin in some spe- 
cified grade or at some specified maturity level. This idea implies 
that experiences which precede the introduction of systematic instruc- 
tion in reading printed word symbols are not reading experiences. They 
have sometimes been designated as "pre-reading" training. 


Again, there is the assumption that in the early years of schooling 
children should be taught to read with such proficiency that their la- 
ter experiences wil} not need to involve, such instruction. This has 
been caralegsly expressed as follows, "During the first four years they 
should learn to read and thereafter they should read to learn". This 
idea is so patently erroneous that it scarcely requires evaluation, but 
it is essentially the concept upon which much of the school work is 
based, Those who train in the so-called "fundamental reading habits" 
are exponents of this plan, 


A third concept which has affected instruction in reading develop- 
ment is the idea that thots reside in printed word symbols. Pupils are 
enjoined to ‘extract! the thots from the printed pages. This idea is 
behind many of the zwference book assignments that are made. It essen- 
tially is the basis for the textbook requirements of which so much is 
said. It is an extremely dangerous misconception because it seems so 
apparently reasonable. We admit that words are merely symbols for ideas, 
but we tend to disregard the significance of that relationship and to 
treat them as tho they were ideas themselves. Symbols of things are 
not the things. Consequently, the symbols heve few or none of the cues 
to meaning which are characteristic of the concrete things symbolized. 
Ideas cannot be extracted from symbols because the gmbols are not ideas. 
The conception that such an extraction can be made might be termed the 
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cider press conception of reading. Juice is a part of the concrete 
object, apple. By means of an appropriate press the juice may be sepa~- 
rated (extracted) from the remainder of the apple, and it can then be 
treated in its own right. Juice can be obtained from the apple, but, 
as yet, we know of no way by which it can be extracted from the symbol 
of an apple. Only in a very limited and special sense is it possible 
to ‘extract’ meaning from a symbol. Hence, educational practices which 
are based upon that idea are based upon a very slim chance of success. 


Another of the ideas upon which reading instruction has been based 
is the idea that the development of a proficiency with reading printed 
word symbols utilized in one field of regard can equally well apply in 
any field where printed words are used. For example, teachers of science 
and mathematics are sometimes annoyed because the teachers of English 
have failed to develop efficient readers of science and mathematics ma- 
terials. The assumption seems to be that all fields are presented thru 
printed word symbols, and consequently a really good reader can read 
them equally well, Hence, the conclusion is that the teacher of Eng- 
lish should teach pupils to read. Then the teacher of history can teach 
them the ideas peculiar to the field of history; the teacher of physics 
can teach them the concepts from the field of physics, and so on thruout 
the curriculum. It does not seem to occur to the followers of this view 
that learning a symbol without learning the idea for which it stands is 
wasteful if not ectually futile. 


Thruout our literature there occur references which indicate that 
reading is thot of as behavior which is activated by other stimuli as 
well as by printed word symbols. For example, in an extremely pertinent 
editorial, Ann Bryan licCall asks in The Woman's Home Companion "How 
Well Can You Read?". She presents human behavior as manifesting "signs" 
and "symbols" which represent definite meanings, and asks "How well do 
you reod them?", She states the task of reading as being threefold. One 
must read one's self, other people, and things. It is evident that 
McCall's conception of the reading process is something very different 
from that which prevails in the literature treating of that field. How 
ever, hers is not as uncommon a conception as at first appears. Webster's 
dictionary gives several illustrations from recognized authors which 
indicate that to their minds reading is a behavior process which occurs 
with many forms of stimuli. 


Suppose, then, that we evaluate the current programs of instruction 
in reading to see what suggestion for improvement we may find. First, 
we shall note that in educationel practice, reading is treated as a 
specialized mode of responding to a particular form of stimulus, dActu- 
ally education is concerned with many forms of stimuli and there are pro- 
grams of instruction with regard for them, but rarely, if ever, have 
those programs been conceived to be unified and all of them thot of as 
reading. Second, it seems evident that by restricting the concern for 
reading development to focus so specifically upon the behavior with 
printed word symbols, there has been too little use made of the other 
forms of reading. Symbols are not read efficiently when readers do not 
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possess the concepts which the symbols represent, or when the concepts 
are known but have not been associated with the symbols used. Things 
and relationships among things mst be read in their own right in order 
that the reader may develop meanings to project to symbols about them. 
Third, the usual program for reading instruction disregards the physio-~- 
logical end personal pheses of behavior. In order to read printed word 
symbols visually one mst use one's visual sense. Few programs for read- 
ing instruction heave considered the developing of visual ability as an 
integral part of that progrom. Similarly, behavior is best performed 
when the behaving individual desires to make a good performance and 
when the individual is freed from embarrassment and other inhibiting 
factors. Too many programs for reading instruction fail to impress the 
students as being crucial or significant. Too many contain aspects 
which embarress or inhibit efficient learning. 


Most cf these criticisms are resultants from the f-ct that the na- 
ture of the reading process has been improperly conceived, Consequently, 
their correction will demand a change in that conception. Reading is 
the procedure thru which any stimulus is received, interpreted, and ap~- 
propriately respoaded to. It is the process of meking a discriminative 
resporse. The response must be discriminative, i.e. purposefully adap~ 
ted to fit a sensed stimulus. 


This discussion does not specify the intrinsic characteristics of 
the reading process. It merely indicates that reading occurs with many 
kinds of stimuli. An adequate program for reading instruction must, 
therefore, include more than one stimulus form, 


Reading, in this basic sense of the term, refers to conscious be- 
havior, As a process, therefore, it is as native to human behavior as 
is consciousness, or digestion, or evon cell growth. As a process, it 
is not initiated in schools or by school procedures. These merely ac- 
tivate,, direct, and facilitete its occurrence. 


Reading is experiencing. Consequently, in a technical sense there 
can be no such thing as "pre-reading experience." Reading is the pro- 
cess of adaptive behevior. Hence, there can be no such thing as a 
"non-reader" except as the mader is not aware of the stimlus. 


Reading is the essence of the process of educating. Instruction 
programs should be constructed, first to activete the process to a func- 
tional stege of performance with regard for particular stimulus situa-~ 
tions. Next there should be provided appropriete criteria for evalua-~ 
ting adjustments together with proper facilities and motives for their 
efficient culmination. Educationists h-ve sought the core of the curri- 
culum . Some have identified it vith social studies. Others have as- 
sociated it with science. Few have felt convinced that such a core is 
logical and administretively sound. No single area of regard is of 
such universal importance that it can properly be given that nosition 
of primary concern, However, reading, as we have conceived it in this 
broad and inclusive sense, does serve to implement the demand for ex~ 
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plaining the unity of behavior. All teachers are teachers of discrimi- 
native behavior. Some are concerned with directing the behavior toward 
a more thoro knowledge of one's self. Some are concerned with focusing 
it toward a more ap»ropriate response with regard for other people. Some 
direct behavior for adaptations with regard for things. Fields of con- 
cern are differentiated on the bases of their focal matters of interest. 
The vrocedures for securing mastery within different fields are essen- 
tially similar. This similarity of behavior is the evidence of unity. 
Upon it valid educational practices can be developed, 


Reading, i.e, discriminative behavior, may involve highly special- 
ized technics and skills. However, the accomplishing of these same 
technics and skills involves the process of reading. Hence, we see that 
it is impossible to characterize theet by the statement, first you mst 
learn to read and then you can read to learn. Reading is involved in 
learning how to read any particular thing, and reading is involved in 
determining the characteristics or functions of that thing. 


The present major concern in reading instruction is with the reading 
of printed word symbols. This is really a minor problem, and its develop- 
ment is dependent upon the achievement of relatively high accomplish~ 
ments with other situations involving reading. The reading of symbols, 
since it is derived from and dependent upon the reading of the thing 
the symbols represent, may properly be called a secondary form of read~ 
ing. The reading of things, processes, relationships, etc. in the con 
crete may then be termed primary reading. These terms are pertinent 
whether we wish to refer to the time-space factors or whether we refer 
to the relationship of fundamentals and derivatives. The reading of 
things mst precede, and it is a prerequisite for the reading of symbols 
for things. Time will not permit a thoro development of that theme at 
this meeting. It is fully worthy, however, of a more extended considera- 
tion. In the few remaining minutes we shall be more specifically con- 
cerned with some asvects of the process of reading printed word symbols. 


Theo .sirst step in this process is tht recepvion of the stiwusus. In 
this step there is a partnership of lighting and vision. Considerable 
progress has been made with the matter of lighting for efficient read- 
ing of print but that problem still has need of attention. The other 
partner, vision, needs even more consideration. 


The distinction between orgenic structure and function must be em 
phasized. There are many who have eyes, yet see not or having ears they 
do not hear. Not long since many students of remedial reading sought 
for the ceuse of reading difficulty in the area of simple visual defici- 
encies. They were surprised to discover thet the customary ideas of 
what constitutes a deficiency needed to be changed. Far-sightedness may 
interfere with efficient and comfortable near~point seeing while near- 
sightedness very often facilitates it. Each of these conditions is term- 
ed a visual deficiency. Each affects the clearness of certain conditions 
of impression. 


In like manner the ability to form a single impression from the im- 
pressions thru two eyes may be performed with facility or with varying 
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degrees of difficulty. Many fectors affect this ability. Its opera- 
tion is partially a metter of learning and partially a matter of the 
conditions of organic metabolism and srowth, Within limitations each of 
these factors is amenable to treatment and each is a part of the reading 
instruction program, 


Finally, seeing is a creative process quite as much as it is auto- 
matic and mechanical in nature. Perceptions are more than mere physical, 
mechanical responses to stimuli. They clearly illustrate the psycho- 
logical principle that the whole can not be explained as a summation of 
‘parts. Perceptions as well as conceptions are personal. They are created 
by individual perc*ivers, The process of creation does, however, have 
some definite and measureable aspects. When the visual process is in- 
volved, it is important that it function with efficiency, facility, and 
comfort. In order to secure this it has been demonstreted that nutri- 
tion, physiological, and ideational factors may need correction. Proper 
diet is as much a part of a reading instruction program as are the text- 
books. Glasses may be of sreater importance than are supplemental re- 
ference sources. Teaching how to see may be a fundamental part of the 
progrem for teaching how to read. Making possible the recall of ideas 
may be fully as important as is their original formation. The reader 


is important to the reading program . 


Much has been said concerning backgrounds of experience in treating 
of the educational process. They are important. They are the "stuff" 
from which the perceptual process may 'extract' or ‘abstract! concepts. 
But current treatments of the subject appeer to be distorted and erro- 
neously based. Background implies foreground to give to position. Simi- 
larly, in education, i.e., with the reading process, foreground is ne- 
cessary to five the direction and determine the potential of the pro- 
cess. Purpose, motive, interest, goal are some of the symbols which 
hawe been used to refer to this condition, It deserves greater consi- 
deration in planning and administering vrogrems for instruction. Too 
long we have been pughed to educational achievement by the force of 
"“yast experience", We read with goals in mind and goals are distinctly 
future in their reference. In the reading process at its advanced 
stages, at least, selection is made among the recalled concepts accord- 
ing to the purposes which are affecting the reader at the time of his 
reading. The past is of no grerter importance than is the future. Read- 
ing is a dynamic and crestive process. It operetes in a controlled 
pattern directed by a miltitude of factors but it is not random and its 
energy is not entirely push. 


Reading is the process by which educating occurs. It should not 
be defined in terms of any particuler form of stimulus, but the specific 
nature of the skills and procedures needed to read perticular stimli 
should be considered. The reading of printed word syribols is an extreme- 
ly important applicction of the more fundamental reading act, but it 
must not be thot of in isolation from the other and more primary forms 
of reading ucon which it denends. One may not achieve an education 
solely thru reading books. One must heve concepts to project to the 
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symbols which ere recorded in the books. Some time along the line, 
the creation of those concepts recuired direct experiencing. 


The Claremont Resding Conferences have been dedicated thruout their 
existence to exploring the implications of this concept. It is still 
the most importent aspect of the problem which wa have met to discuss. 
The schools have to a considerable extent created difficulties with 
their programs of instruction because they have formulated misconcep- 
tions of the nature of the tasks to be accomplished and then they have 
devoted practically all their ettention to implementing practices based 
upon those misconceptions. It will be profitable to take time to exa- 
mine the original basis for the practices. Reading is not an isolated 
skill. Reading is the process of behevior wherein discriminstive adap~ 
tation is the goal, 





ORCHESTRAL TECHNIQUES FOR SCHOOLS 
Lamar Stringfield, Juilliard School of Music, New York 


In dealing with the many new problems thet are confronting musical 
interests and activities of the present day, and possibly some kind of 
future, it is probably best to approach a general attitude of simpli- 
city that is based on the structure of a definite but simple truth. To 
most people, advanced orchestration is a complicated affair, in reality 
the more advanced the orchestration the more simple in structure it is 
liable to be. For instance, Wagner didn't know as much about orches- 
tration as we know today and it is for that reason that his orchestra- 
tions in many cases were absolutely impossible to play. The "Afternoon 
of a Faun" by Debussy, may illustrate well a simple structure of orches-~ 
tration which is both practical and effective. 


In turning to the technique of orchestration for schools, we might 
consider that each part for each instrumentalist be written in such a 
way as to encourage and stimulate the individual player to solve any 
technical or tonal difficulties that might be included in that particu- 
lar composition. There are many difficult orchestrations so far as 
performances are concerned, but many of them are not of a msical cali- 
bre that justifies a very consistent apnroach of technical develop- 
ment to perform them. One of the best illustrations of exaggerated pos~ 
sibilities of an orchestral technique is the orchestral number "Til 
Eulenspiegels" by Richard Strauss. The music is of such a nature that 
it seems t. command the respect of the player, regardless of its techni- 
cal difficulties; but I have an idea that Richard Strauss would have 
written those even more simply if he had known as much about orchestra~ 
tion as we do~-or that we should know today. 


In speaking so much about the technique of the orchestrations, 
not in reality the subject of this talk, which is to be orchestral 
technique for schools,I think of it in terms of the orchestral under- 
standing of orchestrations and compositions as being a pre-requisite 
to any leadership in overcoming any technical difficulties in rehears- 
ing or teeching young orchestres. With the thorough knowledge of the 
simplicity of advanced orchestration, all of the simplicity in orches- 
tration technique--whether it be for professionals, amateurs, or stu-~- 
dent orchestras--can be tremendously simplified in its reality. In 
other words, if we will just realize thet there are very few subjects 
in this world that supply the gener:1 use of our human needs that are 
of a complicated structure. 


Among the most useful bits of information which can be imparted 
towards a more thorough understanding and usefulness of a sudject, is 
to open your mind, ask questions without hesitation--regardless of how 
stupid they may seem to be--and relate all of our home lives and school 
lives with the characteristic environment of our own country, or of 
our own country's subjects. By this it may appear-~and it is defini- 
tely intended to appear thereby~~the highest recommendation that our 
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first major thought in music should be finding out what we have in ma~ 
terial, as to compositions end talent in our own country, and utiliz- 
ing them to the fullest degree. In this way it will be found that there 
are not too many subjects foreign to the studént which may unnecessarily 
complicate his attitude towards music. The music of our country and, 
after this war, the music of the whole world will be absolutely depen- 
dent on what we in this country develop from our own birthrights. It 
will be America-~and America will form a leadership for ell msic, and 
other cultures, if we actually use our common sense and judgment and 
utilize the very rich and vast materials which we have constantly at 
our command for merely the opening of our minds to a very simple rea- 
son. 


This is not intended as a document infallible or complete, but is 
a suggestion thet we have a tremendous but interesting task in front of 
us to live for rather than merely to sit back and live on the past. 


If we will remember that it is less stupid to ask stupid questions 
than not, there may be a valuable medium established whereby our open 
minds may become a treasure of vest wealth which in turn can be of 
great velue to our home problems, to this world, and to our fellowmen. 





EXPLORATION OF THE WORLD THROUGH READING 
Justine Van Gundy, Stockton Junior College 


To the average college student today the world he lives in seems 
indeed 'a world I never made! | He is bewildered, sometimes resentful, 
more often fatalistically acquiescent as he feels himself pushed on by 
forces beyond his control toward a future fate which seems to hold lit- 
tle promise for his personal achievement and happiness even if he is 
allowed to survive. The fears of Archibald liacLeish, Mortimer Adler, 
and others that he would prove to be too soft and undisciplined for the 
needs of modern warfare, we now know to be contrary to fact when the 
harsh necessities of the times actually challenge and confront him. We 
are no longer worried about modern American youth as soldier--we have 
reason rather to fear for him as John Doe of the post war world. We 
may question whether or not he is in grave danger of remaining the auto- 
maton that war makes of him, carrying over into his personal life the 
emotional and. intellectual attitudes of unquestioning acceptance of 
authority and regimentation to which military life has conditioned him. 
Here, we as teachers have the responsibility that must be met now if 
we are to be in a position to assume it later, If the utilitarian em 
phases of the war time emergency are allowed to dominate our post war 
curricula, may we not find that the skills of welding and riveting have 
permanently replaced the skills of intelligent, thoughtful reading, the 
study of languages, of the arts and all subjects other than those that 
can be proved to have an immediate utility? Unless those of us who 
view the humanities as functional in the most real sense of the word 
can keep elive a recognition of their values, the subjects thet have to 
do with the means of life will crowd out those thet point rather toward 
ends in terms of rich personal and social living. 


It is, one hopes, less that we wish to survive as teachers of Ing- 
dish. or other traditionally cultural subjects than that we want those 
human values to survive for which the humanities have stood, that we 
must now face the challenge of making a generation of doubting Thomases~- 
not only in the classroom but on the school board-~aware that we have 
something to offer. We must persuade them that we can actually help 
young people to fini meaning in the present chaos and hope for the fu- 
ture--for this, whether they recognize it or not, is the quest of youth 


today. 


The reading program I shall outline holds this as its objective, 
a goal admittedly too ambitious, necessarily limited by human factors 
on both sides of the desk, as‘well as by the physical boundaries of a 
course described as a one semester introduction to literature. The foe 
cus of the course we have made the concept of the dignity of the indi- 
vidual human being, the factors that deny and the factors that contri- 
bute toward its realization in a democratic society. Because we hope 
to tie all considerations of the social problems men face today to the 
need for individual enlightenment and growth, we begin by reading about 
various ideals and schemes of education, from those of Newman and Huxley 
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to the plans of President Hutchins and various modern educators in ex 
perimental colleges such as Sarah Lawrence, Bennington, Antioch, and 
Rollins. Much of the material is necessarily journalistic, but we sup- 
plement this survey of ideas by reading from a group of short stories 
and biographies. Lincoln Stef‘ens' criticism of the whole system of 
'mind-fixing' by which students meckly learn what they have to learn 
for the purpoce of passing affords an excellent introductory selection 
to arouse the questioning attitude it is our chief desire to foster. 
The students are encouraged when Steffens tells them "nothing is done, 
Everything in the world remains to be done or done over. The greatest 
picture is not yet painted, the greatest play isn't written (not even 
by Shakespeare), the greatest poem is unsung. There isn't in all the 
world a perfect railroad, nor a good government, nor e sound law". 


A story by William Harlan Hale called "Mr. Minnow in Trouble" tells 
of a young teacher whose questioning of the idols of the stadium and 
the market place led him into conflict with authority. Milton's con- 
cept of the grappling of truth end falsehood in free and open encounter 
is so painlessly insinuated into this story that two freshmen were ac- 
tually interested in investigating Milton's social role in a age not 
unlike our own in its challenge to freedom of thought and expression. 
Others were intrigued by the quotation from Whitman which seemed to 
corroborate Lincoln Steffens--vords which might be considered the text 
for our course: 


You shall no longer take things at seopnd or third hand, nor look 
through the eyes of the dead, nor feed on the specters in books, 
You shall not look through my eyes either, nor take things from me, 
You shall listen to all sides and filter them for yourself, 


Hale's story has less value as literature than it has as a readable and 
entertaining piece of fiction which serves to open up many avenues for 
future exploration. 


Something of the same purpose is achieved by Sinclair Lewis! 
"Young Man Axelbrod"., Here again the student sees that the desire to 
know may lead one into conflict with social mores, even on the campus. 
Class papers written on the college non-conformist suggested that for 
a few at least the passing sympathy with one who was different from the 
crowd might carry over into a broader tolerance of the many individuals 
who compose a student group. At the same time that the student was led 
to see the various ends and means of education in a democratic society, 
he was introduced to fascist attitudes toward free investigation of 
truth by collateral reading of Beard's "Education Among The Nazis" and 
Erika Mann's "School For Barbarians". The question of reasons for 
Nazi burning of the books was brought up and the suggested problem of 
deciding who among American authors would be banned by Hitler was in- 
formally carried through the semester's reading and helped to focus the 
meaning of democracy and its relation to the arts and sciences. 


A logical step from these general problems of education led us to 
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a consideration of philosophic ideas of liberty and democracy, necess- 
arily brief and suggestive only, for we preferred to stress democracy 

in action as one finds the theme in fiction and drama. Elmer Rice's 
"Street Scene", Jo Pagano's story, "The Disinherited", and Maxwell An- 
derson's "Winterset" have in common the problem of young people caught 
by social and economic forces that seem beyond their control, attempting 
nevertheless to build lives of personal and social usefulness. The fac~ 
tors thet frustrated and defeated the s truggling individual were set 
over ageinst the qualities of integrity, courage, and idealism revealed 
by Rose in "Street Scene" and Mio in "Winterset". The too facile and 
often repeated assertion that "it's all a matter of will power"~—that 
one who fails is just "weak"--was challenved by Bill's persistent efforts 
to make a place for himself in the depression era, and even the most 
dogmatic member of the class was finally inclined to agree that success- 
ful democratic living involves a balencing of complex inner and outer 
forces for which society as a group must assume some responsibility. 


For man must have security, the feeling of belonging, O'Neill re- 
minds us in "The Hairy Ape". A society that denies to even its lowli- 
est the sense of contributing to its needs runs the risk of unleashing 
destructive forces for whose violence many may suffer. While Yank 
could believe in the dignity and value of his work as a stoker, while 
he could identify himself with the power that moved the great ship, he 
was a happy, useful member of society. When he was confronted with the 
realization that to some he was less than man, a ‘hairy ape', a crea- 
ture to be scorned and feared, the shattering of his self respect and 
his feeling of belonging to a group brought about a complete disinteg- 
ration of his personality, a regression to the beast. 


This same theme was traced through "The Grapes of Wrath"--man de- 
tached by vast impersonal forces from the work, the people, the land in 
which he had his roots, to wander from place to place in quest of a 
home=--no lees for the needs of his spirit as self respecting individual 
in society than for the physical needs of his family. It was interest- 
ing to discover that this novel does not lose its power to evoke vio- 
lent personal reactions which in some cases were modified as we traced 
through the book a record of man's struggle to be man, not automaton, 
"I've always hated the Okies", one girl frankly declared. "We used to 
have them on our ranch, and mother always told my brother and me to 
stay away from those dirty children or we might get awful diseases. But 
now I can't see them without wondering just what I would be like if I 
had to live the way they do." And when later we took our class poll 
of American authors who would certainly be proscribed in a Hitlerian 
state--lo, John Steinbeck's name led all the rest! Since we had built 
up this fate as the highest honor that could be accorded a writer for 
his defense of the human values we cherish in a democratic society, the 
choice by a group of somewhat prejudiced Californians seemed an es-~ 
pecially significant one. 


From the literature treating of domestic social problems we turned 
to a larger consideration of problems of war and peace and the building 
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of a better world. Because so mich of the more important literature 
in this field is focused on the barbarity of war, the problem of selec-~ 
tion at the present time vas extremely difficult. Vithout chauvinism, 
certainly without glamorizing warfare, one feels that he must neverthe~ 
less try to give these young people, for whom war is now a personal and 
imminent reality, some recognition that one may at the same time hate 
war with all his being end yet as a free man choose it as the only 
means of securing a world which values the individual man and his right 
to remain free. Karel Capek's "R.U.R." and Sherwood's "Abe Lincoln in 
Tllinois" were chosen as plays which would bring together many of the 
strands of our reading and with a timeliness of approach enable us to 
consider the problems of men in a scientific world, the effects of me~ 
chanized warfare, the relation of the individual to the larger social 
group in an era of violence and social change. 


The theme of "R.U.R." is doubtless familiar--the story of Rossum's 
Universal Robots, invented by scientists as efficient working machines, 
like men, enormously developed in intellect, but without the feelings 
or aspirations of human beings. All is well until the robots, improved 
and sensitized, are awakened to the desires of men, their passion for 
power, and turn upon their masters in deadly mechanized warfare, the 
creature destroying its creator. Only through the flowering of the new 
robots! sensitiveness into love and a capacity for suffering and sacri- 
fice are we given hope in the end that the best of the world we have 
known may still have power to perpetuate itself and to evolve into some- 
thing finer. The symbolic parallelism to our world today was apparent 
even to the least imaginative in the class. With considerable excite~- 
ment they found prototypes of our contemporary dictators, our scientists, 
and industrialists, our visionary idealists and our universal robots, 
struggling to achieve their individual goals of happiness, creativity 
and love in a world of vast impersonal forces, 


When “Abe Lincoln In Illinois" was announced as our final play 
one girl said, "Oh, I'm so sick of hearing about Abe Lincoln. Do we 
have to read that play?" I suggested that she might find Robert Sher- 
wood's interpretation rather different from some of the conventional 
portraits--that just possibly she might find that young Lincoln, fac- 
ing the prospect of war and the conflict of democratic and anti-demo~ 
cratic ideas; “has much in common with thoughtful young people in the 
world of today. The uncertainties of the youthful Lincoln, his inner 
conflicts, his early ‘live and let live’ policies, his unwillingness 
to pursue a course of action until he is convinced that it is right 
and inevitable--these are qualities modern college students can under- 
stand. The metamorpresis.of this Hamlet-like young man to a man of 
passionate conviction and decisive action, linked as it was with his 
growing awareness of the meaning of democracy proved a fascinating study 
to the majority of the class They saw that his philosophy was groun- 
ded on a simple realistic belief in the rights of the individual, that 
he opposed courageously whatever was incompatilLle with that belief, 
whether it was in the cause of free men in Hungary or of black men in 
the south. Fighting the isolationist forces of his day, the upholders 
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of special privilege, the advocates of racial discrimination and class 
hatred, he spoke always "not as a representative of any one faith or 
Class, but as a member of the whole human race. He was forever cons- 
cious of the obligation of all Americens to their brethren in all other 
lands--to ‘the Liberal party throughout the world'~-to make the demo- 
cratic spirit live and grow". The dramatic representation of these as- 
pects of Lincoln's character seemed to throw new light not only on the 
national hero of whom young America had grown a little weary, but it af- 
forded opportunity for striking parallelisms in which the students mani- 
fested great interest. One boy made a thoughtful study of Lincoln in 
literature, a girl came to the defense of Mary Lincoln in a spirited 
paper, end another student worked out a rather ambitious comperative 
study of the evolving personalities of our war presidents, Lincoln, Wil- 
son, and Roosevelt as they embraced the necessities of a war situation. 


A number of times during the :semester we had a round table dis- 
cussion led by a class appointed chairman, in which we tried to bring 
together ideas from our reading, evaluate them, and apply them to cur- 
rent conditions. I should like to conclude with a rather literal tran- 
scription of part of our somewhat random discussion on the gencral to- 
pic of social literature, its value in time of war and peace. The lea~ 
der raised the question: Are these writers making us aware of the va-~ 
lues of democracy, the means of achieving it, the forces that may im- 
pede it? 


James: We've been talking mostly about people in this class, not 
about words like democracy. Don't you think we should just consider de~ 
mocracy as a means to an end--end the end as happy people in a free, 
happy society? 


Leader: Do you mean we must abolish class consciousness if we are 
to have any real democracy that is worth fighting for? It seems to me 
many of the writers lead us to this conclusion, But how can it be done? 


James: Well, certainly plays like "Street Scene" and "Dead End" 
show what young Americans may grow up to be if we don't see to giving 
everybody a chance, if re don't do away with slums and see that people 
have work and decent living conditions. And "Winterset" even more 
shows the danger of discrimination against people who are not like us 
because they haven't had our opportunities. I think some very practi- 
cal things could be done to better conditions for young people growing 
up in our cities. 


Betty Jean: Oh, I'm tired of hearing ebout the awful conditions 
the slum people and the Okies live in. Certainly the war has chenged 
all that. Everyone who wants to can get a job now. 


Ed: Thet's true, but we heve to think about what will happen after 
the war. They say war is a great leveller, Probebly all these people 
who have had good jobs for the first time won't want to go back to 
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living as they did before. Then what? 


James: That's just where I think literature like we've been read- 
ing can help us. It can make us understand what we are doing to people, 
to their self respect and their dreams, when we give them jobs only when 
we need them to save our own hides. We have to change a lot of things 
right now if we are ever going to have a real peace. 


Betty Jean: I think that we are too self centered to do anything 
like that. We think now we'll do things differently, but you know per 
fectly well everybody is thinking about himself and his family and not 
worrying mich about the country as a whole or the world so long as it 
lets him alone. 


James: Yes, but isn't that just what it won't do? Just like Lin- 
coln found out, and everyone of us is finding out today. And we've 
got to see beyond our own noses if we want to live. Thrt's where it 
seems to me education comes in. We ought to have been made to see all 
this long ago. 


Ed: But it all seems pretty hopeless anyway. After all, not enough 
people read anything that helps them to understand what's happening in 
the world. 


James: That's why I think popular literature and the movies could 
do a lot more than they do. Literature can certainly help us to under- 
stand people better and to make us want to improve the conditions men 
live under. 


Leader: Do you think that is because good writers make us feel 
that man is important and that the way he has to live may destroy his 
feeling of importance? 


Ed: Yes, that's just what we see happening to Bill in "The Dis- 
inherited", He is a college boy with amtitions and hopes just like 
ours,but we watch him losing these ambitions and becoming an ordinary 
hobo when he can't get work 


Betty Jean: Oh, he just hadn't any character. He was weak. Look at 
Mio in "Winterset", He wasn't beaten by hard luck. 


James: Wasn't he? I think in the end he was defeated just as much 
as Bill was--only we saw more of the fight he put up, and with Bill the 
author just told us about his struggles, so we weren't convinced. 


Ed: But sometimes the characters did get out of almost hopeless 
situations and make something of themselves. In "Street Scene" Rose 
gets out, but Sam wants to and provably never will--he is just not 
strong enough. 


Leader: Maybe that's where we come in-—or ought to--to help those 
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who aren't strong enough. I suppose we have to admit that both charac- 
ter and environment are important. Thet's what Abe Lincoln meant to me 
chiefly. We saw how inner and outer forces made him the sort of per- 
son he was, 


Ed: Yes, and another thing he showed me was the need of learning 
to read and think for ourselves end apply hard, practical sense to our 
problens. 


James: Speaking of Lincoln, one of the things that impressed me 
most was that he saw thet there is a time for peace and a time when we 
have to fight to have peace--and that's just about where we are in the 
United States today. 


Betty Jean: Oh, that's just a lot of hot air to me! We are fight~- 
ing because we were attacked. 


James: But why were we attacked? Why are all of the peoples of 
the world fighting when all we want individually is a chance to live 
in peace? Don't you think we have to get down to the roots of atl this 
trouble today? 


Betty Jean: If you mean we lack brotherly love and all that sort 
of thing-- 


James: No, not exactly--but maybe I do. I think I mean something 


like Tom Joad discovered--that we have to think in terms of something 
bigger than our little selves. Maybe it's other people, maybe it's our 
country~--it might even be a world federation, a whole world living in 
peace and consideration of the rights of our fellow men. 





EVALUATING THE TESTS OF READING DEVELOPHENT 


T. Stanley Warburton, Principal and District Superintendent, Acalanes 
Union High School, Lafayette, California 


A discussion of this topic requires « careful appraisal of the 
standards used to measure or descrile the degrees by which reading abi- 
lity unfolds. Two mutually dependent questions require answering: 
first, what is reading development? end second, what are the tests of 
reading development and how can they be evaluated? 


I. tisr i evelopment? 


To take a somewhat extreme position, the fundamental goal of edu- 
cation is the development of reading ability. This position is unten- 
able, of course, if one thinks of reading as pronouncing words in a 
book or even of limiting reading to getting meaning from written or 
printed materials, Reading must be thought of in broader terms such 
as Dr. Spencer uses in defining reading as "the process of making dis~ 
criminative reactions to. stimuli."~ Reading development requires dis- 
criminative individual reaction as a mode of learning rather than being 
content with the teaching of predetermined, socially acceptable mean- 
ings to a restricted body of information. 


This concept is not in keeping with the traditional, autocratic 
approach to American education in which teachers are assumed to lmow 
more then pupils; principals more than teachers; ond superintendents 
more than principals. Courses of study are prepared in advance of in- 
struction ond, all too often, applied rather ruthlessly. Omnipotent 
powers are presumed to enable school officials to know what materials 
are good, what materials are bac, and in what grade "food" materials 
should be introduced. When inadequacies in the educational program are 
revealed, more materials are added to the program rather than question- 
ing the basic method and the principles underlying thet method. 


To educate by developing reading ability is quite a different 
process. In the first place, this point of view recognizes thet every 
child is reading before he attends school. Schools exist to help stu- 
dents make reactions to all stimuli more discriminative. Moreover, 
schools can materially shorten the time necessary to experience and de- 
velop reactions to those common~stimuli with which any individual should 
be familiar. Reading development starts with the individual and reaches 
as far into his environment as interest takes the learner. This does 
not prohibit group development for the preponderance of likenesses over 
individual differences meens that there will be many types of reactions 
which the group can well study together. It does mean that there will 
be clear recognition of the fact thet the experiences of each indivi- 


1 Spencer, Peter L. "Principles of Teaching Roaaine in Secondary 
Schools." California Jounnal of Secondary Fiucation, 11:13~16, 
Jenuary, 1936 
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dual, even in a common activity, will be different, and that the in- 
terpretation of the same stimuli may differ markedlf, 


In reading development, one goal is uppermost: The attainment 
of truth, Muh learning will of necessity fall far short of this ob- 
jective. Teachers and students should be aware of the relative vali- 
dity, permanence and extent of their knowledge. This suggests the de- 
sirability of actual rather than vicarious experiences where feasible, 
for the second-hand quality of written records introduces a myriad of 
questions concerning the validity of the report. Supplementary to 
wider participation in actual experiences should be efforts to purify 
and make more nearly valid the recorded stimuli which are used for 
study. This is essential for true reading development and adequate edu- 
cation, : 


Huse points out that the increase of literacy, albeit a primary 
step in reading development, is not enough. To presuppose a general 
distribution of the ability to read and comprehend is a popular modern 
error. “A consideration of the frauds perpetrated daily on the masses 
makes it clear that the population as a whole learns little beyond how 
to sound written symbols."“ Popular education has brought a deceptive 
type of literacy which makes possible exploitation of the public on 
a- Wider scale than ever before. To safeguard the advances’ in culture 
and civilization that accompany more wide-spread. literacy, it is im- 
perative to secure reading development in which the individuel retains 
control ef action and belief. 


The inadequacy of present sources of information is emphasized by 
Bertrand Russell who states, "One of the most important parts of edu- 
cation, and one of the most neglected, is that which teaches how to 
reach true conclusions on insufficient data".2 The teaching of reading 
will help in this process, for only as students develop the ability to 
react with discrimination to the stimuli impinging upon them is there 
any hope for an understending of the world and the ultimate solution 
of far-reaching contemporary problems. Reading development is not 


nr one of the three fundamentals of public education, but is dasic 
to e. 


II. t are the tests of reading development and th 
be evaluated? 


Upper elementary and junior high school teachers, for whom this 
paper is primarily prepared, may well ask if reading development is as 
broad a field as has been outlined, how can one test progress toward 


1 Huse, Howard R, Illiteracy of the Literate. New York, D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1933 

2 Russell, Bertrand. Education and the Modern World. New York, W. W,. 
Norton and Cémpany, 1932 
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growth in reading? If one will hold in mind the limitless conception 
of reading development and subscribe to thet principle of gestalt psy- 
chology which states thet the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts, he can then safely evaluate some of the tests that have been 
used to measure various aspects of reading. Care in the administration 
of tests to guard against distortion of the objectives of reading ins- 
truction both by teachers and pupils is important. 


Reading readiness tests are among the first type of instruments 
applied to students by teachers. These tests, crude as they are, do im 
prove the understanding by the primary teacher of the development of 
basic mental and physical coordinations requisite to the attempting of 
instruction in reading of written word symbols with reasonalbe hope 
for success. Few primary schools would attempt to begin reading ins- 
truction until pupils had been tested, results analyzed, and class mem 
bers arranged into groups which could profit from comparable methods 
of approach, materials, or goals for attainment. This concept of readi- 
ness is valuable for application throughout all learning situations. 

No upper grade or junior high school teacher should begin reading ins- 
truction until she hes learned at least the standing on abstract intelli- 
gence, reading rate, vocabulary, interest, extent of reading, achieve- 
ment, and physical nature of her pupils. So-called homogeneous grouping 
of pupils does not free a teacher from this requirement, for there are 
no groups thet are truly homogeneous in all aspects of reading develop~ 
ment. The fact that there are no published tests for reading readi- 
ness at the adolescent age level means that the teacher must assemble 
requisite data from such sources as will be described. 


The standardized tests most widely used in upper grades are 
achievement tests. Multiple choice tests of vocabulary and for select- 
ing the best meaning of paragraphs read are the common methods of mea- 
suring reading ability as represented by Stanford, Progressive or si- 
milar achievement tests. Further refinements of these instruments are 
found in tests of reading achievement such as the Iowa Silent Reading 
Test. Results of these measures are of primary value in comparing 
whole classes within schools or systems, in which operation their re- 
liability is high enough to be of significance. Despite the great 
drop in reliability when considering individual cases, these tests 
still stand as one of the best opening methods for a teacher to use in 
determining the learning situation to create with and for a given pupil. 
Other items in addition to reading found in the common achievement test 
are frequently as valuable in estimating the pupil's readiness as are 
the items labelled "reading". 


Intelligence tests are used in reading programs to determine "na- 
tive ability" of pupils. With this information divided into achieve~ 
ment scores, accomplishment quotients are secured which aid in group- 
ing students and formulating goals for performance. This method has 
much to commend it over the use of achievement tests alone or over the 
use of inbelligeome tests alone. One danger, however, is that the simi- 
larity in content and approach in reading and intelligence tests may 
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underrate a student who does poorly in paper and pencil tests of ver~ 

bal materials. Individual tests with a minimum of verbal bias are es~ 
sential to arrive at a valid understanding. The fact that recent evi- 
dence shows mental ability is capable of change is of significance in 

this connection, 


Diagnostic tests are the third type most commonly used in read~ 
ing. They heve grown from the need to determine specific strengths 
and weaknesses which may exist. Such tests measure vocabulary, sentence 
meaning, reading rate, use of dictionary, oral reading ability, silent 
reading ability, knowledge of alphabet, phonetics, roots, prefixes, suf- 
fixes, syllabication, word recall, association, orientation of letters, 
and other aspects of reading. They go beyond paper~and~pencil tests 
to the vagaries of eye-movement photography. Skillfully used, these 
tests offer much in the way of more and more information about increas- 
ingly specialized phases of reading. 


Prognostic tests are rarely used in reading. This fact is signi- 
ficant, for the assumption thrt there is less need for a reading prog-~ 
nostic test than for progostic tests used so generally in placement in 
Latin or algebra classes is basic to much difficulty in reading instruc- 
tion. Measures of pupil interest, aptitude, experience, environment, 
vocational bent, personality and accomplishment may well be used as 
reading prognostic devices. These estimates enable teachers to antici- 
pate difficulties before they become failures.For normal pupils they 
permit an outstanding program geared to the pupil's need. 


As valuable as ell the standardized tests of reading now avail- 
eble are the individual evaluations which teachers make of reading abi- 
lity. Some of these reflect inthe simple instructions given to a pu- 
pil after he reads orally for the group. Others are developed in writ- 
ten form to measure the understanding of materials read. Précis writ- 
ing, sentence analysis, and context setting are tests of the semanti- 
cists and can be used both in evaluating work done and as instructional 
procedures. Informal class exercises such as word meaning bees, cross 
word puzzles and even "vocabulary bingo" provide test situations from 
which much can be learned. 


On the broad frort of reading as discriminative reaction, tests 
of current information, attitudes, motor skills, aesthetic appreciation 
and social concern tend to round out the picture of reading develop~ 
ment. Work in this area is still in the earliest of stages, but should 
expand as the reading process is treated as a generic function rather 
than a specific tool subject to be taught by isolated drill. 


In concluding this discussion of evaluating the tests of reading 
development, certain points should be emphasized: 


1. Reading is a vastly broader process than the typical test, text 
or teacher is willing to admit. 
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2. The tests of reading development are varied and mry, if 
wisely used, add much to the effectiveness of a reading program. 


3. Measures of reading development should, in the main, be used 
to determine how to teach e pupil rather than to «ewx@luate how well 
a teacher has taught. 


4, Teachers cen contribute to the improvement of instruments and 


techniques for testing progress in newly recognized vhases of reading 
development. 





EFFECTS OF PHYSICAL DEFICIENCY ON EDUCABILITY 
Dr. Curtis E. Warren, Superintendent of Schools, Santa Barbara 


In any problem-centered school, that is, where the principal method 
employed in the teaching~-learning situation is the problem method, read- 
ing is the skill which is most needed. Since the curriculum in the San- 
te Barbara City Schools pleces a great deal of emphasis on problemsolv- 
ing techniques, it follows that reading receives considerable attention. 
With the addition of a number of special services during the yeers 1935 
and 1936, facilities became available for the study of a number of pro- 
blems of educability. 


4 rather general study of children heaving difficulty in reading, as 
shown by their scores on standardized tests as well as their inability 
to read in the classroom, was undertekem by Dr. Lillian A. Lamoreaux in 
1937. Dr. Lamoreaux attempted to study health as a factor in reading. 
Four groups were set up for the experiment. 


Group I. Children with physical defects who were one and one-half years 
or more retarded in reading. Correction consisted of improvement in 
physical condition, 


Group II. Children with physical defects who were one and one-half 
years or more retarded in reeding. Correction was made through remedial 
teaching in addition to their regular classroom program. 


Group III. Ghildren with physical defects who were one and one-half 
years or more retarded in reading. This groun received neither special 
ettention to health nor special remedial teaching. 


Group IV. Children who had physical deficiencies but no reading diffi- 
culty. 


As a result of her study, Dr. Lamoreaux concluded that; 


1.County health records indicated that the entire family of the retarded 
reader was less physically fit than the family of its successful rea- 
der. It also indicated that the retarded reeder was handicapped in 
heritage as indicated by blood tests. 


2.The parents of the successful readers were more alert to and informed 
about the child's physicel condition than the parents of the retarded 
readers. 


3.The greatest amount of growth in reading was found in the group hav~ 
ing remedial reading correction. The groups receiving physical correc- 
tion made the second largest growth. 


4.The group receiving physical correction raised their intelligence 
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scores; however, the criticel ratio was not significant. The fect 
thet they raised their scores may merely indicate that the children 
were better able to read. 


5. Retarded readers were found to be more nervous, less even-tempered, 
and harder to menage in school than successful readers. 


As this and other studies progressed, it became evident that the 
routine mental, educational, and physicel examinetions were not reveal~ 
ing the fundamental causes of some behavior difficulties and retarded 
educational progress of a small group of children in the Senta Barbara 
City Schools. We therefore began to search for an explanation of these 
apparent failures in diagnosis. Several indications were found that 
glandular imbalence, particularly that caused by thyroid deficiency, 
might be responsible for some cases of social maladjustment, school re- 
tardation, and impaired mental alertness. 


Using these indications as a point of departure, I then began a 
systematic study of the cases referred to the Child Guidance Center. An 
endocrinologist was called into consultation and it was agreed to give 
all children who were referred to the clinic és having problems a tho~ 
rough physical examination, including three tests for endocrine imbal~ 
ance. Treatment was to follow each diagnosis of glandular malfunction- 
ing. A few children were given glandular treatments es early as 1935 
and the results of the glandular therapy were so satisfactory that it 
was decided to undertake the work on a larger scale in 1936, and to 
keep definite records of the progress of the children who had been pla~ 
ced under treatment. 


The facilities for the study of children who had problems and 
were found to be cases of .zlandular imbalence, were then greatly increa- 
sed. Provision was mede for the taking of careful family end develop- 
mental histories. A comprehensive mental and educational testing pro- 
gram was planned and put into operation; adequate leboratory and clini- 
cal fecilities were provided; and provision was made for giving glandu- 
lar treatment where parents would give their permission. 


During the year 1936 comets records were made of all cases re~ 


ferred to the Child Guidance Center for study. During that year 344 ca- 
ses were referred, whichwas 5.1 per cent of the total school enroll- 
ment. Sixty-two per cent, or 214 of these cases, :were found to have 
endocrine deficiencies of one kind or another. Forty-seven per cent of 
the total number referred end 75 per cent of those suffering from endo- 
crine deficiencies were found to be cases of uncomplicated thyroid de- 
ficiency. Seventy-eight, or 48 per cent of the cases were classified as 
having problems of personal adjustment. Forty-two, or 26 per cent, 
were classified as having problems involving school failure, end forty~ 
one or 25 per cent were classified as having problems because of mental 
dullness. The total number of endocrine deficiency cases, “hich amoun- 
ted to 3.3 per cent of the totel enrollment, was slightly higher then 
that reported by oth r investigators but this is probably beceuse a 
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period of teecher education preceded the final steps in initiating this 
research and all suspicious cases vere sent in for a check up. 


Careful femily case histories were made for each child referred 
and a study of these showed thet at least one member in a large percent- 
age of the families suffered from some type of glandular disturbance. 
Endocrine disorders led with 22.5 ver cent; excessive height, 15 per 
cent; noticeable understature, 15 per cent; goiter history, 11 per cent; 
diabetes, 10 per cent, 


The mother of each subject was cerefully questioned -s to any dia- 
gnosed or supposed glandular imbalance during the period of pregnancy 
preceding the birth of the subject. <A much larger percentage of the 
mothers reported glandular disturbance during pregnancy than would be 
found in the normal population, 


Strangely enough, the homes as measured by the Whittier Home Rating 
Scale from which the hypothyroid cases came were decidedly superior to 
the homes of @elinquent boys end somewhat better than the homes of un- 
selected children. The fact thet good homes contributed a far lerger per-~ 
centage of the cases than did poor homes was contrary to expectations 
and came as a surprise. Since the childrm were referred by the teachers 
and included in the study following a physical examination, it cannot 
be said that there were more children from the better homes because of 
greater parental interest in the well being of these children. Time 
does not permit giving more details on the family histories of this group. 


The developmental history of these subjects brought several interest- 
ing facts to light. It was found that these subjects began to show the 
effects of thyroid deficiency in early infancy. They held their heads 
erect two months later on the average than the normal child; they cut 
their first tooth one and one~half months later than the average child; 
they talked two and one~half months later than normal children; and they 
walked 1,63 months later than normal children. The average amount of done 
retardation at the time the subjects were admitted to the endocrine cli- 
nic was approximately two and two-thirds years. Retarded genital develop- 
ment was found in 56 per cent of the cases who were twelve years of age 
or older. The average hypothyroid boy is on the average one gerade re~ 
tarded in school. When the grovp was divided into retarded and non-re- 
tarded, it was found th:t the average amount of retardation was 1.6 
grades, while the average amount of acceleration of the non-retarded 
group was .3/ grades. 


A survey of the statistics tabulated from the family and develop- 
mental historics indicates that the hypothyroid child is handicapped cei~ 
ther by heredity or by enviornmental factors at birth. This develop~ 
mental tempo of the subject is slowed dowm, probably in direct propor~ 
tion to the degree of thyroid deficiency. In the early years this is on~ 
ly observable in the structural development and gross bodily behavior 
of the child. It is not until later when mentality per se begins to 
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emerge that the effect of thyroid deficiency in mental development can 
be observed. 


A battery of intelligence, achievement, personality, and ‘physical 
tests were given the subjects when they were first referred to the cli- 
nic, and the some battery was given four years later to the members of 
the group who had either continued glandular treatment or had been dis- 
charged from the clinic as cured. For the purposes of this talk the re~- 
sults in improvement in physical status will be omitted. 


Two tests were used to study progress, or lack of it, in social ad- 
justment during the period of the investigation. These tests were the 
Sante Barbara Social Behavior Rating Scale, which was devised by the Bi-~- 
rector of the Child Guidance Center, and the Bell Adjustment Inventory. 
(The latter was used with the puberent end post puberent group only). 
The improvement made by the group as shown by these two tests would. in- 
dicate thrt considerable adjustment was achieved during the period of 
the investigation. How much of this was the result of medical treatment 
and how mich the result of a realization of the child's problem by par~ 
ents and teachers and consequently better home and school handling can 
not be determined. However, it is certain thet a marked degree of im- 
provement in personal and social adjustment took place. 


All of the forty-five subjects who were in the experimental group 
during the entire period of the investigation had been given the Pro-~ 
gressive Achievement Test in 1936 and the test was repeated in 1940,The 


entire battery was given which yielded the total educational age of the 
subjects. However, because the test as a whole is over-loaded with ma- 
terial requiring reading ability it was thought best to use not only 
the total educational achievement score, but also to use two subtests, 
which were quite different, namely reading comprehension, which was en- 
tirely dependent on reading ability end arithmetic fundamentals, which 
was entirely independent of reading ability. The group showed the most 
improvement in reading comprehension, 9.65, followed very closely by 
improvement in arithmetic fundamentals, 9.20. However, the amount of 
improvement in reading comprehension and arithmetic fundamentals and 
general educational achievement, 7.85, which included a number of other 
factors wuch as lenguage usage, spelling, and handwriting, all paralle- 
led each other very closely. When critical ratios were calculated for 
these three factors they were all found to be significent. The average 
improvement in arithmetic fundamentels and reading comprehension amoun- 
ted to nine quotient points, while that in educational achievenent am 
ounted to seca al edent, “points. 


The 1916 Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Scale was useé to 
study mental development in the subjects. The mean intelligence quo~ 
tient of the forty-five subjects at the beginning of the experiment was 
found to be 94.35, while the mean of the seme subjects in 1940 was found 
to be 101.0. The improvement in IQ was therefore only 6.65 points, 
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which is only slichtly larger than the st-ndard crror of the test. When 
the critical ration was calculated it was found to be 2.70 or insigni- 
ficant. This would mean th t there was some chence that the difference 
found in intelligence quotient between the initiel end final test might 
be either reduced to zero or reversed. In interpreting these results 
it must be emphasized th:-t there is a distinct difference between na- 
tive mental cepacity end mental alertness. There is no questi-n but that 
the mental olertness, attention, and interest of these children impro- 
ved. However, the test results would indicate th: t the basic native ca- 
pacity remained constent. While there was no significant improvement in 
intelligence quotient between the first test and the final test it mst 
be realized that the real effect of endocrine treatment on the intelli- 
gence quotient of hypothyroid subjects is found in the fact that normal 
mental development continued in most cases, whereas, a loss of from 20 
to 30 per cent would probably have occurred if glandular treatment had 
not been instituted. 


A study of the cese histories of the group showed thrt six factors, 
namely, type of home, parents, school, glandular therapy, generel intel- 
ligence, and age rt which treatment was started are all of vital im- 
portence in the rehabilitation of the hypothyroid child. The romarkable 
gains which were made in personal end social adjustment indicate that 
that fector is more susceptible to either enviornmental or endocrino- 
logical influences, or possibly to both, than any other factor observed, 
School schievement is readily in®luenced by thyroid therapy, but improve~ 
ment is caused by greater alertness, better attention, and more drive 
rather than by an increase in general intelligence. 


If the major purpose of mentel hygiene is to reduce human ineffici- 
ency coused by the malfunctioning of the mental processes then the en- 
docrine program in all of its phases will be making a major contribu- 
tion in mental hygiene because its greatest value in the final analysis 
will be in the returning of mentally inefficient individuals to the 
normal channels of human activity. 





HOW I TEACH READING 


Report of Experiment to be submitted to Southern Section of State 
Curriculum Committee on Developmental Reading 


Ethelyn Yount Yeida, Franklin D.Roosevelt Junior High School, Compton 


Before I begin the part of this reading program which deals with 
"How I teach reading" I believe an overview of the school system in 
which I teach might aiid in the understending of my problems, methods, 
techniques, and my results. 


In: the Compton Union Secondary School District there are five junior 
high schools operating under the 6-4-4 plen. The five schools have a 
contimuing enrollment of 4260 students and the seventh grade in which 
reading is stressed a continuing enrollment of about 1200. However at 
the close of scheol when I found the median reading grade placement for 
the district in September 1941 and June 1942, I was able to obtain only 
819 identicel cases. Thet meens that out of a continuing enrollment of 
about 1200 I could use only 819 students who had taken the test in both 
September end June. These fieures give you a general idea of the large 
turnover in our classes. This year the turnover was a little larger 
than usual due to the fact that about 100 Japanese transferred from our 
district at the time of their evacuation, and that a goodly number moved 
in because of our proximity to war industries. 


Since the fall of 1937 reading has been substituted for the tradi- 
tionel Gnzlish course in all our seventh grades. This decided change 
ceme after studying the results from the Iowa Silent Reading tests, given 
after four mont s of intensive reading instruction in whole classes of 
the seventh snd eighth grades. These res:lts indicated clearly that the 
good readers improved their abilities in many cases as much and more 
than the poor readers did their deficiencies. Then it seemed only fair 
to include whole classes in our reading program rather than only those 
who fell far below their grade level. 


In our seventh grade reading program we have adopted Dr. Lee's stan- 
dard "that e child will not be successful in junior high school unless 
his reading ability is at the seventh grede level". This position is up- 
held in the 36th Yearbook when it states, ."A grede sore of 7.0 in six 
lent reading is desirable by the end of the sixth grade." 


At this point we will consider cherts A. snd B. These charts vic- 
ture the 819 students who took the Iowa Silent Reading test in both 
September and June. The heavy line on chart a indicetes the 7.0 level in 
reading ability thet the entering seventh graders should have attained 
and the heavy line on chart B the &.0 level in reading ability they «+ 
should have recched by June. Ideally I suvpose there should only be a 
single column on both charts, one at 7.0, the other at 6.0, 
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At this point we will consicer charts A end B. 


September, 1941 
819 Identical Cases 


Median 5.9 


5 7 8 9 
137 184 185 109 57 29 


June, 1942 
819 Identical Cases 


Median 7.6 


Grade 
Plece- 
nent 5 7 g gj 10 11 12 + 


Cases 2:1 Sh 1 335 138. 100: TF SB . 2 a" = 12.0 
2l1- 12+ 


These charts picture the 619 students who took the Iowa Silent esding 
test in both September nd June. The heavy line on chart A irdicates 

the 7.0 level in reading ability thet the entering seventh errders should 
have attained <:nd the hervy line on chart B the &.0 level in reading 
ability they should have reached by June. 
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On chart A there is one more column than on chart B. In Septem- 
ber there were 13 cases ranging from 1.0 to 3.0. By June these had been 
eliminated and 3.0 was our lowest grade level. The 12 column includes 
those who not only reached 12.0 but those who hed rerched 13.0, 14.0 
and I call the whole column 12 pltis. If you are fomiliar with the Iowa 
test you know th-t it stops at the 12.0 level but on chart B, 21 of the 
25 cases here represented did better than 12.0, and 3 of the 4 on chart 
A did better than 12.0. 


However in September the median grade olecement ws 5.9 or 1.1 
grades below the point where it seems possible to achieve in junior high 
school. By June the median of this same group of students had been 
raised to 7.6 still four months below the grade level they should have 
attained but at.a reading level where they might be exnected to be suc- 
cessful in their school subjects. 


Coming to the topic "How I teach reading" I am presenting an ex-~ 
periment which in the Franklin D. Roosevelt Junior High School of Comp- 
ton I carried on the past school year at the suggestion of the members 
of the Southern Section of the State Curriculum Committee on Develop- 
mental Reading. We thought it would be interesting to know just what 
geins or improvement an average sroup of children would make in a year's 
time, 


My principal gave me permission to select from the incoming se~ 
venth grede last fall 39 students with [.Q.'s renging from 95-105, ond 
with reading ability of 6.5 to 7.5. For this classification I used the 
results of reading tests given at the end of the sixth grade in the Comp- 
ton Elementary District, which was the Profressive Achievement Test, and 
also the I.Q.'s from the California Test of Mentel Maturity given in the 
same district, ‘Then this group of 39 took the Otis Mental Ability Test 
our renge in intelligence widened from &3 to 115. When the Iowa Silent 
Reading Test was administered our ranve in reeding elso widened from 4.2 
to 9,8. I am not discussine the reliability of the tests used in either 
cese, ‘but I'm just stating what hapoened. For a time it made me un- 
happy to find that I hed this wide range but certainly it is an average 
situation which those of us who are teaching must come to recognize. 


Charts C and D picture the distribution of the 38 students who 
took the Iowa Silent Reading Test in both September and June . Do you 
suppose this study might indicate that the parents of average children 
are more permanently located than other parents? Anyway only one boy 
dropped out and he was a delinquent whose family still reside in the com 
munity. On Chart C the heavy line is drawn at 7.0 and on chart D at 5.0. 
The median for September is 6.0 end for June §.0 showing that even an 
average group can raise their reading achievement median two whole grades 
in one year when emphasis is p’aced on reading. 


In most of the schools of our district the teachers correct their 
om tests. ‘Je feel it helps us to interpret the specific needs of our 
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Class of 38 


September, 1941 


Median 6.0 


Grade eS | 


Placement L 
5 


Cases 1 


CHART D Cless of 33 
June, 1912 


Median 6.0 


Grade 
Placement 


Cases 


Cherts, C and D picture the distribution of the 38 students who took the 
Iowa Silent Reading Test in both September and June. 
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pupils. A reading committee selects the tests we use. Te feel that 

wé cannot depend wholly on the results of cny one test. The Stenford 
Achievement Test is given to e1l students entering the seventh grade. 
The reoding grede slacement score on the Stenford hes always closely 
corresponded to the score on the Iova with a tendency for ae higher grade 
placement on the Stanford. 


On the second and third dey of school last fall I gave the Iowa 
Silent Reading Test. While the children-were intent with reading I wate 
ched for lip readers, and eye difficulties. As soon as I hed the read-~ 
ine tests corrected I pessed them out to the class. We drew the profile 
chart. Each student draws a red line showing where he should be. Then 
if his »vrofile follows closely the red line he hes nothing to worry 
about. If his profile on the other hend fells far belov the red line I 
point out to the student thet it is no disgrace to be low, but that he 
must try to correct the phase or phases of readinz= in which he is poor 
and bring all his scores to the red line. Since the top sheet of our 
reading tests with the profile chart are kept in the Guidance Office I 
have the children copy their profile into their notebooks. Then to- 
gether with the students I pare through the test. I ask them where they 
have lessons like Test 1. They quickly reply in So¢ial Studies. At this 
time I usuelly mention speed inguring from the group who got how far and 
so on,. I lead them to see if one person reads only one peragraph while 
another reads five whrt little chance the one person has to achieve in 
any subject field. We turn to Test 2 and I point out the difference in 
the type of reading ta be done. The cless reedily sees thet the ques- 
tions at the end of a chapter in Social! Studies are of this nature. The 
section which deals with vocabulary even with .good readers is likely 
to fall biiow the grede level. The remainder of the yeer many of cur 
spelline lessons from our stete text are presented with a view to in- 
creasing vocabulary, by the finding of synonyms, antonyms, end so forth. 
Qur spellins words are often used in questions thet can be answered by 

yes" or "no" end alphebetizing of the spelling words or lists occurs 
frequently as a short home assignment. Sometimes I even teach the alpha- 
vet. Surprisins it is to find thet some seventh graders do not know 
their alphabet. They may ‘mow it when they can begin with "a" and give 
it straight through. “Many of tmy students do not hrve the fecling of "f" 
coming before "m" or "m" before "r", “Then this is truce a dictionary can~- 
not be used efficiently. By means of these flash cerds I help to over~ 
come this difficulty. I try to have frecuent five minute drills simi- 
ler to the following for ebout the first month. Number your viece of pa- 
per from 1 to 25. I teke out "a" for even the most confused child seems 
to know its position in the alphabet. ith the cards well shuffled I 

ask the puwoilstto write the letter that comes before the letter I flash. 
If a group of the slover students need practice on the letters following 
those shorn on the flash cerds, drill may be civen in the:same wey. 


Many pupils ask how to meke the capitel letters. So for several 
yeers I heve folloved the custom of writing the alphabet, canital and 
small letters on a side board permanently. Though this aid to learning 
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the alphabet was supplied at first to meke written work easier I find 
thet it enables the students to learn the alphabet more quickly. 


I know the index is used constantly in Socicl Studies but two or 
three times a semester I sive a stiff drill on the use of the index. 
This type of lesson I don't need to illustrate because we find such 
units freruently in print. I have my students bring their Social Stu- 
dies texts to class, since these provide suitable materiel with which 
to work. 


Year after year I have seen children with ambition but poor reeding 
habits, discouraged with their report cards. For this reason I tell 
them frankly thet unless their reading improves their grades will be 
poor. Like many schools we do not take into account when giving grades 
the mental age of the students except in a few remedial clesses. With 
the profile chart before him the student sees his weaknesses and the 
teacher helps him to eliminete these. There is nothing to do but be- 
gin with a child where he is in both abilities and interests. 


Some teachers prefer to use the conference method to acquaint their 
students with their reading disabilities. The class arrangement that I 
use has never seemed to embarrass any of my students and seems more ex- 
pedient. I believe th:t the age of the students in a given class might 
determine the method to be used, 


On the day thet I gave the Iova tests I noted that many of my stu- 
dents s:yinted held their heads too close to the desk, and rubbed their 
eyes. I didn't believe an experiment in reading could be considered 
scientific without ‘moving accurately the condition of the eyes of the 
students whose reeding ability I wes attempting to improve, How could 
E expect to improve the reading ability of a student if he couldn't see? 
Sirce we have only a part time physician for the district I knew my 
call for help wouldn't receive much attention. I enlisted the services 
of a local optometrist whom I knew to be interested in the reading of 
school children. I have refrained from mentioning his name in my com 
munity because of whet his competitors might say. At this time I should 
like to say thet Dr. Raleigh Neill of Commton without any compensation 
thoroushly examined the eyes of my 39 students. Whet he found was appall- 
ing! Only ten of my 39 pupils had wnerfect eyesight. A form letter was 
prepared end sent to the parents whose children's eyes needed care, 
When the exemination began only one boy with crossed eyes was wearing 
glasses. This examination -nd form letter resulted in 7 students getting 
out glasses they hed torn in their pockets, (one of these zetting the 
lenses changed.) One girl took treatments for her eyes at the sugges- 
tion of the optometrist and one boy had his eyes examined but never ob- 
tained glasses. One boy only purchased glasses as a result of the ex- 
amination, Three other parents responded to the letter with a note 
which simnified some interest but no action was ever taken. Nineteen 
youngsters! vision wes impeired but no measure was taken to relieve the 
condition. It is scercely believable thet 50% of our parents are dis~ 
interested enough as to ignore such a con ition in their children but 
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Let us now glance et chart E which shows the Individual Gains of 
the Class of 38. Chart D showed the improvement in the group over Chart 
C, but since we are interested in the individual child a chart showing 
individual improvement seems apnoropriate. This chart reveals some in- 
teresting facts. The median mental aze of this group was 12-10 or an 
intelligence grade plecement of 7.2 and their median reading achieve- 
ment grade plecement was &.0, Let us consider some of these individuals 
showing smaller gains, and, those who did not reach the 7.0 level by 
June, the point they should heve reached to be successful in their ju- 
nior high school subjects. Pupil 7 is the girl who improved only three 
months, and who took eye exercises after examination by the optometrist. 
another factor may enter into this small gain-—her intelligence grade 
placement of 6.2. Pupil 9 who mede only four months improvement is a 
boy who had perfect eyesicht, had an intelligence grade placement of 7.9, 
but his attendsnce was irregular. Pupil 14 who only mede five months 
gain is a boy who needed glacses but never obtained them. His intelli- 
gence grade placement is 9.3 so he definitely is not reading up to his 
ability. Pupil nineteen is an example of the student who punctures the 
egotism of his teacher. He mede no gains but actually went back. This 
boy needed glasses but very poor home conditions contributed to his lack 
of interest and retardation. He didn't seem to develop physically dur- 
ing the school year and I inquired about the strong smell of tobacco on 
him. He admitted smoking. I don't know just what:reaction nicotine is 
supposed to have on a boy at this age. His intelligence grade place- 
ment was 7./ above the median for the class. Pupil 28 who slould have 
worn glasses but never obtained them had an intelligence grade place 
ment of 7.6. Pupil 20 needed glasses «nd his intelligence grade pleace- 
ment was 5.8 end his reading achievement grade plecement 6.9, or above 
his intelligence grade placement. Pupil 33 our next to the lowest in 
intelligence grede plrcement in: the: group mace an improvement of eight 
months end her reading achievement grade placement was one year above 
her intelligence grade placement. Pupil 37 didn't need glasses and yet 
his reading achievement grade plecement is eight months . delow his in-~ 
telligence grede placement . Pupil 38 who had the lowest reading achiev- 
ment grsde placement in September improved 1.8 until she was two months 
ahead of her intelligence grade placement. 


The matcrials chosen to help in the correction of these weaknesses 
I should like to recommend after a year's use to any teacher. First of 
all I wented books that were not too difficult for the beginning of the 
seventh grade. Since I ‘mew the median reading grzde placement for our 
school for the past five years had fallen near 6.0 I felt a sixth grade 
reader would be acceptable. I finally chose two texts, "Reaching Our 
Goals" by Horn, Goodykoontz and Snedaker end the blue steel "Let's Read" 
by Roberts anc Rand. "Rerching Our Goals" contains interesting infor- 
mational material thet is easily adapted to the improving of the abili- 
ties that needed strengthening. In it there are splendid mein ideag de- 
tail, dictionary, index, outlining, summarizing, greph and map lessons 
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with a helpful Manual to guide the teacher. The stories in the blue 
steel "Let's Reed" I knew would appeal to the interest of the children 
and I didn't overestimate them. The »ersonel comments by other students 
on different books et the close of each unit always created an interest. 
The two texts made a well bal-enced diet. We have used "Flying the Print- 
ways" for severel years. I used it this time as supplementary meterial, 
not thet I am discarding it but: itisdifficult for 6.0 readers to use 
day after day. “Shen I wanted a good lesson on main ideas or details 
with interesting subject matter I used this book by Miss Hovious. The 
children alwaye find the material in it stimulating. A good Manual al- 
so accompanies "Flying the Printways." 


Having three texts gave an opportunity to use a veriety of materials. 
I find this true thet the poorer the reader the more we must consider 
"interest" in the choosing of materials. I mentioned earlier in this 
paper thet in our seventh grades we emphasize reading in the Inglish 
Class. However we do have spelling and on Friday after the spelling sen~ 
tences are dictated I give the children the privilege of free reading 
the remainder of the period. The allotment of time might seem inadequate 
except for a course in recreational reading which all our seventh grade 
students have nenjoyed since 1930. The students read quietly in the li- 
brary books of their own choice three periods a week. There is no sys~ 
tem of instruction. The position of the tercher is thet of guide and 
advisor. She stimulates and directs when occasion demands. The only 
rule ito be obeyed is thet the students must read during the period. 


This course in recreational reading aims to create the habit of 
reading books for pleasure in those students who have never read for fun. 
The only records we heave of children's reading is a 3X5 card for each 
child on which he lists the titles of books he read and how he liked 
them. Other students use this teacher's file much as an adult uses anno-~ 
tated book lists. This shorter free reeding period that I gave each Fri- 
day functioned in the seme way. Hy classroom is just across from the li- 
brary and my classes heve free access to the shelves, besides about 200 
volumes of easier stories in my room. Individual differences, especially 
in rate of reading, are partially cared for by allowing students to use 
the library when a given assignment is finished. If we learn to read by 
reading, our students have an opportunity to succeed. For after all,if 
I did raise the median reeding achievement grade placement two years 
what does that help if I haven't increased the students' desire to read 
more extensively? 


A totel of 365 books was read by these thirty-eight students in one 
semester or better than nine books ver student. Pupil 19 whose read- 
ing achievement grade placement was three months lower in June than Sep- 
tember read eighteen books. Pupil 1 with the highest reading achieve- 
ment grade placement read twenty-two books. Pupil 26 with the lowest in- 
telligence grade placement read twelve books, and pupil 33 with the lo- 
west reading achievement grade placement in September read twelve books. 
Pupil 14 who only gained five months in reading achievement grade place-~ 
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ment read three books. This leatis me to believe thet Pupil 14 didn't 
achieve better possibly beceuse of his eyes. I don't believe a boy 
like pupil nineteen would have read eighteen books if he needed glasses 
badly. Pupil 34 who was low in reading achievement in September read 
seventcen books, A list of books that several of the pupils read the 
first semester of this year apvears at the end of this paper. The books 
are listed in the same order that the children reported them to the tea-~ 
cher. 


Visuel aids are suggested many times as a means for arousing inter- 
est. During the first semester I showed Treasure Islend and the Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn to this class with film slides and projector. 
In contrast to our movies the strips seemed colorless to me but the child- 
ren enjoyed them thoroughly, and asked where to find those books in the 
library. In exanining their booklists I find that this first interest 
carried over because nine of the children rerorted Treasure Island. Only 
two reported the Adventures of Huckleberry Finn and I believe ¥ have the 
reason for this. I recommended the simplified edition of Treasure Is- 
land found in "Six Grert Stories" but the volumes of Huckleberry Finn in 
our library are printed in fine type. 


I suppose there is no teecher of reading wo exhausts a given text 
before dipping into another. I went to make it clear that my teaching 
did not follow thet pattern. If I'm working with main ideas I use all 
the texts end eny other relevant materials with which I may be familiar. 
This next part of my paper deals with miscellaneous items that I use ac- 
cording to the needs of my group. 


Our ninth end tenth grade teachers complain about their students 
not being able to follow directions. This year I tried to give all my 
assignments and instructions by writing them on the blackboard. Other 
yeers I heve worked with the children through the directions in the texts 
but this year I refused to give any help if in my judgment the direc- 
tions were clear. I felt that it did result in more independent work, 
The students realized they wouldn't finish the assignment unless they 
got down to business and dug out the directions for themselves. All our 
teaching must be tempered with kindness and understanding. If a child 
asked for the pronunciation of a word I sent him to the dictionary if 
I knew he was just too lazy to look it up, but if it were a student whose 
dictionary habits were poor I pronounced it. Then when I had a drill 
lesson with the dictionary I tried to give thet student special help. 


I heve stated before that my spelling work each week centered 
around vocabulary building. Vith this average class I only gave phonics 
drill when the occasion demanded it except for the syllabification of 
the spelling words. The amount of phonics you teach at this level de- 
pends largely upon the needs of the group. In the book "Remedial Read~ 
ing" by ifonroe and Backus there is a section that deals specifically with 
this problem. 


Each year I use word clues as Iliss Hovious introduces them in 
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"Flying the Printways" as one means to the building of vocobulary. The 
children enjoy this type of exercise. "Monroe and Backus" also has a 
good section on word building. 


Barly in the year when we find that sone children read five or six 
peragraphs while another reads one or two we discuss the reasons for 
this. By means of these peephole cards the youngsters see- how the eyes 
move across the line of print. 


Peephole Card 


One student reads the story on the card while the other looks 
through the peephole. 


ie oe ‘. ‘ . oe . ? 
ee ae oe _ in’ c 
Fa < emma 2-5 
me. 7 oa ¥ 


Nt Far to the north of us lies a strange country 
which is cold both in summer and in winter. 
‘|There are no cities or farms in that country. 2 
i| The small, interesting people who live there areliim® 4 
{called Eskimos. Their clothes are made of fur hi 
ji secured from polar bears end reindecr, 


I show them pictures of poor and good eye movements. The only mechani- 
cal drill I use and I'm not sure it is vrluable but it at least serves 
to make the class conscious of eye movements, is the folloving shcet. 
These are nassed out to each student. 


1 
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I count with regularity A 1-2-3, B 1-2=3, etc. I mumber and let- 
ter the rows to make sure the children move their eyes in the right di- 
rection. The children are to hit the bull's eye in each cross with 
each count. This drill seems to help the child to see that his eye move~ 
ment should be rhythmical, in a left to right direction, with a quick 
shift to line below. I immediately follow this reading exercise with a 
page from a book, As the students read from the book I count and with 
each third count a line is to be finished. Ye close the boo’ss when a 
paragraph is read end then we see how much each student has comprehen- 
ded and remembered of the material just read. This exercise is always 
conducted vith easy reading material. 


Another device to gain more speed in reading is for the teacher to 
read a selection from the student's text. The student follows silently 
while the teacher reads it orelly and phrases it correctly. To impress 
the class with the importance of correct phrasi'g the teacher may read 
a paragraph phrasing it incorrectly. This procedure alvays brings a 
leugh end an understanding of what ve are trying to accomplish. When 
we first undertake phrasing we sometimes read orally together, with a 
leader. The teacher furnishes this leadership to begin with but it is 
soon passed around the class. To me proner phrasing cannot be over 
emphasized, Vithout it there is no comprehension and no speed of read- 
ing. 


Little was said to this group about the rate of readinz. I did con 
stantly remind the clsss of the necessity for greater concentration. 
When day dreaming entered the picture efficiency crept out. With the 
other reeding disabilities mastered I firmly believe tht rate takes 
care of itself. I believe too that texts chosen well within the read- 
ing ability of a class will autometically improve the reading rate. 


Chart F 


With the solid lines I have indicated a few of the pupils whom we 
may help with further reading instruction; vith the dotted lines I have 
shown a sampling of the pupils whose reading achievement we need not try 
to improve because they have already surpassed their mental age. 


Let us take pupil 19 first, the boy who ranked lower in June than 
in September. The double line before &.0 represents 7.9 where all the 
Class should have been in June. He wes older than meny in his class, 
close to 7.9 in intelligence grade placement but more than two years 
lower in his reading achievement grade placement. ‘Ye need to raise his 
reading at least two years. 


Pupil . 27 is a little younser than you might exvnect but with a 
higher intelligence grade »lacement than 7.9 end a reading achievement 
grade placement four months below 7.9. We might expect to improve her 


reading a whole year. 


Pupil 14 is one of the younger members of his class, with e higher 
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intelligence grade placement then 7.9 but a reading achievement gerade 
placement 1.1 years below 7.9. This boy with glasses should increase 
his reading two years. 


Pupils one and four are younger members of their class with a higher 
intelligence grade placements and with reading achievements as high or 
higher than their intellizence grade placements. These will need no spe- 
cial help. 


Pupil 26 is the oldest member of the cless, hed the lowest intelli- 
gence grade placement and is reacing 2.3 years above her mental grade 
placement. Our County Offices feel thet it is an injustice to a pupil 
to place him under such stress and pressure. Hovever I have never no- 
ticed any maladjustment with this pupil. 


This chart F interests me in that it shows the least range in dis- 
tribution in the chronological grade placement. In choosing this normal 
Class I limited the intelligence and reading achievement grede placement 
definitely but the chronological ege I ignored. Then when I constructed 
this chart I found a ranze of seven grades in both the intellirence and 
reading grede placements end only a range of three grades in the chrono- 
logical age. 


With improvement in reeding ability I had expected similar improve— 
ment in all the subjects in which reading skills were involved. Compar— 
ing the Social Studies grades for the first six weeks of the first seme- 
ster with the final grades for the second semester, I found thet the 
gains were negligible. Seventeen pupils received the same grades both 
marking periods, twelve pupils improved, and the grades of nine pupils 
lowered. The condition of the eyes did not seem to be a factor in the 
improvement or lowering of grades. Some students who needed glesses in- 
proved their grades; others who had perfect vision received lower grades. 
T>is scems to indicate that other influences than vision and reading 
ability enter into the merks received by students. 


Key to grades; 


A, excellent; B, Good; C, Average; D, Barely Passing. 


Our Sentember reading scores for this Class of 38, a class as near 
average in intellirence and reading achievement grade placement as could 
be selected from about three hundred entering seventh egredes, shoved a 
definite need for a specific reading period not only to correct the mar- 
ked deficiencies we found but to increase reading abilities to meet our 
students increasing reading needs. Our June scores, encouraging because 
of many grins, show seven individuals who still are not up to 7.0 and 
who should probably have further reading instruction. 
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Table Showing Relation of Reading Achievement 
Grade Placement and Report Card Grades 


Reading Achievement Report Card Grades 
Oct. Grede Placement October June 


9.8 11.1 


10.8 


10.8 


Key to grades: See preceding page. 
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Pupil 1 


Burrough, Mystery House 
Wasson, Nancy 

Wilde, Happy Prince 
Snedeker, Forgotten Daughter 
Sewell, Black Peauty 
Stevenson, Treasure Island 
Cunningham, Buckaroo 
Eskridge, Umi 

London, Call of the Wild 
Seaman, Bitsy Finds a Clue 
Stevenson, Shipwrecked 
Pearson, Injuns Comin! 

Hess, Castle Camp 

Spyri, Heidi 

Perkins, The Cave Twins 
Heyliger, Hich Benton 
Linderman, Stumpy 

Donahey, ilysterious Mansions 
Morris, Bad Penny 

London, White Fang 

Seeman, Diseppearsnce of Anne Shaw 
Wyes, Swiss Family Robinson 


Pupil 14 


Pryor, The Airplane Book 
Collodi, Tinocchio 
Eggleston, Hoosier School Boy 


Pupil 19 


Hooker, Star Indian Pony 

Holland, Jim Hunter 

Schultz, Alder Gulch Gold 

Putnam, David Goes Voyaging 

Perkins, The Cave Twins 

Mukerji Bunny, Hound and Clown 

Fogler and Nicol, Rusty Pete 

St. Nicholis, Aviation Stories 

Sterne, No Surrender 

Ames, Curly of the Circle Bar 

McSpaddcen, Famous Detective Stories 

Twain, Tom Sawyer Abroad 

French, The Lance of Kanana 

Twain, Adventures of Huckleberry 

ieigs, Willow Whistle Finn 

St. Nicholis, Radio Stories 

Literary Guild, East of the Sun 
and “jest of the lioon 

Ames, Ulearport Boys 


Pupil 26 


Keskell, Peggy Keens House 

Seeman, The Figure Head of the 
"Polly" 

Govan, Judy and Chris 

Patri, Pinocchio!s Visit to America 

For, Mountein Girl 

Smith, On the Long Road 

Jamés,Uncle Bill 

Crew, Laughing Led 

Burton, Boy Scout of Bobs Hill 

Crump, The Boy's Book of Airmen 

Shannon, California Fairy Teles 

Doone, Nauvat, the Brave 


Pupil 34 


Lane, Let the Hurricane Roar 
Santee, Spike 

Seaman, House in Hidden Lane 
Ashmon, Mother's Away 

Perkins, Pickanniny Twins 

Birney, Mountain Chief 

Birney, Two Little Navajos 

Otts, Toby Tyler 

Rolt-"heeler, Wonder of War at Sea 
Leetch, Annetje and her Family 
Tarkington, Penrod 

Heyliger, Don Strong of Wolf Patrol 
Shenton, Riders of the Wind 

Quirk, Freshmen Dorn Pitcher 
Stevenson, Treasure Island 

Tyler, 24 Unusual Stories 

feade, Teeny and the Tall Man 


Pupil 38 


Alcott, Little Yomen 

Curtis, A Little Maid of Boston 

Aldrich, A Lantern in Her Hand 

Robinson, White Heron Feather 

Custer, Boots and Saddle 

Crew, Laughing Lad 

Barbour, The School thet Didn't Care 

Jemes, Uncle Bill 

Hinkle, Hurricane Pinto 

Burton, Boy Scout of Bob's Hill 

Williamson, Twenty Years Under the 
Sea 

Spyri, Heidi Grows Up 
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